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SCIENCE AND REALITY 

BY 

P. Nagaraja Rao. 

I 

We live in an age whose intellectual environment is largely 
determined by science. Science in some manner or other has 
affected and influenced our world view. The different schools 
of contemporary philosophical thought have found the sanction 
for their tenets in science. Science has come to stay as the 
spiritual diet and climate of our age. 

When we talk of science and its impact on society, we have 
two definite and distinct contributions of science in view. 
Scientific technicjue has helped us to devise ways and means to 
reduce drudgery and has knit the universe into a close home. It 
has created an interdependent world. The manifold advant- 
ages, which science has showered on us, have almost become a 
matter of commonplace talk. “We can talk across continents 
and oceans, install television sets in the home, hear the Big-Ben 
striking at North Borneo, make photographs speak and sing and 
invent X-rays, which are the windows through which we observe 
and snapshot our insides, roads are made of rubber, crops are 
ripened by electricity, hair is waved by electric current, distance 
melts and aeroplane girdles the earth." In short, science has 
transformed the habits of human life in a revolutionary manner. 

All the servants of humanity are of one opinion in praising 
the benefits of scientific technique. The one serious limitation 
of scientific technique is that the power science has invested us 
with is being used for anti-social ends. We ought not to be 
indifferent to good ends. The power science has invested us 
with like all other powers is neutral and its ethical character is 
determined by the end it subserves. Hence the fear of machine- 
civilization. Hence the dread of the civilization that is mecha- 
nically efficient and ethically indifferent. The machines, which 
science devised to serve as means to good life, have usurped the 
place of the ends. What was merely a camp-follower has come 
into command of the army. The <xntral defect of modern 
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civilization is that men, instead of using machines as means to 
good life, have delegated to them the very function of living. 
An Indian sage is reported to have made this acid comment. 
“You can fly in the air like birds and swim in the sea like fishes, 
but how to live upon earth together you have not yet learnt.” 
Scientific teclinique would go a great way to help mankind, if 
it served socially useful ends. 

The second contribution of science is the scientific temper 
of mind. It is the scientific temper of mind, that has consider- 
ably influenced our view of ultimr.te reality. The scientist par 
excellence who believes in tangible evidence and laboratory 
proof as the only methods of knowing what exists, does not 
admit the reality of the super-sensuous and hyper-physical 
entity. He believes that the universe has no definite purpose 
or purposes at its heart. It does not embody any plan or design. 
He admits only a chance-world governed by the law of proba- 
bility. Human life on this planet is pointless for him. Life is 
merely a collocation of atoms or cells. It is a bye-product 
of the material process. . Human beings are the latest products 
in the evolutionary forces. Man is resolved 'into a few pounds 
of carbon, a few quarts of water, some lime, a little phosphorus 
and sulphur, a pinch of iron and silicon, a handful of mixed 
salts scattered and recombined. The freedom of the human 
will is a myth. The universe with man in it is definitely deter- 
mined by scientific laws. The mind of man or consciousness is 
merely a bye-product and an attenuated form of matter. The 
character, cut and colour of the man is determined by the relative 
functions of the glands. Modern endocrinology has made a 
god of the glands. “What science cannot teach, mankind can- 
not learn.” Mechanistic physics determinist psychologies 
(Behaviourism and Psycho-analysis) and mechanistic Biology 
afflrm the faith of the unrepentent scientist. To the unrepentent 
scientist what cannot be weighed and measured does not 
exist. To them truth is relative, values are subjective and 
morality is only expediency. They believe in a rigid universe 
and hope to give a mathematical account of everything in the 
universe. It is doing violence to facts to hold the view that 
modern Physics and modern Biology do not believe in a deter- 
;iniiiistio::tibh^|pg 

and indeterminism in Physics are doctrines accepted only by a 
section. Lancelot Hogben speaking to the British Association 
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of science, Cape town, gives expression to the vision and hope 
of the scientist in the following words : “The modern mecha- 
nist does not say that love and heroism donotexist, but he says, 
‘Show me the behaviour to which you apply the adjective 
thoughtful, loving or heroicand we will one fine day endeavour 
to arrive at predictable conclusions with reference to it, follow- 
ing the only method of enquiry which you have learnt by 
experience to trust.’ ” 

The central malady of civilization, according to the 
diagnosis of this variety of scientists is the lack of scientific 
spirit, i.e., rationalism. A rationalistic approach to life will 
engender a class of men who would have the necessary scientific 
frame of mind to run the affairs of the universe intelligently. 
The need of the world is to rationalise our emotions. The 
solution to the world’s troubles consists in adequately psycho- 
analysing men and giving them economic competence. 
Marxism and Psycho-analysis are hailed as the gods of the age. 
The evils of the world are due to Poverty, Malnutrition, foul 
air, etc., to which an unjust social order condemns a majority 
of its members. In order to inculcate the spirit of rationality, 
they carry on a deep denigration against spirituality and reli- 
gion. They have no patience with the study of classics or 
humanities, which produce the tribe of elegantly useless men, 
whose efficiency consists in the verbal clarity qf obscure dis- 
coveries. The blue-print that they suggest for the new world 
order is active revolution, directed towards the re-defining of 
class-relationship. Hence, they are sceptical of philosophies 
being derived from science. The distinguished director of the 
Cavendish laboratory late Rutherford is reported to have said, 
“Don’t let me catch any one talking about the universe in my 
laboratory.” That is the index of the hearty distrust of philo- 
sophy they had. Einstein and Darwin are reported to have 
denied any effect of their science on the world view. 

11 

The less dogmatic variety of scientists, who have not 
proved false to the canons of science, have felt shy of the 
extravagant claims of science. Lord Russell is the chief 
spokesman of this class of scientists. Science, he says, should 
avoid the threefold defects of the ordinary knowledge, vis., 
cocksureness, self-contradictoriness and vagueness. Science at 
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best enables us to give sufficiently probable results and not 
absolutely certain truths. Science is not final. The jurisdiction 
of science is limited. It can only tackle what is determinable 
in terms of quantity. What the scientist cannot measure, is 
not necessarily non-existent. Reality as such contains much 
more than what science can know. The intuitions of value, the 
significance of love, the irresistible attraction of beauty, etc., 
cannot be known by the methods of science. Science has to 
forge new instruments to deal with these aspects of reality. 
The non-existence of instruments should never lead to the 
ignoring of those entities. The scientist abstracts only the 
mathematically determinable world. The scientifically indeter- 
minable elements go undet the name of values (Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness). Values, according to the scientific humanist, 
are ways of feeling. Their existence is granted but not their 
metaphysical ultimacy. The plenary purpose of science, accord- 
ing to the master scientists, is not the manipulating knowledge 
we have about a thing. Such a knowledge gives us power over a 
thing and we go on perpetually meddling with it. Possession 
of power begets love of greater power. The power impulse is 
the source of corruption. “Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely," wrote Acton in his epitaph on human 
history. “All Great Men”, he added, “are bad”. There is a 
way of knowing a thing in a manner other than the manipula- 
tive fashion. That method gives us the contemplative type of 
knowledge. It produces in us an attitude of mind, which gives 
us the feeling of ecstacy. Science, in fact, began with this 
function. The ancient bards of Greece treated Nature as their 
bride. The contemplative type of knowledge gives us a frame 
of mind, which can be characterised as humanistic. The sober 
calculations of Mathematics and Physics drive home the limita- 
tions under which the human being has to live in this world. 
The human being very well knows that the stamp of mortality 
is set on everything human. But still he feels that man, though 
an impotant crawling creature in this petty planet, is still free 
in the field of thought to create and cherish ideals. It is out of 
this vision and freedom that the man has created the world of 
art, literature and science. This is what Russell characterises 
as the Free-nian*s worship. Human life is something definite 
which has to be lived in the light of these values. The late 
novelist Galsworthy gives expression to this view of life in the 
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following telling words: In this incomprehensible world full 
of the savage and the stupid and the suffering, with monstrous 
contrasts and the most queer happenings, we ought not to 
fly to another world for compensation. We should never lose 
even in tragedy that unconscious Capture and pre-possession 
with that entrancing occupation which we call life. We must 
say “Sufficient unto the earth is the beauty and the meaning 
thereof.” A self-satisfied humanism with a reasonable faith 
in the cult of science is the purpose of life. 

Ill 

A great many European Philosophers of to-day have 
directed their attention to the study of the philosophy of values. 
Considerable part of modern literature on philosophy is an 
enquiry of the metaphysical status and import of the three 
great traditional values: Truth, Beauty and Goodness. The 
philosophy of values has come to stay as the religion of the 
enlightened in the place of the traditional i^eligion . 

These value philosophies point out the serious limita- 
tions of science and hold the view that science tells us little 
about somethings and there are no things about which 
it tells everything. The immeasurable and the indeterminable 
in reality are not tackled by science. Science cannot explain 
the nature of human mind. Human mind is purposive and 
science deals only with mechanistic causation. Science has 
no use for teleology. Science cannot provide reasons for the 
why of phenomena. Science, in short, describes and does not 
explain. Explanation implies purpose. Purpose has ceased to 
be a scientific concept. The very pre-supposition of science 
is the mechanical mode of treating factors. It proceeds on the 
assumption that every event is mechanically caused by the pre- 
ceding events or set of events. It cannot countenance the 
arbitrary introduction of purpose and goal. The scientific 
scheme is defective, because it leaves out of account Mind and 
Values. 

Any attempt at an interpretation of reality must be in 
terms of principles other than nature. Prof. A. N. Whitehead* 
the subtle metaphysician, has pointed out conclusively the 
defects of a scientific interpretation of reality. Whitehead states 
that the notion of force, or stress as something which operates 
between bodies is fundamental in the scheme of Newtonian 
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Physics. The Newtonian scheme does not tell us why there 
should be stress or why force should operate. The motion of 
bodies is said to be not arbitrary but determined by definite 
laws, e.g., law of gravitation. The motion may not be arbitrary 
but the laws are. Why should there be just these particular 
laws and not others. These facts point out that a few bits of 
matter moving in space cannot furnish reason for their exis- 
tence. The central defect of science, in the words of Whitehead 
is, “Newton in discovering the laws which governed the move- 
ments of matter, while leaving the laws themselves as arbitrary, 
unexplained facts, illustrated a great philosophical truth that a 
dead Nature can give no reason. All ultimate reasons are in 
terms of aim at value.” 

Further Whitehead holds that the scientific scheme excludes 
purpose and values; so it is not able to give a self-clear expla- 
nation of reality. 

Thirdly, the logical principles which science assumes such 
as induction, the law of contradiction and other mathematical 
principles, etc., to prove the validity of results arrived at by 
science have to be explained in terms other than scientific cate- 
gories. Sense perception does not provide the data for their 
interpretation. This necessitates the assumption of values and 
mind. 

The limitations of science and its methods have led to the 
re-interpretation of reality. Reality for the value-philosophers 
consists not only of objects that are known through the methods ' 
of science but also objects that are intuited. The intuited 
objects are values. They are Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 
They are upheld as ultimate and not instrumental. They are 
objective and not subjective. They are aspects of reality that 
have to be intuited. Plato describes them as forms. Scientific 
methods do not help us to realise the vision of the values. 

The contemporary mood is expressing itself in the 
denial of values. Values are denounced as figments of our 
imagination. Truth along with other values are treated as 
subjective hallucination. Their reality is refuted because they 
are not visible and tangible. The moral value. Good, is 
explained in terms of convenience, utility and pleasurable 

sensation. They hold with Hamlet that there is nothing good 

or bad but thinking makes it so. Beauty is explained as a 
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matter of taste. The idea of God and religion is interpreted as 
the dopes created by man to mitigate his loneliness. 

Such a subjectivist account of values is neither correct nor 
is it calculated to usher in an era of civilization. The doubting 
and discrediting of values is symptomatic of the decay of civili- 
zation. Those who believe in the existence of values have taken 
great pains to establish the objective and intrinsic nature 
of values. The proof for the existence of the objectivity of 
values is not conclusive. The dangers of subjectivism are 
legion. “The statement or the truth, if we call it such, that all 
truths are subjective is itself subjective". The mere presence 
of the enormous diversity of opinions about the beauty of a 
picture is regarded by some as an argument in favour of the 
subjective view. It is not so. Everybody does differentiate 
between a good and a better picture. Further it is absurd to 
assess beauty by counting heads. That would be reducing 
beauty to a statistical computation. One fails to see why 
beauty as a quality belonging to a thing be denied when other 
qualities like weight, volume, etc., are not denied. If this 
quality is a projection of the human mind let the others too be. 
The subjectivist view of values logically leads to solipsism. 
The inter-subjective intercourse is enough evidence against 
solipsism. Solipsism suggests that we know only our own 
mental states, a conclusion revolting to commonsense. These 
facts point out that the value, Beauty, is intrinsic and not a 
projection of the human view. It is an aspect of reality. It is 
an intrinsic and not an instrumental value. 

The Good, the chief moral value, is explained in terms of 
social approval and individual expediency. The Good is not an 
instrumental value as it is mistaken to be. There are no doubt 
a great many values that are instrumental, such as, health, 
wealth, power, etc . 

The chief obstruction towards the acceptance of the ulti- 
mate nature of the values is hedonism. Hedonism holds the 
view that the only value man pursues is pleasure. Pleasure in 
some form or other is the main-spring of human activity. Men 
seek pleasure sometimes with a long-term range in view. That 
is why they sacrifice immediate pleasures and put up with a 
little discomfort for a time. The apparent altruistic activities 
and' martyrdoms are interpreted in this light by the hedonists. 
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John Stuart Uill introduced some refinement in the doctrine of 
hedonism. He introduced differences in the qualities of pleasure. 
He said it is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied. 

Before establishing the ultimate nature of values one has 
necessarily to refute the hedonist doctrine in its various forms. 
If hedonism is valid, the ultimate value will be pleasure. No 
direct disproof of this doctrine is possible but by an appeal to 
one’s introspection one is able to see the weakness of this 
doctrine. We do not always act after balancing the results of 
the alternative courses of action in terms of pleasure. We most 
often act on impulse. Further we desire specific ends and not 
pleasure. Pleasure results as a consequence. The hedonist 
theory puts the cart before the horse. We desire specific things 
and pleasure accrues later on. Pleasure or happiness is a by- 
product. It is not an end pursued directly. The qualitative 
element introduced by Mill is ambiguous. What is a high 
quality pleasure ? Certainly not more intense pleasure, because 
such a position would only be equivalent to greater quantity of 
pleasure. The distinction sought to be maintained disappears. 
The word ‘high’ introduces some standard other than pleasure. 
Happiness, in the words of Aldous Huxley, is like coke, some- 
thing you get as a by-product in the process of making some- 
thing else. Aristotle defined happiness as the bloom on the 
cheek of a young man. Happiness will elude you, if you seek 
it. “It is like a flower that surprises you, a song which you 
hear as you pass the hedge, rising suddenly.” 

Once that pleasure is proved to be a by-product and not an 
ultimate value, the traditional values, Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness emerge out as intrinsic, objective and ultimate. These 
values are said to be plural by the modern pluralist philo- 
sophers. The intuition of these values is said to result in a 
state of mind which is held to be the ideal of human life. 

Christianity in the west and theistic schools of Vedanta in 
India have regarded that the greatest value is the Deity. In the 
Deity the traditional values are said to be concretised. Accord- 
ing to Ramanuja, the greatest theologian of India, ‘Lord is the 
abode of infinite number of auspicious attributes’ and fellowship 
with him (Moksa) is the supreme value of life. 

Sahkaradvaita in the east and Absolution in the west have 
held that the supreme value is Brahman. The conscious 
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realisation of the true nature of the self, which is apparently 
individualised into different centres on account of the function- 
ing of nescience, is the suprenie value of life. Modern 
philosophically-minded scientists have found that science has 
led them to the conclusion and affirmed the existence of this 
great value, i.e.. Brahman experience. Prof. Eddington holds 
the view that Physics gives us knowledge not of things in 
themselves but of the responses which are made to things by 
various measuring machines. The subject-matter of exact 
science consists of pointer readings and similar indications. 
The scientific nature of the universe does not conform to the 
objects in the external world. The world-picture depicted by 
Physics is a world of symbols. “Science has nothing to say 
about the intrinsic nature of the atom. The atom like every- 
thing else is a schedule of pointer-readings. The real background 
is the spiritual substratum.” The knowledge that science gives 
us about the external world is the result of the interpretation 
of the human mind and the data received through the senses. 
There is an element of construction. Science gives us a know- 
ledge of the external world, as construed and constructed by the 
human mind, Eddington says that the scientific view of the 
world is a type of selective subjectivist view. These serious 
limitations do not warrant the dogmatic assertion of the realist 
philosopher that the external world is objectively real. It is tile 
efficiency of the human mind that is responsible for the picture 
of the external world described by the scientists. Prof. A. N. 
Whitehead writes, “Nature gets credit which should, in truth, 
be reserved for ourselves, the rose for its scent, the nightingale 
for its song and Ahe sun for its radiance. The poets are 
entirely mistaken. They should address their lyrics to them- 
selves and should turn them into odes of self-congratulation 
on the excellence of the human mind.” Hindu thought does 
not merely stop with the plurality of selves but tries to explain 
the plurality as due to the cosmic delusion (Maya) and trans- 
cends even the limitations of an affirmative theology. It sees 
the greatest value in the one Brahman without a second. It is 
the value of values and the truth of truths. It is the secondless 
entity. It is knowledge, bliss and existence. It is no other 
than the delusively identified plural selves. 
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In the ancient Sanskrit works on Arhitecture, mention is 
made of several Lepas intended to be used as cements and plas- 
ters. The frequent references to Vajralepa in the literary 
works of Sanskrit and the occurrence of the word in its origi- 
nal or metamorphosed form in the sense of an adamantine 
cement in almost all languages of India from the Nepali in the 
North to the Malayalam in the South, show that Lepas like 
Vajralepa were once widely used throughout India. The passa- 
ges found in Vikramorvasiya, Uttararamacarita and Malati- 
madhava as 

and ‘JI#q =q 

respectively go to prove clearly that Vajralepa is a kind of 
cement, things glued by means of which are as difficult to sepa- 
rate as a diamond. Further, Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita 
while discussing the use of Vajralepa states that it is to be 
applied hot on Prasada (palatial mansions), Harmya (large 
buildings of wealthy persons), Lihga Pratima (ima^-es*) 
Kudya (walls) and Kupa (wells), cf. 

3[id5^i 11”^ 

Somdiow or other an opinion has gained ground in Keraja that 
Vajralepa has something to do with wood-preservation, 

3. ActV,Sl6kalO. 

4. Chapter LVII, §l6ka4. 
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But the references cited evidently indicate that Vajralepa 
has no connexion with Darusaihskara and that it is a cement 
employed for the purpose of joining together steadfastly Istakas 
and stones, or a plaster for walls, etc. In Silparatna Part I, it 
is explicitly stated that Vajralepa is a particular kind of Sudha 
or plaster. The inclusion of it in the chapter dealing with 
Sudha or various kinds of plasters, coming, of course, after 
Silalaksana and Istakavidhi, is itself sufficient proof to show 
that it refers to Silas and Istakas only. It may also be noted 
that Daruprakarana or the chapter discussing wood follows 
the Sudhaprakarana. If Vajralepa could be used on wood also, 
it should have been mentioned only after the Daruprakarana. 
The Samarahganasutradhara by Bhojadeva lays it down that 
Vajralepa is to be used in joining together pipes (probably clay 
pipes) carrying water to bath-houses in Palaces. The cement is 
to be applied around the connexion of two pipes. If once or 
twice applied it is calculated to fix the pipes strongly so that 
the water in the pipe will, in no circumstances, drip or ooze 
out. The following are the lines relating to Vajralepa found 
in the above treatise 

“gi%siin%w qi%: i 

e 5151 i%r: q5g:i%i 

As regards the preparation of Vajralepa and other Kalkas 
or tenacious pastes which yield similar results the following 
references may be quoted. 

1. (Vajralepa-kalka). 

‘‘3fw qifqcq#: g«Tnfq i 

W'qJTq?# ii 

■■'•so ^ 


1, Chapter XXXI, Slokas 130 and 132. 

2, Chapter LVTI, Slokas 1, 2 and 3. 
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Sixteen Idangalis of water containing sixteen Palas each of the 
unripe fruit of tinduka (panacci), the unripe fruit of kapit- 
thaka (vilar tree), the flower of salmali (mul-ilavu), the seeds 
of sailaki (inta), the barks of the dhanvanai tree and vaca 
( vasambu) have to be boiled down to 2 Idangalis, and in the 
kasaya thus preparad a Kalka made of 2 Palas each of 
srivasaka (tiruvattappasa) rasa (mercury), guggulu, bhalla'- 
taka (cerkuru), ICunduruka, sarjarasa (cencalya) and the 
seeds of atasi and bilva (agasi, and kuvala) should be mixed 
■well. The Kalka, as its name signifies, will be as hard as 
adamant. 

(b) Silparatna describes the preparation of Vajralepa 
in a diiferent way : — 

‘‘(jl 

iqg ?il ir’a 

Two parts each of Karala (a mixture of oil and the resin of 
Shorea Rohnsta i. e. black marut), madhu (honey), ghrta (ghee), 
the juice af the rind of the plantain tree, coconut water, masa 
and vyosa (the three hot substances namely dry ginger, long 
pepper and black pepper i. e. (trikatu) or two parts of 
laksakasaya (a decoction made out of laksa i. e, Kolarakku 
two parts of gula (Sarkara) and seven parts of triphala-water 
(kasaya prepared of triphala^), if heated by a powerful fire, 
100 parts of curna or lime being thrown into it gradually in 
the process of heating, and the whole decoction be mixed well 
will produce a paste of colour of the sportiess moon. This is 
the supreme of all pastes. The same preparation is known 
by the name of Vajralepa also. 

(c) The following method of preparing Vajralepa is 
described in Samarahganasutradhara :~ 

II 

1. Cf. 

2. .. I'art I, Chapter. XiV, Sloka 74. 

3. Kadukka, Nellikka & Tanikka, 

; ^ ; 4v(-;’(3iapter: X\^ 
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Two palaj each of the powders of Laksa (Kolarakku,) 
sarjarasa (ceScalyani), Drsad (parakkallu) and the horn of 
sheep well mixed with two Idahgalis each of the oils of Atasi 
(agasi) and Karanja (uhhu) will produce the paste known as 
Vajralepa. 

2. (Vajrakalka) 

%[% ^cR: 1 

^1^2 j|nl 

The Kasaya used for the preparation of Vajrakalka is the 
same as that laid down for Vajralepakalka [see above 1 (a).] 
In the Kasaya a mixture of two palas each of the powders of 
Laksa (Kolarakku), Kunduru (Kuntiriikkam), Guggulu, Grha- 
dhuma (pukayara). Kapittha (vilahka,) Vilvamadhya (Ku- 
valakkaccoru), Nagabalaphala (fruit of anakkuruntott'i), Tin- 
duka (panaccikka), Madanaphala (wild Karakka), idadhuka 
(irippayari), Manjistha (mancattippoti) sarjarasa (cencalyam) 
Amalakaphaia (nellikka) be thrown into it and pounded well 
Vajrakalka is obtained. This also can be used heated for the 
same purpose as Vajralepa. 

Note : The pulp of fruits mentioned above is to be dried in 
the sun before they are powdered. 

3. ('\rajratarakalka) 

^ JIfJT H”2 

Equal quantities of powders of the- horns of cow, buffalo 
and sheep, the hair of ass, the skins of buffalo and cow, the 
seeds of Nimba (veppu), Kapittha (vilahka) and Rasa (mer- 
cury) be mixed with the Kasaya mentioned for Vajralepakalka 
and stirred, properly will yield what .is known asVajratarakalka. 
The use of this Kalka is also, like that of Vajralepa. 

4. (Vajrasamghatayoga). This yoga is 
recommended by Maya to be employed as a plaster or 

1. Brhatsaihhita, Chapter LVII, Sloka 5 and 6. 

2, Brhatsaihhita, Chapter LVII, Sloka 7. . . - 
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cement and this is considered to be the best of its 
kind. 

%’iis4 flMt 11”^ 

A Lepa prepared out of a mixture of melted sisaka 
(Kariyam), Kamsya (bellmetal) and Ritika (brass) in the 
proportion of 8: 2: 1. 

It is evident from what has been observed above that 
Vajralepakalka, Vajrakalka, Vajratarakalka and Vajrasam- 
ghatayogaare definitely intended to be used as cements or plasters 
in the construction of houses, stone images, wells, etc., and 
that they have no connexion whatever with the preservation or 
strengthening of wood. The expression 
meaning that the paste is calculated to last four thousands of 
years has been wrongly interpreted in the sense that the Lepas, 
if coated over timber or any other substance, will help towards 
its preservation or non-decay. 

In the ancient Sanskrit works on Architecture which will 
be found for the most part to have been produced in North 
India, we do not come across any device for the preservation 
or strengthening of wood. This may be due to the fact that 
stones and Istakas were employed on a larger scale in many 
parts of India than wood, which latter could not be got in 
plenty except in countries abounding in forests. In Kerala, 
however, it will be seen that carpenters have from time imme- 
morial been empolying various devices in the matter of the 
preservation or non-decay as well as the strengthening of wood 
or timber. Although no information on this could be got from 
the published books on architecture, the devices long resorted 
to by successive generations of carpenters in our country after 
due and laborious experimentation are calculated to shed consi- 
derable light on the subject. 

Trees have been classified by architects into four different 
groups, namely (having core inside, annili i. e. 

jungle jack tree etc.), (having core outside. Palm 

tree, Coconut tree etc.), (having core both inside and 

1. Brhatsamhita, -Chapter LVII, gloka 8. 
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outside. Teat etc), (having „o core inside or outside 

Ilavu Pala etc ). Further the duration of different kinl o1 
wood has also been observed by experts in Architect , re Teak 
kanntakara, Jack tree, Ilaffli, Konna etc. are supposed to 

cinal treatntent, the .ongevi.;lX=lrS tSbrSLSt 
increased. Lepas and other dpi-vVese, iwer coma De 

strengthening feebler kinds of timber f - h 

usually made of light wood with a view to facitotr 
purposes can also be preserved for a Iona time -.1 

damage by the application of lepas or .SgrpecS ktads“f 
treatments laid down. Apart from the above, there are also 
ways and means to prevent while ants and other insectread„° 
away the timber and to destroy smaU germs which live IS 
the timber causing a lot of destruction to it. Some of the treat 
ments that have been in practice in Kerala with reglrl to 

Darusamskara are given below * 

Treatment of timber.i 

_ L ^The timber of trees having sweet saps as Mango-tree 

Coconut-tree etc. if treated for some time in salt water wm 
become stronger. 

^ 2. Timber of feebler kinds of trees as Mango-tree will 
gam more strength and last longer if dried by smoke fprefem 
blythesmokeofCocoanut shell) after their being b^meared 
with the lepa made by mixing lime (Kummayam) with thp 
oil of maravattikka. ■ 

. 3. Ail Umbers will last for thousands of years without 

any damage if they ate coaled with lepa prepared of pounded 
mercury mixed with the juice of betel leves. 

4. For the preservation of images and carvings on h^ht 
wood a lepa known as Kunturukkalepa is enjoined. The deteik 
of the preparation of this lepa are not known. 

5. Timber destitute of strength stewed in water in which 
are dissolved caustic soda and common salt will be made strong 

SO as to endure fine carving work. ^ 


1. I owe the information given under this section to Mr K 

Neelakanthan Asari of Perinad. 
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6. Timber of trees yielding oil as Teak and Annili if 
fumigated after their being anointed with oil of Punnakka or 
maravattikka will never perish. 

7. Timber of any kind smeared over with an ointment or 
coating prepared by mixing common salt and Turmeric in the 
oil of Punnakka will be free from all kinds of destruction. 

Note: The ointment should be heated before its application. 
If the process is repeated 4 or 5 times, the timber is sure to 
acquire immense strength. 

8. An ointment made by mixing soot with oil of Mara- 
vattikka or Punnakka will make any timber unusually hard an d 
durable. 

9. Timber which is dried in the sun after being besmear- 
ed with the sap issuing from Panaccikka, will become very 
strong and endure for a long time. 

10. Timber stewed in water in which the shells or husks 
of cashewnut have been soaked, will never be subject to dest- 
ruction by white ants etc. and will keep hard for many years. 

11. Furniture, planks etc., if dried in the sun after their 
being coated over seven times with the lepa made by mixing 
blue vitriol in the Kasaya prepared with the cashewnut shells 
will be longstanding. 

12. Red arsenic (manayola) mixed with the Kasaya pre- 
pared with the bark of the Payin tree will serve the purpose of 
of a varnish for finishded articles. 



THE VIRUPAKSA VASANTOTSAVA CAMPtJ OF 
AHOBALA 

(A ‘Vijayanagara-kavya’) 

BY 

V. RaGHAVAN. M.A., PH. D. 

Some years back I took a copy of a Campu Kavya called 
the Virupaksa Vasantotsava, by a poet named Ahobala, from a 
manuscript with Dr. N. Venkataramanayya; my original was 
itself a transcript from a manuscript lent to Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya by Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi. The work is of 
some importance to students of Vijayanagar history and of the 
literature produced by writers attached to the Vijayanagar 
rulers, and I am thankful to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya for 
interesting me in this work and suggesting to me many of the 
identifications proposed in this paper. 

The Author 

We know that one Ahobala is the author of this Campu 
from the introductory verse at the beginning of the last chapter 
described in the manuscript as “Uttara turya kanda”. In this 
verse, Ahobala says that he composes the poem at the request 
of the chief of Paraudipattana. The poet is describing the 
festival of God Virupaksa to this chief : 

gjflcf: Cffw m cTd: 1% q? 

qif I! 

(p. 78, Writer’s Transcript) 

This Pamudipattana is in Anantapur Dt. and the Siva in 
this place is called Bhogisvara. There seems to be a slesa here 
between the chief and the deity in his place. Ahobala was 
evidently attached to the court of this chief. 

The Date of The Work 

The work must have been produced during the time of 
Harihara I. Vidyaranya is mentioned as taking part in the 
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festival described in the poem. Though the king ofVidya- 
nagara (Vijayanagara) is described as Gakavarttin by the poet, 
the mention of a riumber of chiefs holding lordship over the 
neighbouring parts shows that the poet was writing at a time 
when Vijayanagara was yet a young power. 

The Chiefs Described in the works 
While there is yet some time for the actual starting of the 
temple car, somebody standing in the crowd asks a poet by his 
side to describe to him the several kings who had come to see 
the festival. 

(1) The first king to be described thus is the Lord of the 
City established by Vidyaranya Yati, i.e. of Vidyanagara. 

?q: I p. 19. 

As suggested above, this is Harihara I. He is described as 
belonging to the Somavamsa I 

a Saiva by faith ( — 

and as stationed in his mansion in the street in front 
of the temple. It is also mentioned here that he is the lord of 
Mahlsurapura and Candrasaila. 

I P- 20. 

Candraaila is Candragiri or Candragutti and Hahisurapura 
may stand for Mysore. The king of Vidyanagara takes part 
in the conduct of the car-festival of God Virupaksa, by giving 
the first pul! to the car. 

(2) The Chief described next is called the Kasmirabhu- 
pala, who is described as an Asvapati. It is possible to take 
his name to be Mitra. The poet describes him as a devotee of 
God Virupaksa. 

— * % » 

spq’imfnJF 

^ ^ i pp. 21-22. 

It is difficult to identify this king or the place where he was 
ruling. 

(3) Srirasidesa Adhipati is the third chief to be described. 
He is first among the devotees of the God of Parnpanagara 
and he was stationed in the very first place there. 
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— m sncjfiqqfqiqfasigiT^g^fW" 

?pjTiqq m ^sqfqmr%qrai?:!%qid i p- 23. 

Srirasi is Sirasi in North Canara. Both at the beginning of the 
description of the festival and at its end, the author mentions 
this Sirasi chief as being in charge of the Janasraya or Choultry 
at Pampanagara and the free feasting (Annasatra) of the 
Brahmanas who gather for the festival. It is just probable 
that as a subordinate of the ruler of Vidyanagara, the Sirasi 
chief was directed to be in charge of the Satra, but from the 
author mentioning this chief at two places as the first devotee 
of God Parapapati, it may be inferred that from the time pre- 
vious to the founding of Vidyanagara and the new empire, the 
Sirasi chief was the patron-king of Pampanagara and its temple 
of Pampambika and Virupaksa. 

(4) The poet then describes some of the kings standing in 
two rows near the car. The first of these is the Chief of 
Moksapura, a devotee of Mallesvara, surrounded by his court 
poets. 

e i p. 23. 

Moksapura where there is a Mallesvara temple is Moksagundam 
in Kurnool Dt. 

(5) The chief of Bellary, devotee of Siddharamesvara and 
a savant and patron of letters is next described : 

— ^ ^ ^ 

* * * p- 24. 

(6) The chief of Rayadurga in Bellary District, one of the 
Senapatis of the king of Vidyanagara, comes next. 



tl p- 24, 

(7) The poet describes then the Kirata or Vanecara 
(Boya) hunter-chief of Citrasila, i.e. Chitaldrug, dark in com- 
plexion, come to see the festival with all his hunters and dogs. 
Some of his subordinates had brought in their hands presents 
of pearls. 
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* * * ^ * * 
^ m * f%5ii%^t5fri?FfWR * * 
^ * I pp. 24-5. 

(8) The next is evidently the chief of Harihara; he is 
described as ‘Harapuradhipa’ 

— g?l?cT5r?aif^Jir I?g?Tf^*Tif I p. 25. 

(9) The chief of Bhujahganagara who is a Brahmana is 
described next. He is a devotee of Mahadeva at Mallarigiri. 

^5rMp.26. 

Mr. P. B. Desai of the Epigraphy Office, Madras, informs 
that there is a place called Devaragudda in Dharwar Dt. 
where there is a hill and a Linga called Mallari. 

(10) The chief of Laksmanesvara in Dharwar Dt. is then 
described in a verse. Reference is made here to the legend 
that even as Rama established a Siva shrine at Ramesvara, 
Laksmana established a Siva shrine at Laksmanesvara. 

(11) The next is also a Brahmana chief of Dambalapura 
near Kapotagiri. Kapotagiri is the Kappagudde hills in Dhar- 
war Dt. which extend up to Bijapur. Dambalapura is Dambal 
in Bijapur Dt. This chief is a man of much importance and he 
is stationed in a mansion facing the palace of the kingof Vidya- 
nagara. As he is described to be an author, we shall return to 
him again when we notice the literary material in this Campu. 

q*qi- 

g^{qq>iRoit I p. 27. 

(12) The last to be mentioned is the chief of Vaiiisa- 
nagara which may be Belagamve. 

B^wqsfq iqi: i 

Besides these chiefs, we meet also in this Campu with the 
son of the minister of the Sirasi chief. He figures in the last 
chapter (the Uttaraturyakanda) and, along with a poet, goes 
to the forest on the other side of the Tungabhadra for sight- 
seeing. 
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p. 81. 

Another person mentioned in the Campu is the Brahmana 
chief ministei", Nana, of the Asvapati who was previously once 
mentioned. The passage describing him seems to refer to 
Mahanagara as his capital and a rhapsody on his exploits being 
sung by some minstrels during the festival. 

* Jit Jit * * I p. 120. 

The Asvapati referred to here is evidently the Kasmlrabhupala 
previously described. 

Places mentioned in the Campu 

The Campu frequently refers to the capital of the Cakra- 
varttin, f.^., Harihara. In all these places, the city is called 
uniformly Vidyanagara, never as Vijayanagara. But towards 
the close of the work, there is a comic substory in which how- 
ever the poet uniformly calls the place Vijayanagara. When 
the poet in the work describes the kings and begins with the 
Cakravarttin he refers to him as the lord of the city created by 
Sri Vid 3 'aranya 

In a later context, when the author describes the melting of the 
crowd on one side and the coming in of fresh crowds from the 
adjacent parts, he refers to Vidyanagara, along with Kamala- 
pura, as the newly founded cities. 

i p. so. 

Earlier, when the temple drum is beat to indicate the starting 
of the car festival, the author says that, through this beat of 
drum, the temple town of Pampa seemed to announce to its 
neighbours Vidyanagara, Kamalapura and the like that the 
festival had started. 

Of course the locality called Pampanagara where the 
temple of Pampa and Virupaksa is situated is mentioned again 
and again. The river Tuhgabhadra close by is also frequently 
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spoken of in the work. The work speaks of the great eastern 
tower of the temple, the Matahga hills and boulder there, just 
in front, at some distance from the temple, the image of a bull 
(Nandin) near that boulder and the habitation of heretics men- 
tioned as Bauddhas (but probably Jainas) beyond that Nandin- 
image and the hills, and royal mansions and choultries in front 
and near the temple. 

The Asvaitha and Srigiri Bkatta 

While describing, in one of the early contexts, the various 
religious services at which Brahmanas officiate for the benefit 
of the pilgrims, the author mentions that the Brahmana would 
take some pilgrims round the Asvattha tree in which resides the 
‘Great Soul’, Mahapurusa, Srigiri Bhatta. When detailing in a 
latter context the several places Rom which crowds gathered 
for the festival, the author refers to this Asvattha tree as ‘ the 
old white Asvattha ’ the abode of Srigiri Bhatta; 

and from this passage it would appear that this great old white 
Peepal of Srigiri Bhatta was at some distance from the 
Pampambika temple. The story of this Srigiri Bhatta (Sin- 
giri Bhatta) is told in the Raya Vacaka: Srigiri Bhatta 
(Sihgiri Bhatta) was a Brahmaraksas whom Vidyaranya met 
on his way to Benares; on Vidyaranya’s return from Benares 
for the work of establishing Vidyanagara, Srigiri Bhatta told 
him that he would move down to the neighbourhood of the 
city to be founded and be a guardian over the dynasty of kings 
of that new city. It is this ‘ Spirit ’ of the Mahapurusa 
Srigiri Bhatta that the Gampu refers to, in the two places noted 
above. 

^^0^ * * p. 7. 

p. 16. 

Two other sacred spots about the temple at Parapanagara 
are also mentioned by the author: 1. The deity Gufija Madhava 
whose idol is in a very secret, place and 2. the shrine of Patala 
Virupaksa, evidently in a cavelike place. 
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In the night ^ foilowing the car festival, a rich merchant 
provided for the hghd^^ lamps (Dipaii) on the adioining 
hills. In this connection, the work mentions the hills of Rsva- 
mitka, Matahga and Hemakuta. ‘ ^ 

On the other side of the river 

In the latter chapter describing the hunt-festival, the son 
of the minister of the Sirasi chief and a poet cross the Tun-a- 
bhadra to the Anegondi side and wander in the forest there. 
In the forest, tney cross the Hanumad river which is a tribu- 
tary of the Tuhgabhadra. The Planumad river flows by the 
side of me Rsyamuka hills which the two climb up to enjoy the 
sight of fliis river. From the river they reach a hamlet and 
taking diife»-cion from the inhabitants there, the two pass 
through a passage between two boulders and reach the place 
called Kiskindha , there they see a boulder at the mouth of a 
cave, which is the place called the Vali bhandara. When start- 
ing on this sight-seeing expedition, the Bra’hmana poet refers 
to a Sivaksetra at a distance of five krosas from Pampanagara. 

* * I pp. 81-82. 

At the end of the festival of Virupaksa at Pampa, the 
author says that while part of the pilgrim crowd left for their 
homes, part proposed to make a stay at Vidyanagara to enable 
them to see also the car festival of God Ranganatha in the cave 
temple in Kiskindlia, i.e. in Anegondi. 

I p. 162. 

Coins 

Thrice the Campu refers to the gift of Daksina (pp. 2, 11 
and 149). In the first instance, the coin referred to may be of 
gold or silver, for tiie metal is mentioned as Kaladhauta. In 
the second and third instances, it is gold with the stamp of the 
Vidyanagara emblem, the boar (Mahavaraha Mudra). 

About the Temple of Pampa and Virupaksa 
While giving the idol of Virupaksa a dip, the Avabhrta 
snana, in the waters of the Tungabhadra, the Arcaka asks the 
people gathered there to have close darsan of the faint lines of 
Cakra, Padma etc. on the hands’ of. the image. The Arcaka 
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tells people also of the local legend (Mahatmya) that the image 
of Virupaksa was worshipped in the past by Hariscandra and 
the sages (p. 118), a legend, which, I am told, is referred to in 
an inscription also. While describing the forest, the Brahmana 
poet accompanying the minister’s son institutes a comparison 
between the forest and Pampambika; the image of Goddess 
Pampa, from which we gather that the idol of Pampa is in the 
form of one doing penance, with jata and valkala. The image 
of Pampambika is said to be in gold and the Goddess is 
described as presiding over the Brahmakunda, 

i 

p. 7. 

Besides the Utsavavigraha of Virupaksa, a Mulavdgraha of a 
Sivalihga is referred to, for which daily Abhiseka takes place. 
There seems to have been the custom of couples praying to 
Goddess Pampa for progeny, going to the festival and staying 
in the holy place for a time during the festival (Ksetravasa). 
In one place, Virupaksa mahaksetra, f.e., Pampanagara, is called 
Daksina Kasi Ksetra and it is said that Siva is imparting the 
Taraka Mantra in that place to all beings without exception. 

1 p. 16. 

Literary information 

1. As has already been referred to, the Campu describes 
sage Vidyaranya as taking part in the Virupaksa car festival. 
The first reference to Vidyaranya in this work is to his found- 
ing the city of Vidyanagara. 

IT; I 

After the idols had been placed in the car, sage Vidya- 
ranya also mounted up the car and took his seat there with his 
pupils and the sage got down after the car reached back its 
original place and the idols were brought down. This shows 
that Vidyaranya occupied a position next only to that of God 

. m I etc. p. 28. 
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1%’%: m crtofw i p. 44. 

2. The next important personage figuring in this Campu 
who interests a student of literature is the already-noted chief 
of Dambalpur near the Ivappagudde hills. This Brahmna chief 
is described in a long passage from which we learn that this 
person was an author. Unfortunately this Campu always re- 
frains from giving the names of persons. We glean that this 
Dambal chief belonged to the family of a Srinivasa Diksita 
who performed all the rites prescribed by Bodhayana, was the 
pupil of one Sadgurupadhyaya who was a devotee of Venkata- 
calapati Srinivasa and enjoyed the Sarvamanya of Gadadhara- 
pura agrahara, was a great Saiva, wrote in the midst of his 
daily worship of Siva many works on Siva like the Siva Nataka 
and who evidently wrote also the Vedantadhikaranaratna- 
malika and the Vaidikacuranirnaya. 

5wq5(wi^R#i:g?qjXfr?i5r^i%f^qiai3- 
qcI#CTWSiqn^qig5Tai3BWf^^^rf>crFcr:qi^oi^l%tT^fl%qRq'[?Tq?q^r- 
’T^^q^ff^fraF^«T^»Tf[sq?lwq5|3FTrq^TO%cT?rq?R?rRcrBm-cr- 
qt'iqrafcfBTBqCi^T: aTi^rt^^'qq^J i^^iFqFqqffqqraqqyriqe^qaficT- 

l%cqg: 

I pp- 26-7 

The Gadadharapura agrahara to which the Guru of the 
author-chief may be taken to have belonged may be somewhere 
near Vehkatapuram in Dharwar Dt, This Vehkatapuram is 
also famous as Tirupati and Sadgurupadhyaya, the Guru, is 



1. The Anvaya is not quite clear. 
XIV-4 
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also described in the above passage as a devote of Venkatacala 
Srinivasa. 

W e know that the Vedantadhikaranaratnamalika which 
seems to be ascribed here to the chief is usually ascribed to 
Bharati Ttrtha (Anandasrama edn.). Of the chief’s ancestor 
Srinivasa, we know nothing. The Sivanataka of the chief is 
not available. There are many works of the name Vaidika- 
caranirnaya and until we know our chief’s name we cannot 
identify his Vaidikacaranirnaya. In the next chapter again, 
during a discussion about Siva’s sports with Apsaras-damsels, 
reference is made to Jayadeva and other poets who dramatised 
the romantic sports of Gods and to plays of this nature like the 
Sivanataka and the Sivastapadl. 

I p. 102. 

The Sivanataka here mentioned is evidently the same as that re- 
ferred to previously as a work of the Dainbal chief. 

3. Jayadevea referred to here is the author of the Gita 
Govinda. We know of a later Sivastapadi, but not yet of a 
Sivastapadl earlier than the time of this Campu. 

4, When the son of the minister of Sirasi and his poet- 
friend go into the Anegondi forest, the later recounts to the 
fromer the greatness of the Bilva tree otherwise called the Sri- 
vrksa. The poet explains how the Sri Vrksa is a Saiva tree, 
how according to the Skandapurana, Laksmi is Gauri, and that 
according to the interpretation of great Saivas like Hara- 
dattacarya and Dik.sita, it is Siva who is glorified in the Puru-sa- 
sukta. 

qiff l’ 

qi^ ^ 3?qfi^ rliqq^^qsqwHriq * # 

^F?:if3?fTOqi^3;qi=iinq!^eq3: I * # pp. 87-88. 

The poet then refers tp a legend in the Sivarahasya according 
to which Laksmi created this tree to propitiate Siva with its 
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Dalas and that after attaining her object, offered the tree to 
Him. 

etc. p. 88 

We know of a Haradattacarya who is quoted in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, p. 61, (Anandasrama edn.), in the 
Nakulisapasupatadarsana section, with whom the Haradatta- 
carya mentioned as a great Saiva authority in this Campu 
may be identical. We are not able to identify the Diksita whom 
the Campu mentions as another great Saiva authority. 

5. There is the following verse on p. 107: . 

It is just possible there is a veiled hint here at sage VidyS,sahkara. 

6. There are references in the work to Sankara’s Brahma- 
sutra Bhasya (p. 35) and also twice to the opening verse of 
Sankara’s Saundaryalahari (pp. 106 and 114). 

II 

The Virupaksa Vasantotsva Campu is a work in four 
chapters (kandas) ; the first two chapters and the beginning of 
the third chapter are lost ; the manuscript available to us con- 
tains most part of the third chapter and the whole of the fourth 
chapter. The first three chapters seem to go together under the 
name Purvakanda, for the last, the fourth chapter is described 
as “Uttarah Turya Kandah”. The work describes the Madhava 
Navar!atra, the nine days Spring Festival, of God Virupaksa. 
The first three chapters take the festival up to the car-dragging, 
which takes place on the Paurnaml. In the fourth chapter 
forming the Uttara Kanda, we have the Hunt- festival, Mrga- 
yotsava, God Virupaksa going on hunt in the Anegondi forests 
described ; this Mrgayotsava takes place on the Pratipat ; that 
night, the festival of God’s sports with Apsarasas is also 
des:ribed. On the Dvitiya following is the festival of estrange- 
ment between Virupaksa and Pampa, and then reconciliation 
and marriage. The festivals close with Avabhrtha. The 
fourth chapter describes the festival from the Hunt to the 
Avabhrtha. In the first two chapters which are not available, 
the author must have described the festival from its beginning 
(Dhvajarohana etc.) up to the day of Car-dragging; One of 
the early festivals before the car-dragging is the procession of 
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God on a lion-vahana which is referred to in Ch. three (p. 13 

Poet Ahobala occasionally attempts at Bana-effects in the 
Gadya portions. Though he echoes Bana and some other poets 
also here and there, generally speaking, he writes a natural and 
easy style. He is at his best when he begins to satirise the 
foibles of the choultry manger. He can also be very minute in 
his observation and portrayal of men and things. We know of 
a number of small things of interest by going through this 
Campu, the distribution of boiled grain (Canaka) and Gudodaka 
Panaka, the antiquity of the expressions ‘Hara Hara Mahadeva' 
and ‘Namah Parvatipataye’ and others which can be gleaned 
from the summary given below. 

. A Summary of the Campu 

As our manuscript opens we find people gathered for the 
car festival (Rathotsava) ; the car is got ready and the Saiva- 
acaryas consecrate the car, perform the necessary honia and 
offer Bali to the Bhutas. Feasting of Brahmanas go on ; wet 
clothes serve as canopies over the heads of the Brahmanas 
feasting there. After the feast, they get pieces of Kaladhauta 
coin as Daksina. The pilgrims who have come for the festival 
stay intents (Patamajntapas). The tents (patamantapas) are 
frequently mentioned. The visitors receive also, after the feast, 
sandal, fans, and cool drinking water. 

The occassion is exploited by avaricious Brahmanas to 
make money by various devices. Firstly there is the Brahraana 
in charge of the choultry established there in Pampanagara by 
the Sirasi chief. The Brahmana is avaricious and makes money 
out of the supplies; he fills the choultry with his own kinsmen 
who had come there even on the first day of the festival. He 
is always busy making hay during the festive days. Without 
the knowledge of the temple officers, he slips into the temple 
promising the rich merchant-pilgrims that he would conduct 
Abhiseka for the Pampapati Lihga. He makes a pretence of 
an Abhiseka and in the middle is called away by a pupil of his 
father-in-law. As he rushes out of the temple, he is caught by 
the Sirasi chief and the manager of the temple (Parapati). 
The merchants (Vaisyas) who had asked him to do the Abhi- 
seka and Puja and had paid him for the services as well as for 
Prasada such as the PaScamrtaL now besiege him; The Brah- 
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mana is in a fix to know from which Vaisya he took the fees; 
there is a miserly merchant who joins the crowd and falsely 
alleges that he had also given money for Pancamrtaprasada. 
The chief and the temple manager try to examine the case 
while the call again comes for the Brahmana to hurry for a 
Dampati-puja, upon which the chief asks the Brahmana in what 
manifold ways he makes money. The Brahmana frankly 
relates his ways to the chief; he would put on his body, with- 
out even bathing, stripes of ash, go to the river-side for reciting 
the Samkalpa for the bathers of all castes and especially for 
Vaisyas and Sudras; he would receive fees or beg; he would 
just get some wet clothes as fees in services, and these he would 
sell away; would conduct Tarpanas and Ama sraddhas; would 
sometimes snatch his dues and at other times, lend petty cash; 
would pose as a yogin; would perform the Abhiseka of Siva- 
lihga; would take pilgrims round the old Peepal tree of Srigiri 
Bhatta, the shrines of Gunja Madhava, Patala Virupaksa and 
Pampambika ; would expound the greatness of Mother Goddess ; 
would receive presents from ladies, would conduct Puja in the 
temple of Pampapati ; and would hang about the abodes of the 
wealthy visitors. As the Brahmana is narrating these, another 
student calls him for the Dampati-puja. While the Parapati 
wants to punish the Brahmana, the chief excuses him asking 
him to behave better. After the Dampati-puja feast, a gold 
piece with the stamp of a big boar — — is 
given to him as Daksina. 

The Ksatriyas also use the occasion to take in exchange 
articles of value brought from other parts of the land. Spread- 
ing their wares under the cloth-canopies, the Vaisyas make 
money at the bazaars there. The Sudras make money by 
serving the rich gathered there. 

The crowds mount house-tops, trees and boulders. Couples 
have come there to live at the holy place from the beginning of 
the festival, praying for progeny. Women-folk of this group 
of pilgrims get upon the great eastern Gopura of the temple and 
take seats on the second floor there. Courtezans get up the 
balconies and turrets and men and women crowd the choultries. 
A glimpse is here given of the scope for love-affairs at festiva- 
Itimes. 

Yogins who have gathered there are then described. A 
temple officer, with a staff in his hand, now issues out and 
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orders a servant to beat the drum. The drum beat at Pampa- 
nagara seems to call out for the people of the adjacent Vidya- 
nagara and Kamalapura. People gather for the festival in 
their best dress, ornaments and flowers, from places far and 
near, like the locality of the Peepal tree of Srigiri Bhatta. 

Trees, buildings, boulders, the hills of Hemakuta and Matahga, 
all these are filled with people. The small details to be noted 
when people hurry out for a festival are very minutely and 
graphically described by the author. 

At that time some one in the crowd asks a poet standing ■ 

by his side to describe to him the several kings who are attend- 
ing the festival; the poet describes the Cakravarttin ruling at 
the city founded by sage Vidyaranya, the Asvapati Kasmlra 
Bhupala, the chief of SirasI, the chief of Moksagundam, the 
chief of Bellary, the chief of Rayadurga, the Boya chief of 
Chitaldrug, the chief of Harapura, the chief of Bhujanga- 
nagara, the chief of Laksmanesvara, the Brahmana chief of 
Dambal and the chief of Belagamve ; the poet gets in return for 
describing these chiefs a jewel ring. , > 

Even as he was describing, the poet had advanced towards ■ 

the car ; the Parapati is now asking people to go about their f 

Pradaksinas quickly. The idols of Siva and Parvati are i 

brought out on the Trikutapltha; prasada is distributed, the 
idols are placed on the ground and worshipped ; boiled grains 
and sweet drinks are now given to the crowd. The idols are 
then lifted up and placed in the car. The author says that 
‘devotion’ was the rope of the car, Vedas its horses and the car 
itself. Brahman. The devotees raise up their hands in Anjali 
and the idols are set on a jewel-seat. 

Then sage Vidyaranya goes up with his pupils and takes | 

his seat on the car. The devotees offer cocoanuts to the car, S 

meditate upon the car itself as Siva and drag it. The Parapati • 

makes a call for dragging the car, but the car moves not. 
Thereupon the king of Vidyanagara is requested to come down. 

The king comes from his mansion where he was standing, 
makes offerings to the car, prostrates before it and requesting 
it to move, gives a pull.l The car now moves. Devotees cry 
out God’s names and clap their hands. Trumpets are blown 

1. For the custoni pf the king going to the car and starting it 

on its course, see also the Rayavacaka, p, 4. 
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and drums, beat. This main car ds being dragged by Brah- 

There is another chariot endowed by a rich merchant named 
Pamparya on which a duplicate of the deities is mounted ; this 
car is dragged by the rest of the devotees gathered. There is a 
race between the two cars. During the dragging of the car 
those at the ropes are attended upon by people with fans and 
cool water. The Brahmanas take slight rest in the middle, re- 
citing Veda or engaging themselves in Sastravada. The car 
• reaches the boulder on the Matahga hill in front of the temple, 
where there is the image of a Nandin; the devotees drop the 
ropes and cry out God’s names. The car does not go furtheri ; 
heretics (called in the Campu, Bauddhas) live in the place be- 
yond that hill and Nandin stationed there seems to prevent 
Siva from going into the region of the heretics. 

The heretics are then described ; they gather there to ridi- 
cule Siva but are hounded out in no time. Heretic merchants 
come there to sell their goods, are all successfully deceived and 

made to flee from that place; the heretics had gathered some 
adherents among the lower classes; some of these adherents 
also flee, while the rest forsake the heretics and fall at the feet 
of Siva. 

The devotees -shout ‘Namah Pavatipataye’ and ‘Hara Hara 
Mahadeva’, and go round the car ; the ropes of the car are 
removed and tied to the other side and the Arcaka above turns 
the idols in the opposite direction, making them now face the 
temple tower. 

It is evening; some who are in a hurrv ru.sh home. The 
car starts on its return journey; a man falls down in the crowd 
and^ is removed. The two cars move. There is a description 
of Siva going in the cai. Sun sets and some people go away 
There is a description of the sunset. Though it is time now 
for the Bramanas to worship Sandhya, they resolve to take the 
car to its destination first. Torches are now lit. The Moon 
rises and is described by the author. The cars reach their ori- 
ginal plages. The Brahmanas prostrate before the car and go to 
their Sandhyayandana, desiring to h ave the Dars'ana of the 

1 . Really cannot proceed further; the distance thus covered 
by the car from the temple tower to the Matanga boulder is just a 
furlong. , 
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Mfllasthana Liiiga after Sandhyavandana prayers. Those who 
dragged the other car buy and eat sweets and go to their places. 
The king of Vidyanagara goes round the car thrice, takes 
prasada and, saluted by the other chiefs, he leaves for his city 
on an elephant. 

After puja and distribution of Prasada, the idols are 
brought down; sage Vidyaranya gets down with his pupils and 
departs. 

A rich merchant provides a DIpavali for the occasion and 
the adjoining hills of Rsyamuka, Matahga and Heraakuta shine 
now with lights. Brahmanas return after Sandhyavandana 
and extol Siva. 

The idols are taken into the temple ; they reach the Yaga- 
sala where Kurabha-artikya is performed for the idols to 
remove Drstidosa. Courtezans then offer Artikya in a gold 
pot. The idols are taken into the Yajnasala and are worshipped. 
After placing watches, the Parapati also goes home. At his 
house he honours Brahmanas with sandal, pan etc. Every 
house honours the Brahmanas. On the moonlit sands of the 
river, groups gather and honour Brahmanas. 

Some of the Brahmanas who are poets enjoy the moon- 
light and break into verses. 

Description of a love-story in the moonlit night now 
starts. A couple has come to the holy place of Pampa praying 
for progeny, but instead of keeping to his wife’s side that 
night, the husband leaves his tent and spends his time witnes- 
sing a religi ms play going on at that place. The pining lady 
denounces for some pages the moon and the cool breeze. A 
SakM meets the husband and tells him the plight of his pining 
beloved (6 pages). The Sakhi describes how happily couples 
come to the festival, enjoy themselves; she mentions here some 
people enjoying the sight of monkeys playing in the great 
eastern gopura of the temple. The Sakhi bears back a message 
to the lady and finally the couple come together. Their meet- 
ing, talking together and enjoing each other’s company take 
many pages. The next day dawns and the husband leaves for 
bath. The lady prays to God Virupaksa for progeny. Through 
her mouth the author of the Campu bestows blessings on those 
that attend or read or speak; about Virupaksa’s Vasantotsava. 
There is a good omen that this couple would get progeny and 
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tbe husband decides to feast Brahmanas. The wife prepares 

the ' feast.'" . 

Here ends the Third Kanda called Rathotsaha of the 
Virupaksadeva Gampu describing the Vasantotsava. 

The Uttara Turya Kanda. 

The first verse says that the author Ahobala is describin®- 
in the form of this Campii the car-festival of God Pampapati 
for the sake of the chief of Pfiraudipattana. 

The car-dragging was on the Paurnaml; the Pratipat 
follows: it is the day of the festival of God’s Hunt, Mrgayot- 
sava; the God of Hemakutacala leaves for hunt on that day on 
a horse-vahana, singly, without Parvati. People gather to see 
this festival, while some who consider only the car- festival 
important have an early meal, buy some articles and prepare to 
go away. There is a graphic description of the behaviour of a 
dispersing crowd., Newer crowds were however coming from 
the two newly established cities, Vidyanagara and Kamalapura. 

The Hunt is the Uttarahga of the car-restival. Siva- 
dvijas offer Bali to the Astra Dev ata and start the festival. 
The crowds refresh themselves with cool water. 

While there is yet sometime for the car-festival to begin, 
the son of the minister of the Sirasi chief suggests to a Brah- 
raana poet standing by his side that they might spend the time 
by crossing the river and going about the forest on the other 
side of the river.^ The poet agrees because of the prospect of 
seeing the great Siva temple which is on the other side of the 
river at a distance of five krosas. On the other side of the 
river, it is all forest after a short distance. The Brahmana is 
afraid and prays to God Virupaksa to save him from wild 
beasts. From that place, the summit of the Hemakuta hill is 
slightly visible. The poet describes the sights of the forest to 
the minister’s son. 

The two come v pon a Bilva tree; the minister’s son asks 
how that tree which is called Sri Vrksa or Laksmi Vrksa be- 
came a tree sacred to Siva. The poet explains quoting the 
Skandapurana, Haradattacarya, a Diksita and the Sivarahasya. 
The Skanda-quotation is to show that Laksmi means Parvati •' 
Haradattacarya and Diksita are cited to show that Purusa 
means Siva and that the Purusa Sukta is on Siva ■ the Siva- 
rahasya story says that Laksmi worshipped Siva with the leaves 
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of the Bilva tree, praying to Him that she should win the love 
of Visnu ; after getting a place on Visnu’s chest, Laksmi offered 
the Bilva tree itself to Siva. The three “Dalas” of the Bilva 
represent Siva’s three eyes. In fact, the Bilva tree shows the 
identity of Sh'a and Visnu and Parvati and Laksmi. The fruits 
of a Bilva tree represent the Sivalihga; by going round a Bilva 
tree, one attains the merit of worshipping Siva. The two then 
touch the tree and go round it; 

They then walk up and reach the Hanumad river; to eiijoy 
the beauty of the sight, the minister’s son drags the poet to the 
top of the adjoining hill of Rsyamtika, from where they could 
seethe Virupaksa temple also. From there, they reach a 
hamlet, and directed by its inhabitants, they go towards 
Kiskindha. They reach Ki.skindha through a passage between 
two huge boulders and at the mouth of a cave, they see a 
boulder; it is called Valibhandara. The ministers’s son enjoys 
himself for a time by jumping about the boulders. Reminded 
of the hunt-festival, the two rush back. After they cross the 
Hanumad river, a tiger crosses their path. The frightened poet 
prays to God Virupaksa, who suddenly appears on horse, in the 
dress of a horseman of the king and saves the two. (Meantime 
the idol of Virupaksa on the horse-vahana had started for the 
hunt-festival.) The poet extols the saviour as God when the 
latter gives the poet a signet-ring with the name of ‘Virupasa- 
deva’. The poet requests the saviour to escort them safely up 
to the Tuhgabhadra. On reaching the river, the divine escort 
vanishes. The poet now understands it is God himself who 
saved them, and the ring with God’s name also confirms. They 
cross the river and stop for Sandhyavandana. 

They overhear at that time the voice of Siva sporting with 
Apsaras- women ; the latter entreat him for company; God 
creates the seasons there, takes manifold forms and justifying 
His name Kamesvara, sings and enjoys Himself. The author 
adds that it is usual for poets to describe the love-sports of 
Gods and cites jayadeva, the Sivanataka and the Sivastapadi. 
In this Lila, river Gahga asks Siva to give her a lift and Siva 
bears her on His head. Taking leave of the ladies, Siva rushes 
back to Parvati whom He has now neglected for a time. As 
He rushes past, the poet and the minister’s son recognise Him 
and then proceed to the street in front of the temple where 
Siva’s idol in Hunter’s form is stationed. 
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Now takes place the enactment of the festival of Parvati 
in anger, diva’s paraphernalia is lifted by ParvatFs servants. 
Siva runs after Parvati -who rushes into the temple. The idol 
of Parvati is hidden in the Yajnasala behind a curtain, and it 
is ordered that neither Siva nor any of his men should be 
allowed in. Siva and party come; sweets are hurled like stones 
by the two parties. Siva foi-ces his entry, but does not go 
beyond the curtain. Poets now sing verses on the difference 
that has arisen between Siva and Parvati. Reference is made 
to the opening verse of Sankara’s Saundaryalahari which says 
that without Sakti, Siva cannot do anything. There seems to 
be a veiled reference here to sage Vidyasahkara also. 

After the distribution of Prasada, the Arcakas and others 
leave the place in charge of watchmen. In the night there was 
the exposition of a Harakatha. 

The next day was Dvitiya and the last day of the festival. 
Those who previously desired to leave for their homes, decide 
to prolong their stay. 

Siva’s difference with Parvati continues and the drama is 
staged in all its detail. There is knocking of doors and two 
persons quarrelling within in the roles of Siva and Parvati. 
The author Ahobala devotes some pages to the repartees of the 
tw^o. Parvati comes round in the end ; the door to her cham- 
ber is now opened and the idol of Siva is rushed in; the two 
idols are then seated on the same PItha. 

Then comes off the festival of the marriage between Siva 
and Parvati. As a part of that mai-riage Vasanta Madhava is 
worshipped. Safifron-water is dashed on people. 

The last item of the Spring festivities is the Avabhrtha- 
snana of the idols in the Tuhgabhadra, in the moonlit night. 
When the idol of Siva is made bare for the dip, the priest asks 
the people to have close darsana and note the faint marks of 
Lotus, Cakra, etc. on the palm of the idol which once Haris- 
candra and the sages had worshipped. The Diksita Arcakas dip 
the Trisula Astra Deva in the water ; Vedaparayana follows. 
The idols are taken back to the temple, and every house on the 
way makes offerings. Temple dancers head the procession. 

Meantime, at a street cerner, a rhapsody on the exploits of 
one Nana, the Brahmana minister of the Asvapati king, was 
going on. Crowds rush to see the idols from that place. 
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The idols enter the temple. The flag- staff is worshipped 
and the Gods requested to present themselves in the Dhvaja are 
given leave to depart. The banner-Gloth with the painting of 
Nandin is then brought down. 

The king offers his final worship and leaves with his 
retinue. While others go away to rest, the temple priests are 
able to take only a short rest, for there is the daily festival 
(Nityotsava) to be carried on. 

Some part of the crowd now decides to leave Parnpanagara 
after the noonday meal. The author Ahobala now comes back 
to his favourite theme of satirising the choultry-manager. The 
relatives of this miserly Brahmana start for their places w'hen 
somebody tells them that visitors to a holy place should leave 
only after the midday meal. They squat again, but the choultry- 
brahmana pretends to be seriously ill One of the pupils of the 
choultry-Brahmana^s father-in-law now narrates the funny story 
of a miser who outwitted God Siva ; in this story, the name 
Vijayanagara occurs often. At the end of this laither long sub- 
story, the sirasi chief is said to have sanctioned provisions for 
the free feasting on that day also, on hearing which the choultry- 
manager is cured of his illness. 

Most of the people then leave Pampaptara. Some however 
go to Vidyanagara proposing to stay there for some time to 
enable them to witness the car-festival of God Rahganatha in 
the cave-temple of Kiskindha. 

At the bidding of the Parapati, the Arcaka performs 
Samproksana according to the Agamas. Thus this Vasanto- 
tsava takes place every year. 

Thus ends the Uttara Turya Kanda of the Yirupaksa Deva 
Campu describing the Lord's Vasanta-f estival 

III 

THE HUMOROUS SUB-STORY AT THE END OF 
THE WORK. 

A miserly Brahmana once came to Vijayaneigara with his wife ; 
for some years he was getting on as a guest in one house after 
another till the householders of Vijayanagar got fed up with the 
fellow and threw him out. Unwilling to take up a house and 
run a householder's life himself, the miser, with his wife, resorted 
to the temple of v^iva, and promising the temple priest there that 
he would betaking care of the temple-lamps, he got permission to 
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live , in the temple. He' directed his' wife to do sundry services 
like Garryiiig water in richmen’s houses and earn money. Besides 
working in the temple, the miser made, himself available for Pan- 
canga-consultations and for the conduct of daily domestic pujas in 
some houses where he had his food also frequently. Being a miser 
be was afraid of any addition to his family, but gradually how- 
ever he came to feel that a son was necessary to give him merit 
in the other world. He would not spend some pleasant time with 
his wife and even the pw which she brought from the town on 
her return from work, he would sell away. One day he made up his 
mind to pray to Siva for progeny. Siva spoke to Parvati and the 
two decided to give him progeny. It was the Mahalayapaksa 
and after a heavy feast at a Sakrn Mahalayasraddha, the miser 
was in deep sleep in the night in the temple. God induced the 
couple to come together, but the Brahmana regretted that he gave 
way to the tempation in a forbidden season and in forbidden pre- 
mises. He began ill-treating his pregnant wife, but God consoled 
her with an incorporeal voice that a son excelling the father would 
be born to the lady. The parents were slightly disturbed because, if 
it were to be a girl child, they could take money for the marriage. A 
son was born to them, looking just like his father. The Brahmana 
himself without outside help, conducted all the samskaras for his 
son. Child in hand, the mother would go out and beg oil etc. at 
the bidding of her husband. She soon resumed her menial ser- 
vices at richmen’s houses and her husband was carefully 
hoarding all the monies earned by them both under the ground. 
He then went out begging for money for the son's upanayana 
and, depositing underground that money also, had a ceremony per- 
formed quietly by himself in the temple. Once a regular Brahma- 
carin, the boy went out for Bhiksa and became an adept in the 
arts of his father. People christened the son Parama Lobhi 
Bhattaraka and he grew to be thirty years old. Whereupon the 
mother desired to see her son married and told her husband 
about her desire. The miserly father at once thought of the 
expenses of a son's marriage and bemoaned a son's birth. When 
the wife began to press again, the miser said that they could 
arrange for their son's marriage only in a family similar to their 
own; he did not like most of the Brahmana families known to 
him, for some had spent their self-earned money to build houses 
for themselves, some ate at their own expense and some put on 
silks and ornaments, some, though eating in other's houses, spent 
for their pan, and some were even addicated to making gifts. He 
therefore found that there was no Brahmana to equal himself. 
But the wife did not despair of finding a Brahmana family 
equal to theirs and asked her husband to go out on tour and find 
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such a family. The miser spent many months pretending to 
look up an auspicious day for starting but had to start finally. He 
took only some quantity of. flour for Iiis sustenance during his 
wanderings. Whenever he saw Brahmanas eating rich food or 
living happily or chewing he would loath their sight. He 
wandered widely and for many days, cursing himself for beget- 
ing a son. He reached a river and sat there to refresh himself. 
Just a little flour was peeping out where the piece of cloth 
with the flour was tied; he appeased his hunger with that bit of 
flour and water. As he was resting there after this Teast', he 
saw on the same river-bank another Brahmana also who was 
appeasing his hunger in a much cleverer way ; he just held up his 
bag of food in the sun, and drank the water marked by the shadow 
of the bag. 'There really was a Brahmana, one better than him- 
self’, thought the miser. The only anxiety was that he should have 
a daughter and should not be a Sagotra. For his part, the stran- 
ger had decided not to talk to the miser of Vijayanagara, for the 
latter had gone to the extent of utilising a particle of flour for his 
food. The miser of Vijayanagara however would not leave him 
and the two learnt about each other. The new miser was from 
Radha in Gauda, known by the name Atilobhin, and wandering 
about in search of a sufficiently miserly son-in-law. The old 
miser promised that his son could also perform the feat of simply 
tlrinking, for food, the water marked by the shadow of a parcel 
of food. The old miser extolled his daughter that as a child 
she drank off her mother’s breast only a few drops of milk. The 
marriage was then fixed; neither party was to buy any clothes or 
ornaments for the other; the two parties are each to eat at its 
own expense ; and so that the public might not laugh at such a 
marriage, they should conduct the function on that river-bank itself 
where they met; the birds would furnish the necessary music; the 
sylvan flowers would waft enough fragrance and besides, no ves- 
sels were needed when leaves were in plenty on the riverside ; 
flowers and fruits also were in abundance and between themselves 
the two fathers could themselves officiate also as the priests. 
Beyond their friendship, no other honours were to be exchanged on 
the marriage occasion. The girl to be married was called xlsa* 

The miser of Vijayanagara returned to his wife and showed 
her first how he had brought back the flour without using it for 
his food. He informed his wife and son about the marriage and 
asked both to go about severally and beg for money to have the 
marriage done. He himself did his share of that begging. The 
son extracted donation ^ven from poor people. The father begged 
for decent marital clothes' from a munificent man and without 
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keeping them for the marriage, sold them, since they were too 
costly for their status. The two parties met on the river side and 
put up two huts. The marriage was conducted. 

Siva, at that time, came there with Parvati to enjoy the fun of 
this marriage. They appeared on the riverside as an aged 
Brahmana couple. The two misers were perturbed to see people 
coming even to that forlorn spot. The aged Brahmana told them 
that he had come especially to attend the marriage and receive 
some Daksina from them. The miser of Vijayanagara frankly 
protested that, having sought a manforsaken place for the marri- 
age, in his fear of guests, he should be left alone and not 
troubled like that. The aged man threatened to do Satyagraha if 
he was not given something. The miser made the counter-threat 
that they themselves were all on hunger-strike. The aged men 
would not go even then and the miser told him that, if the aged 
man would call on him again after their return to the city, he 
would just see if anything could be given. God took a promise of 
gift from the miser and then insisted on being fed ; but the miser 
informed that they were all on fast. In the night, when the aged 
couple was asleep, the two misers finished the remaining rites of 
the marriage, like Sesahoma, and left for their respective places. 
The miser of Vijayanagara could not escape the aged man who 
caught him the next morning. The miser said ''Come after some 
days; I shall see if I could give you something'’. And the aged 
Brahmana said : "We shall follow you till you give.'' As they 
crossed a village on the way, the miser tried to get rid of the old 
man but could not. They all reached Vijayanagara, and as soon 
as the miser settled down again in his temple, the old man began 
pressing for the gift. The miser replied that he could give the 
old man something by eaiiiing in the course of a few days. Though 
the miser's wife was for getting rid of the old couple by giving 
them a little, the miser decided to decieve them. The old couple 
went about the town narrating their adventure, the marriage on 
the river bank and the rest, and making the people roar in laught- 
er. Though some merchants were willing to gratify the old couple 
by giving them whatever they wanted, Siva who was in the old 
man's role, wanted to take a gift only from the miser. 

When the old man called again for his gift, the miser had 
stretched himself as a corpse with his wife weeping by his side, 
determined not to move even a finger though people might mount 
his body on the pyre. Siva came and telling the wife that he was 
a doctor and would bring her husband back to life, examined the 
miser's pulse. He diagnosed the suffering as Sannipata and 
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getting burning firewood, searched the miser’s feet. The miser 
moved not ; Siva said that the man was dead and that since lus 
son was not near by, He would himself cremate the miser’s body. 
Placed on the burning pyre, the miser still moved not. The gods 
above told Siva that he was rather cruel in persuing a man like 
that. Siva now’ assumed His form and said, ‘O Brahraana, miser, 
you need not give me any gift ; I am defeated ; you have won, rise 
up now. 1 am Siva, Pampapati, ask of me whatever you want”. 
And immediately the miser sprang up fi'om the pyre and made 
obeisance to Siva who blessed him. 


PHONETIC CHANGES IN TAMIL WORDS BORROWED 
FROM CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

■BY ■ 

M. R. Rajagopai,a Iyengar, m.a., l.t., 

11. Simple Consonants. 

Since the publication of my article on “Phonetic Changes 
in Tamil Words Borrowed from Classical Sanskrit”, my atten- 
tion has been drawn to an article entitled “The Sanskritic Ele- 
ment in the Vocabularies of the Dravidian Languages” (No. Ill 
Dravidic Studies, University of Madras) by Mr. S. Anavarata- 
vinayakam Pillai. On reading it I find that the following 
generalizations of mine had already been made by Mr. Anam 
varatavinayakam Pillar and I hasten to acknowledge the fact. 
I regret I had not read the booklet before I sent my article for 
publication 


Page 177 Journal of O. R. 1939 the change of Skt ^ to <sr 


J? 

Jf 

79 


17 S 

178 

184 

185 
187 
187 

190 

191 

191 

192 

193 
193 


of ^ followed by 

to.^ 

of 3T to @ 
of 1!^ to ^ 
of C to sr 
of S’ to ^ 
of S’ to ^ 
of ^ to a. 

of K to ^ 
of ^ to STUJ 
of 3?! to 
of ^ to ^ 
of srr to g>sa: 


Since Tamil has no counterparts for many of the 
consonantal letters in Sanskrit, it becomes necessary to change 
the consonants in Sanskrit loan-words to suit the Tamil script. 
Even when corresponding letters exist in the Tamil alphabet,' 
the phonetic system of Tamil requires the modification of 
certain consonants before the words containing them can 
XIV~6 
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become current in Tamil usage. In this section an attempt is 
made to study these changes of consonants. The change in 
Tamil is indicated by the change in the script and not in the 
sound, though the letter, corresponds, in many cases, to the 
change in the sound. It is difficult to state definitely and 
dogmatically what the sound-values of the Tamil letters s, 
i_, ^ and u are in modern Tamil, when they appear in combi- 
naticm with other letters, and when they appear in the beginning, 
middle or end of a word. How, for example, is the initial « 
in to be pronounced? Is it k or g (Sanskrit ^ or F) ? 

A large number of people whose mother-tongue is Tamil 
pronounce it as g as in Sanskrit F, but many pronounce it also 
as k (kahgai). There is, however, no difficulty in regard to 
the sound-value of initial « in native Tamil words like 
sir®, Smir, (girEi(S and the like. Invariably initial « has the 
sound of k (Sanskrit^). Similarly when the consonant is 
doubled in the middle of a Tamil word, there is no doubt that 
it is pronounced as /^ as in the words sdsirw, isdSuir, Qsd(g and 
so on. When « occurs mediall)’' in vocalic combinations as in 
jijsih, it seems to have the sound of the aspirate h, though there 
are people who pronounce it as ^ and even as g. When® 
follows the corresponding nasal sound ® as in uniiSf, Qstk 
Q siren, etc., the sound heard in the pronunciation of many 
Tamilians at the present day seems to approximate to the voiced 
stop g as in the English word go. The phonetic rendering of 
the words would be sahgu (or cangu) pilhgi, sehgol (or ceiigol). 
The pronunciation of s transliterated as c by the editors of 
tAe Taw7 presents even greater difficulties. Initial d 

as in fftlif, Qs@is<dsr and QsirwQu/S s&tins to have the sound of s 
as in Sanskrit santi and slla, but one sometimes hears it 
pronounced as catti with the sound c as in Sanskrit When 
d is doubled in the middle of a word, there is no doubt that it 
has the sound of c as in the words udeas, sdQsiB and Sds 
luih. The sound is the same as the Sanskrit Differences 
of pronunciation occur, however, when d follows the corres- 
ponding nasal (g (n). How is .s.rr^^L/irui to be pronounced? 
Some pronounce the ^ as cl with the ^ sound. Many pro- 
nounce it as ^ (ji) giving it the sound of / as in Sanskrit 

In and the sound heard approximates 

most often to / (^), d in vocalic combinations seems to be 
pronounced as s E.g. tw® (pSsi) and «/r® (kasu). The letter 
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should not begin a Tamil ' word, ■ though in recent times 
such words ,as i-.4£)/rir£3 have been imported, and can occur , only 
medially. When it is doubled as In u/rtl® and QsinLt^r- 

the pronunciation is that of t, the voiceless 'stop as in 
Sanskrit and may be rendered phonetically into kattai, 
patta and kotti. But what is its sound in vocalic combina- 
tions? In words like and is the sound that of 

the voiced stop d or the voiceless The majority of 
Tamilians pronounce it as (voiced), but occasiGnally one 
hears also the t sound. The letter ^ seems to have different 
sounds according to circumstance. Initial in native Tamil 
words like and is always pro- 

nounced as 't (Skt. but in words borrowed from Sanskrit 
like ^Quirawy and one hears it pronounced 

differently by different people. Many pronounce it as d 
(voiced) (Skt ^) and quite a large number pronounce it as 
t (voiceless) like the p in The sound of p in 

seems to be neither the voiceless T' nor the voiced d, but the 
aspirated ih or dh that of ih in the English word then. 
Similarly L/ answers for different sounds in words like ujlI® 
and Initial u in native Tamil words is generally 

pronounced as a voiceless stop p as in u/tlI® (patt^). In 
words of Sanskrit origin like and (f%^), 

though the voiceless pronunciation is not uncommon, many 
pronounce it also as voiced probably because of a know- 
ledge of their Sanskrit derivation; medial u, when doubled, 
has invariably the voiceless p sound as s^umu. When u 
follows the corresponding nasal consonant d) as in the 

commonest pronunciation is the voiced b (arambai). The 
difficulty of deciding the sound values of these consonants 
becomes even greater when we find that they are pronounced 
differently in different Tamil areas and by different castes or 
groups of Tamil-speaking people even in the same area. In 
view of these difficulties I have thought it best in this section to 
indicate the change in the consonants of loan words by giving 
the Tamil letters into which they are modified and not by the 
phonetic symbols of the sounds which vary according to places 
and persons. 

No mention is made here of changes in Sanskrit words 
when they merely follow the rules of Tamil sandhi as in 

jtfpuu) and 
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As has been already stated, the changes in simple con- 
sonants have been set forth elaborately by the author of Nannul 
and only a few more remain to be added. 

The consonant ^ (k). 

Sanskrit ^ generally remains unchanged except when it is 
member of a conjunct consonant. 

^(g) and \ (gh) for which there are no 
corresponding letters in the Tamil alphabet are changed to ^ 


in Tamil (Nannul). 



e.g. 

Ski. 

^ (kh) 

Tam, 


khalina 


ssSmih kalinam 


ftrar sikha 


9i(ssi^ cikai 


3TT%S akhila 


akil 


sataniakha 

catamakan 

e.g. 

Skt. 

(9) 

Tam. 


3 ^ guru 


00 kuru 


T 1 T% gati 


kati 


Skt. 

^ (9^0 

Tm'iu 


ghana 


smih kanam 


ghata 


SU.W katam 


As ^ never begins a Sanskrit word except in technical 
books and as it occurs only as the first or second member of a 
conjunct consonant, its change in Tamil will be considered in 
the third section which treats of conjunct consonants. 

(h) ^ (M) *T (g) and ^ (gh) may change into ^ in 
some words : — 

Tam, 

maghi wir9 masi 

The simple consonant ^ (c). 

1 . \ (c) remains generally unchanged:— 

Tam. 

cunia sr-m<smw cunnani 
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Skt. Tam, 

ceti ceti 

ruci 8 .( 5 © tiruci 

2. In a few words ^ (c) is changed to ^ (k) 

e.g. Skt. Tam. 

camart /sunB kamari 

cinca kincam 

3. (c) is sometimes changed also to ii (y) : — 

e.g. Skt. Tam. 

kuca ©tuLo kuyain 

vacana emueeni: vayanam 

4. ^ (c) in Sanskrit words is sometimes changed to 

^ (t) in Tamil: — 

e.g. Skt. Tarn. 

nica S fwt nitan 

The consonant S. (ch). 

1. \{ch) for which there is no correspoxiding letter in 

Tamil is changed to i= (c) (Nannul) : — 
e.g. ' Skt. Tam. 

chala calam 

chandas candai 

cha)^! ■F.rexuj cayai 

The consonant %(j). 

^ (/) for which there is no corresponding letter in 
the Tamil alphabet is usually changed to ^ (c) (Nannul) : — 

e.g. Skt. Tam. 


jala 
vajin 
^ jada 
^ jahnu 
jataka 


calam 
mirB vaci 
s^L^w catam 
can nil 

^fr^sw catakaiii 
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2- ^ (/) in Sanskrit words is sometimes changed to 

@ (n) in Tamil: — 

e.g. Skt. Tani. 

jala (^irsoth nalam 

3. (/) is sometimes changed also to ih (y) ,(vide change 

of ^ to lii) (Nanniil) : — 


e.g. Skt. 

raja 


aja 

bhujil 

31^1^ ambit j a 
pahkaja 
jamadagni 
gaja 


Tam. 

ffrujm ray an 
ayan 
L^uuih puyam 
^wLfujih ampuyam 
umBLuih pankayam 
^(ummSuumT iyaiiiatikiyar 
siuih kayatn 


The consonant ^ (//z). 

\ (//^) for which there is no counterpart in Tamil is 
changed to (c) just like "f, (Nannul) 
e.g. Skt. Tam. 

ffSiT jhata s^6S)L^ catai 

jbatila ffi^soth caltlara 

The consonant ^ («). 

The Sanskrit consonant ^ (n) does not occur except as the 
first member of a conjunct consonant and will therefore be 
treated in section III. 

The consonant ^ (f). 

\(t) generally remains unchanged in Tamil:— 
e.g. Skt. Tam. 



I;;'..' ■ 

1/: 
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Skt. 

Tam. 


cetl 

Qfi^. ceti 


hataka 

.^L^sih atakam i 


1. When ^ (i) begins 

a Sanskrit word, it is generally pre- 


ceded by a prothetic f (i) when taken into Tamil (Nannul) ' 


e.g, Skt. 

Tam. 


^ tanka 

g)t_B«LC) itahkarn 

If' 

The consonant \ {pi) , 


As there is no letter in 

Tamil corresponding to the Sanskrit 

1 

letter \{th), \ (//f) is invariably changed to il{t) (Nannul) 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

h 

kathora 

^(^ULh katuram 

}'■ 

5CR3 ramatha 

^ufTwi^th iramatam 


^1^34)1 kanthika 

s<stkrid^ms kantikai 

i 

The consonant % (4). 


1. Justlike 3 (f/j), i; 

(d) for which there is no corres- 

1 

ponding letter in Tamil is changed to tl (t) (Nannul) : — 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

j 

khanda 

sA® kandu 

s 

gandiva 

stT^ kandivam 

i 

2. The Sanskrit ^ (d) is sometimes changed to ^ (1) : — 

r 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 


^ nida 

its(rih ni}am 


cudamani 

(^^mcGGsPi cujamani 


3. In a few instances 

\{d) is changed to ^ (/) : — 

r 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

[ 

garuda 

kalulan 

1 

pida 

iSes)^ pilai 

I 

ciidika 

culi 

1 

Jnf% nadi 

fBir^ nali 
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4. Initial!!, (rf) is preceded by a prothetic ® (i) when 
changed to L. (t) (Nannul) : — 

e.g. Skt. Tam. 

dambha §:i^wuih itampam 

The consonant \ (dh). 

(dh) in Sanskrit words is changed to il (t) when they 
are borrowed in Tamil (Nannul) : — 
e.g. Skt. Tam. 

niudha miitan 

drclha ’ titam 

aTNI-Jl asadhi ati 

The consonant T (h). 

Sanskrit T (t*) does not undergo any change in Tamil: — 


e.g. 


Skt. 

sreni 

sona 
^ ciirna 


Tam, 

eni 

Q^fr'Bsm conai 

cunnatti 


The consonant 

Sanskrit ^ (/), initial, medial, or final, generally remains 
unchanged 


e.g* 


Skt 

^’71 tapas 
tanaya 
pataki 
ifd heti 
^ gati 


T am, 

^.Qjw tavam 

tanayai 

pataki 

eti 

kati 


e.g. 


^ (t) is sometimes changed to i (c) in Tamil: 
Ski, Tam, 

tunda cundu 

tittiri 9j:9ff} cicciri 

pitta piccan 
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2. Final in Sanskrit words is usually dropped in 

Tamil:— 


Skt. becomes 

Tam, 

The consonant \ (ih). 

The consonant (th) for which there is no corresponding 
letter in Tamil becomes /S (t) in Tamil (Nanntil) :■ — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

yittha 

msL^ih utam 

ratha 

iratam 

katha 

katai 

sapatha 

capatam 

The consonant \ {d). 

So also \{d) for which there is no counterpart in the 
Tamil alphabet is changed to ^ (t) (Nannfi!) 

e.g, Skt. 

Tam. 

dukiila 

tukil 

dasi (a servant 

tati 

maid) 


daivam 

tevu 

hrdaya 

itayam 

The consonant ^(dh). 

1. As might be expected \ (dh) becomes in Tamil ^ (t) 
(Nannul) : — 

e.g. ■ Skt. 

Tam. 

vidhi 

©9^ viti 

^ dharma 

tarumam 

dhanus 

tanu 

ausadha 

aviltam 


2. There are also instances of Sanskrit ^ (dh) being 
changed to ^ (c) in Tamil:— 

XlV-7 
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Tam. 

carai 

sirmw canam 

The consonant ^ (k). 

1. The Sanskrit consonant ^ (w) generally remains un- 
changed in Tamil : — 

e.g. Ski. Tam. 

nastika nattikam 

jnana (^(rmw nanam 


e,g. Sk'L 

dhara 

dhyana 


sasana 


catanam 


janaki 


canaki 


2. ^ (7t) is sometimes changed to 0 (n). 

Skt. Tam. 

nala (^rrefTw nalam 

3. Final ^ (n) in Sanskrit words is often dropped in 
Tamil:- 


Ski. 

karin 

vajin 


Tam. 
s[fl kari 
®//r© vaci 

The consonant ^ (p). 


1. The Sanskrit consonant generally remains unchanged 

V'in Tamil:— ' 

e.g. Skt Tam. 

pahkti patti 

pitta piccan 

lipi ^eSIiS ilipi 

2. Sanskrit (p) is sometimes dropped in Tamil:— 

e.g. Skt. Turn. 

kacchapa sSsw kaccam 

^ rupa ‘i!> «u0 uru 
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'k (P) a Sanskrit word is often changed to® (v) in 
Tamil; — 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

giof suparna 

iLQjmrdr iivanaii 

upadhyaya 

ffiL 0 //r^^" uvatti 

apati 

avati 

dipika 

tivikai 

tapas 

tavaiii 

rupa 

a.0®7ii) uriivam 

qRq padapa 

ufTjSQm patavam 

wrfl vapi 

0 //ra^ vavi 

apana 

^<sii€mw avanam 

4- 1, (P) in a Sanskrit word is sometimes changed to ^ 
(t) in Tamil;— 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

pippali 

^uiSeS tippili 

The consonants T {ph), t (b) ^ (bh). 

As there are no letters 

in Tamil corresponding to the 

Sanskrit Si (ph) \(b) and R 

{hh), they are generally changed 

to u (p) in Tamil (Nanntil) : 

— 

qi 

(ph). 

e.g. Skt. 

T am. 

phanin 

pani 

^ phala 

uujm pay an 


bandha 

uie^w pantam 

kliba 

Qe^uth kilipam 
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Ski. Tam, 


rambha 

aranipai 

^Hlabha 

ilapam 

rsabha 

@L-.uii3 itapam 

bhuvana 

Lj^uissTih puvanani 

lobha 

©.(oa’/rLjfi) nlopa 

1. ^ and ^(6 6* bh) are 

sometimes changed to A (v) in 

Tamil just like T (P) (see before) 


\(b). 

e,g, Skt: 

Tam. 

sfM badha 

W6s>^ vatai 

maiiabali 

iicmai? mavali 

bimba 

(sSwuih vimpani 


ibh). 

’ffRT sabha 

^<300/ avai 

Wm rsabha 

^u.sinl> itavam( initial^ being 
dropped) 

nabhi 

m(sS- navi 

vallabha 

QieO€OQ:(^ vallavan 

nabhas 

isQuh navam 

abhisarika 

jf©9,5^/ri^avicari (with a degra- 
dation in the meaning of 
the word) 

The consonant ^ (m). 

The Sanskrit consonant 
changed in Tamil : — 

\ (m) generally remains un- 

e,g. Skt. 

T am. 

if^I sumitra 

sfiSfi^eau cumittirai 

hinia 

imam 

niatsya 

maccam 



1 ; ; 

! 
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f, 

Skt. 

Tam. ; 


ksama 

seam kamai 


1. Like > 1 ^ and 57, ( j&, &, (S’ &^) ’I .(»i is sometimes 


changed to 



e.g. Slit. 

Tam, 


camarl 

cavari 



also kavari 

i 

damana 

tavanam 



(^LDuSirsQsfTQnin^') 


daman! 

tavani 


The consonant ^ (3;). 


1. The Sanskrit consonant ^ (y) often remains unchanged 


in Tamil: — 



e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 


yoga 

QiU!T(s yoku ■ : 


tanaya 

^mmiu tanayai 


chayfi 

cayai J 

1 , , 

2. Initial ^ (y) is changed into 5 («t) presumably through 


confusion due to faulty pronunciation. 


c,g. Skt, 

Tam, , ; ' 


yania 

(STLom email 


yajoa 

cri^fL/iD ekkiyam 


3. Initial ^(y) in words 

beginning with ^ (ya) is often 


preceded by prothetic g) (i) ora. 

in 'Tamil;—, 

1 

e.g, Skt, 

Tam, 

'V r , 

yaksa 

i 3 ^akkan 

!' 

W yama 

^tuLD<^ iyaman 

f 

! 

3 ^ yuddha 

uyuttam 

\ 

'1 

yoga 

^Quutrsih tiydkam 


4 . Initial ^ ( 3 .') of the first syllable 4' (ya) of a Sanskrit ' 


word is often dropped in Tamil 



e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

: 

yutha 

ittam 

!'■ 

yukti 

utti 
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Skt Tam. 


^ yana 

yojana 
3 ^ yuga 

yamala 

5. Sanskrit \ (y) is 
Tamil ; — 
e.g. Skt. 

kaikeyi 

yaksi 

yaksa 

niyata 

^ yama 

yogin 

yavaka 


^esrm an am 
^^Ssa?- ocanai 
s-tfii) ukani 
cgicaT-ii amalam 

sometimes changed to j (c) in 
Tam. 

es>sQs9 kaikeei 
^!s=dS icakki 
i=ss(dy cakkan 
Sfpu) nicata 
s^irwm catnara 
QfnQ coki 
ffrsuem cavakan 


6 . Sometimes Sanskrit 3 ( 3 ’) is changed to d (k) in 
Tamil:— 

e.g. . Skt. ■ Tam. 

uttariya uttarikam 

ahalya si'SeSleas akalikai 

7. Sometimes Sanskrit 3(3') is changed to is(n) or @(«) 

e.g. Skt. Tam. 


(a) yama 
yuga 
yoni 


0 toOT naman 
^«u) nukam 
<?ffifl'63f?(?) noni 


Skt. 

(&) yama 


Tamt 

(sjtflsor naman 


^ naya Sayam t^uw 

The consonant 3 (’”)• 

The Sanskrit consonant ^ (r) generally undergoes no change 
in Tamil; but when it begins the word, a prothetic (a), 
g) (i) or s- (m) is generally prefixed to the word in Tamil: — 
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e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

guru 

00 kiiru 

sarayu 

carayii 

sridhara 

9 citaran 

camari 

ffuafl camari 

rava 

aravam 

^1% ravi 

@ir©S? iravi 

rambha 

6®ij arampal 

ratha 

iratam 

^ ratna 

sjir^mLD aratanam 

rukminl 

&.0utSlQssfl uruppini 

1. Initial ^ (r) is 

sometimes dropped in Tamil as well as 

medial \ (»') : — 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

rudhira 

utiram 

kukkura 

0&mdr kukkan 

2. ^ (r) is sometimes changed to &(l) or ««'(/) in Tamil: — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

*1^ garuda 

kalulan 

agaru 

akil 

karmara 

^wwn&rdr kammalan 

The consonant \{l). 

The Sanskrit consonant ^ (/) often undergoes no change. 
When it begins the word, it is preceded by a prothetic @ (*) or 

a- (u) : — 


e.g. Skt. 

T am. 

labha 

^eciruih ilapam 

bila 

iSleow pilam 

mithila 

uS^'bso mitilai 

^<15^ khalina 

seSmih kalinam 
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Skt. 

' ■ Tam, 


laksana 

ilakkaiiai 


laksya 

^soiSujw ilakkiyam 


^31 lobha 

i^Qa^rruw ulopaiH 


1. Sanskrit ^ (0 

is- sometimes changed to /r 

(r) in 

Tamil:- — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 


551^1 laksa 

arakkit 


haritala 

jijS^irinh aritaram 


2. Sanskrit ^(0 

is sometimes changed to ^ 

(0 in 

Tamil 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 


-vyala 

eSiurfifm viyalam (serpent) 

IRF5 pravala 

uQi^u) pavalam 


'E55 phala 

ui^ih palam 



jSiri^ tali 


3. Sanskrit ^ (1) 

is also occasionally changed to 

“ (3') 

in Tamil: — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam>. 


^ saila 

<BSi< 5 ^uju} caiyam 



r uin^ payan 


phala 

1 tiiULD payam 


The consonant \ (^) 


1. Sanskrit ^ (i') generally remains unchanged 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 


visa 

aSi-ti vitam 


vidhi 

eSfi viti 


vesa 

Q@ji^u> vetam 


ravi 

iravi 


pravala 

uesiifiw pavalam 
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Skt. 

Tam. 


rava 

^sernh aravam 


^s^atavl 

^i_aS atavi 


T/ie 

consonant ^ (i) 


1. Sanskrit ^(i) becomes J= (c) (IsTannul) :— 


e.g. Skt. 

T am. 


&iiia 

easpeotii cailam 

1 . ■ 

4ala 

ffffSsvj calai 

k'' : ’ ' ' 

^ri?r^ kausika 

«ffl/0«s3r kavucikan 


2. Sanskrit ^i)is sometimes changed to aj(3f)(Nannul) V— 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

k ■' 

dasaratha 

tay;aratan 


desa 

Q^’uih teyam 


kusa 

^uuw 


, 


f 

f:;;; . 

vasam 

Qjujth vayam 

(" 

Ik : ' 

visakha 

^.iurrsih viyakam 


smasana 

u^iuirmih mayanam 


311^151 akaCa 

^^sfTojLD fikayam 


usira (cuscus) 

^uSIir iiyir 

1 

^5155 kusala 

(^lueom kuyalan 

► 

srr-^ aslesa 

^uSIe^ujw ayiliyam 


^ kalasa 

seoujih kalayam 

§0/^''k/ 

3. Initial ^(i) in Sanskrit words is sometimes dropped in 

Tamil (cf. initial H ) (j) {Dravidic Studies) 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 


5r?:oT sarana 

aranam 

! ■/: 

sravani 

avani 


^NtT srona 

^smth onam 


< 

1 

00 
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Skt. Tam. 

51^1^ saskuK akkuli 

sreni s^qssFi eni 

sravistha avittam 

The consonant \{s) 

1, As there is no letter in Tamil corresponding to W (fa) 
\ (s) in Sanskrit words is changed to il (^)in Tamil (Nannul) 
e,ff, Skt, Tam, 

€SL^ih vitam 


Skt, 

m visa 

^ mesa 
bhasa 
vesa 
usa 


Qwi^ll metam 
u/r(o3)/_ patai 
Qq}u,u} vetam 
a_€3>L-. utai 


2. Sanskrit (s) is sometimes changed to i (c) in Tamil 
(Dravidk Studies) : — 


e.g. Skt. 

abhilasa 

vesa 
d5sa 
^ rosa 
visaya 
mosaka 
sanmukha 


Tam, 

apilacai 
Qqj^w vecam 
Q^ir<Fih tocam 
^Qfffrs^w iirocam 
eSls^ojih vicayam 

Qw/rs^sdr mocakan (thief) 
^mrQpam canmukan 


The consonant %(s), 

1. As there is no letter in Tamil corresponding to Sanskrit 
\ {s) it is generally changed to ^ (c) (Nannul) 

e,g, Skt, Tam, 

Sara earn 


W asuya 


jfjsfmuj acuyai 
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Skt. Tam^. 

subahu cuvaku 

vasava ®/r<Fas3r vacavan 


2. Initial ^ (j) ill Sanskrit words is often dropped in 
Tamil as has been noted by several philologists 


e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


sandhya 

anti 


sabha 

aval 


suparna 

tivaiian 


samaya 

^miuLo araayam 


suci 

sajes© uci 


samara 

jijLDir aniar 


sisa 

FFjju) iyam 


sindhuja 

@/F^L/L/ ihtuppu 

3. 

Initial ^ (s) in Sanskrit words beginning with conjunct 

consonants is always dropped 

-(See also conjunct consonants). 

e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


sthala 

talam 


sthima 

tun 


stana 

tanam 


sphatika 

ui^sih patikam 

4. 

Sanskrit ^ (^)is sometimes changed to ^(if)(Nannul) 

e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


dasi (a servant 

isir^ tati 


maid) 



rasa 

iratam 


raksasa 



orrsER asana 

^^mih atanam 


Tira' masa 

LD^r^m matam 
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Skt. ; Tam. 

santati tantati 


mm sasana 
vayas 
avasara 
tapasa 

5. Sanskrit^ (^) (medial) 
Tamil (Dravidic Studies) 
e.g. Skt. 

^T%g vasistha 

sisa 


ffir^&rw catana 
eiiuj^ vayatu 

avataram 

tapatan 

sometimes becomes lu (y) in 
Tam. 

ffljiiJLli-gBr vayittaii 
ffiuiiiyam 


The change of (sahasra) into ^rfirto also illustrates 
this rule though not on the face of it. 

The f in is at first dropped and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened in accordance with the rule about ^ referred to be- 
fore. The conjunct consonant is changed to and the initial 
« ■(^) in the Sanskrit word is dropped as per 2 about (i’). The 

resulting (ariro) becomes 4 ; 

6 . Final ^(r) in Sanskrit words is often dropped in Tamil: 


e.g. Skt. Tam. 

^ dhanus tanu 

asis aci 

havis ^®9 avi 


This is the result of the prevailing tendency in spoken 
languages to change consonant-stems into vowel-stems (see 

etc. before). 

The consonant f (/^). 

As there is no letter in Tamil corresponding to the Sans- 
krit {h), it undergoes (Grange in the process of borrowing. 

1. Initial (/s) in Sanskrit words is often dropped in 
Tamil (Nannul) 

e-g. Skt. Tam. 

havis avi 

15 F hima imam 
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Skt. 

Tam. 

fsr^lhrdaya 

^i^iuih itayam 

hari 

ari 

113:^ hataka 

,gL-.«s5ic atakam 

hata 

atam 

|i% heti 

eti ' 

haya 

^uju) ay am 

hani 

. ani 

irM harini 

aruni 

hina 

inam 

f|?f hita 

itam 

2. Medial f (h) in 

Sanskrit words becomes « (k) in 

Taniil (Nanntil) (pronounced as f {h) by many after voiced 

consonants) : — 


e.g. Skt. 

T am. 

STlsqr aluilya 

jilseSims akalikai 

niohini 

QLorrQeufl nidkini 

vahini 

©//rSsui? vakiiii 

ahankara 

^stEisfrinh akahkarain 

3. (fl) Medial f {h) 

in Sanskrit words is sometimes dropp- 

ed and a glide a/ {v) is 
Studies) : — 

developed in its place: (Dravidic 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

3TI|T% ahuti 

avuti 

f'T hurl a 

avunan 

(&) The glide developed in the place of (h) is some- 

times lb (y) : — 


e.g. Skt. 

T am. 

ihapara 

^oj uffih iyaparam 

^ sneha 

QtsLuw neyam 

kdkila > kdhtla ©oSA kuyil 
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Final consonants in Sanskrit words. 

It may be stated as a general rule that, in the attempt to 
simplify and smoothen the pronunciation of Sanskrit loan 
words, Tamil often drops the final consonants, especially 
H (^), cj (0 and q; (n) 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

havis 

avi 

dhanus 

tanu 

asis 

aci 

dTttd. tatit 

tati 

srrfH vajin 

vaci 

^■^3. karin • 

kari 

(vide final 3 (j) before). 

III. (Conjunct consonants) . 

1. (a) When \ (y), \ (r) and ® (/) are the second 

members of a conjunct consonant occurring in a Sanskrit word, 
§) (i) is generally inserted after the first member when the 
word is taken into Tamil (medial anaptyxis), (Nanniil) : 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

( 1 ) ^1=3 kavya 

siksBujw kaviyam 

(2) vakra 

QjsQnih vakkiram 

(3) sukla 

ciikkilam 

(4) vyadhi 

(sBujir^ viyati 

It may be noted that in (2) and (3) the first member is 
also doubled. This doubling occurs whenever the first member 

is^(k),% (c),^(t) OT\(p). 


e.g. Skt. 

T am. 


(&) rukmini urukkumini 

(Pkt. ruppini Tam. E-^uLffessfluruppini), 
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2. 

When % (r) is the 

first member of a conjunct 

consonant in a Sanskrit word, 

it is changed to (ru) by the 

insertion of anaptyctic a. (m) (Nannul) : — 

e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 

(1) 

karma 

si^LDUj karuniam 

(2) 

durvasah 

£ 3 (T^QhT< 3 ^< 5 k turuvacan 

(3) 

arka 

ariikkan 

(4) 

^[4 darbha 

j 50 uuw taruppam 

(5) 

®r^r arcana 

aruccanai 

(6) 

artha 

aruttam 

Observe the doubling of ^ (/e), (c), ^ (t), q (/>) 

(&/i) being changed to q (Z^)]. 

3. 

When ^ (i) is the first member of a conjunct conson- 

ant and f ( 27 ) the second in a 

Sanskrit word, an anaptyctic a. 

(m) is 

inserted after it when the word is taken into Tamil: — 

e.g. 

Skt, 

T am. 


visva 

e£ls?s)ju) victivani 


visvamitra 

<sS!<ffrQjjTLS^^Qiridr vicuvamitti- 



ran 


asva 

acuvam 


isvara 

Fpmsijffm ictivaran 

3. 

When \{n) is the 

second member of a coniiinct 

consonant, =8? (o) is inserted before it (Nannul) : — 

e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


W ratna 

aratanara 

4. 

If a Sanskrit word begins with a conjunct consonant, 

one of 

the two members is generally dropped in Tamil : 


(a) In the following 

examples, the first member is 

dropped : — 


e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


vyala 

itufreffi yali 
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Skt, 

\ ■. Tam. . ■ 

jyStisa 

QiUiT9ajm ydciymn 

stanya 

jsmGsffiJuil tanniyam 

W^TR smasana 

LDOJirmLb mayanam 

^ Yyuha 

yukam 

R^tvak 

vakku 

For the dropping of initial^ (-r) and (i'), see before. 

(b) The second member is dropped in the following : — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

ksama 

smuD kamai 

R^^prakrt 

utrs^ih pakatam 

ksana 

ssmih kanam 

^ jvara 

^ffih ciiram 

(c) Sometimes both 

the members of the conjunct 

consonant are dropped: — 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

srona 

^mrth onam 

sravistha 

^(sSIlLl^ld avittam 

sreni 

(ojtoSiS eni 

5. As a general rule 

the two members of a conjunct 

consonant are assimilated when the word is taken into Tamil; 

either the first member is 

changed to the second or vice 

versa : — - 


(a) In the following examples the first member is 

changed to the second : — 


e.g. Skt. 

T am. 

hasta 

attam 

abdhi 

atti 

«(f Jahnu 

; "O' , . ' 

cannu 

vasistha 

vacittan 

kakutstha 

kakuttan 

yukti 

utti 

curna 

s^mrmtto cunnam 
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Skt. 

Tam. 

^r^^apsaras 

accaraco' ('^>' i) . ■ 

SW mukta 

muttu 

taksa 

taccan (''1^ > i^)' 

patni 

parjni 

3Ti 4 arya 

jffdjujtsk ayyan 

karmara 

d5U)m/r®763r kammalan 

(h) In the following examples the second member is 

assimilated to the first 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

daksa 

takkan 

?;^raksas 

arakkan 

sakalatri 

cakka}atti 

mrtyu 

miruttu 

vidya 

(oS^m^ vittai 

1 ^ 3^qrS'!lT ayddhya 

jtjQajrr^^ ayotti 

aksata 

sias^ih akkatam 

visnu 

<sSil(B vittu (\> l1) 

bhTsma>bhitma> 

(s?tl®L0(S3r (vittiuiian) 

(c) In the following words the law of assimilation 

illustrated as in the examples given above : — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

T^?fr vidya 

eSs=es>s= viccai ^ (y) being 

3*^ 

changed to ^ {c}vide before) 

vadya 

euirs^9-mw vacciyam 

6. In a number of Sanskrit words, one of the two mem- 

bers is dropped before the word is 

admitted into Tamil ; — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

vanijya 

eiiir esSiuw vaniyam 

kausalya , 

kocalai 

tapasvi 

jsajS tavaci 


citaran 

• ^5^ kramuka 

«( 50(5 karauku 
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Ski, 

Tam, 

sisya 

Cl tan (’^> 1 ^) 

vaisnava 

m^mrQjiT vainavar 

mastaka 

LD^sm matakam 

samasya 

<FLDes)SF camacai 

3 ^ pusya 

pticam 

7. When a conjunct consonant consists of two consonants 

of which the first member is the nasal consonant of the group 

to which the second member belon 

gs, there is often no further 

change than those due to the lack 
the Tamil consonantal system: — 

of corresponding letters in 

e.g. Skt. 

T am. 

bimba 

iSIwuih pimpani 

W bhrhga 

lSI^ibsl}) piruhkam 

^ kancuka 

<5/r@5r«ii) kancukam 

31^ ambuja 

jtjiiLjijjih anipuyam 

danda 

tantu 

JR?; manda 

LDih^th mantam 

skanda 

«/5^63r kantan 

langula 

kahkulam 

3?%^^ ahgiras 

^(kQirm ahkiran 

8 . The same principle is seen at work when the first mem- 
ber is changed into the nasal consonant of the group to which 

the second member belongs : — 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

uj jay ini 

a.@#ii9safl uncayini 

^ kaihsa 

«@j«ar kafican (^>. 5 :) 

vidya 

^ sukra 

buddhi 

eS(^m3= (vincai see before 
see before) 

mmsm cunkan(the 2 nd mem- 
ber is changed into the nasal) 
45 ^ punti 

kubja 

®@<spui kimcam 
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Ski. Tam. 

harhsa ancam 

simha ®®<su> cinkani 

phalguni uE( 5 «!jflpankuni (see before) 

Pkt. (phagguni) 

9. The two members of a conjunct consonant sometimes 
interchange places when the word is taken into Tamil, accord- 
ing to the well-known law of metathesis:— 
e.g. Ski. Tam. 


^■^3 visnu 

kaksa 

kasaya 

agni 


eSem® vintu (^ > tl see 
before) 

slLsw katkam > lL) 
Btuiripw kiyalam ^ > le) 

ahki 


kalyana 
%5rT^ vaisakhi 
qFRR?r paratarasa 


ssi^^sow kannalam 
vaikaci 

u/r^ir^w pataracam 


10. When a Sanskrit word having a conjunct consonant 
with more than two members is taken into Tamil, one of the 
members is generally dropped : — 


e.g. Ski. 

sandhya 
vindhya 
®rTST ardri 
pankti 
ustraka 
>f^^kaksya 
'TI^ parsva 

suksma 

astra 

matsya 


Tam. 

.sji^ anti 
eS/sjsw vintam 
^Sesm atirai 
patti 

g>ilL.iew ottakam 
katci 

urriFifw paricam 
I cukkumam 

(, @s(gmih cukkumam 
.gijf&eii acciram j>c 

maccam (s) being changed 
to # (c) the^(/) 
being assimilated to 
^ (c) and the tu(y) 
being dropped). 
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11. The general tendency in the Tamil phonetic system is, 
as may be seen from what has been said so far, to simplify, 
shorten, or otherwise render smoother the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit consonants. For this purpose of making the loan 
words easy of pronunciation, Tamil sometimes drops out whole 
syllables either at the beginning of the word, or in the middle, 
or at the end (Tolkappiyanar) : — 

(a) Dropping of initial syllables:— 


e.g. Skt 

akasa 
f^^TR vimana 
mekhala 
WR bhrhgara 
lailgula 
rasayana 
lasuna 
punnaga 
udumbara 
karpura 

atimuktaka 

aravinda 

upadh-yaja 

cakravaka 

pakasala 

(6) Dropping of medial 
e.g. Skt. 

agrahara 

uttarasadhn 

rohini 

4Rl<i^vi kayarohana 
kahala 
pancasat 


Tam. 

siriuLD kayam 
u3/r«arii> manam 
kalai 

snath karam 
s^.ei>th kulam 
sniumih cayanam 
sesrih cunaill 
snsih nakam 
uath parara 
y,aih puram 
Qfi/ifisw rauttakam 
vintam 

enn^fiujnh vattiyar 
ennsih vakam 
san'&so kacalai 
syllables : — 

Tam. 

sjsQanaih akkiraram 
s.^^niri.^th uttaratam 
&Jlanss£ uroni 
snQanmrth karonam 
sntsnh kalam 
Ui^sn^ pancati 
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Ski. 


^rrai^^Tasadhl 

muktahara 
vibhisana 
vahini 
tjpfR tunira 
candana 

kailasa 

satabhisak 
purvasadha 
margasirsa 
(6') Dropping of final 
e.g, Skt. 

cj^qRTT vedaparaga 
kaiiana 
bharadvaja 
acarya 

abhisarika 


Tanu 
adi 

QPjs^/Tirw mnttaram 
<s§i^<ssrm vitanan 
vani 
^jtsssFi timi 

cantam 
iSZDsto kailai 
kayilai 
<3^ ^luih catayam 
^ffrru.LD puratam 
wfT/rsifi niarkali 
syllables:— 

Tmn, 

Q^j^un ffdr vetaparan 
«sF/r<5grLb kanam 
uff^^Qjdr parattnvan 
acan 
avicari 


kisalaya 
kundalini 
vivsnva 
1^. taisi 


©cfJ) kicam 
(^<smL^(sS} kuntali 
vitu (equinox) 
tai. 



THE CONCEPT OF KEYNOTE IN THE TAITTIRIYA 
PRATISAKHYA 

BY 

C. R- SaNKARAN-, POOJIA, 

According to Panini’s sutra I, 2, 39 ^ 

all the aniidatias following a smrita are uttered at the same 
level, as for instance in 

(RV. X, 75, 5.). Such an mudatta that follows a svarita goes 
by the name of pracaya in Prdtisakhya literature.^ 

The word pracaya can be rendered as “accumulated pitch" 
in English. Several such unaccented syllables often occur in suc- 
cession. They continue at the low level reached by the preced- 
ing svarita u^to the syllable immediately preceding the next 
accent (Oldenberg: Die Hymnen des Rg-Yeda, Band I Prole- 
gomena, Berlin 1888 485, edn.) 

The latter syllable called sannatara ‘lower' anudattatara 
‘more lowered’ sinks somewhat below this monotone. Panini's 
sutra I, 2, 40 reads thus : 

(For the use of the word in Pratisakhya literature, 

compare the following : 

The Kdsikdvrtti has the following comment on the sutra 
ofPanini:^ — 

1 . Macdonell: Vedic Grammar (Grundriss der indoar. Phil. 

I,4.)Strassburg 1910. page 77, Cf. also. Haug:Uber des Wesen und 
den Werth der Wedisehen Accents, Munchen 1873. 92 f. [Ausden 
Abhandlungem der K bayer Akademie der WI cl-XIII Bd II. Abth] 
A copy of this book in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society was accessible to me through the courtesy of 
the Librarian of the Madras University Library.] 

2. Atharva Veda Pratisakhya I, 43. Edited by Whitney 

Journal of the Am. Or, Soc. Vol. VII. ’ 
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iTTstra: q?i iT^Kcf: 

q?: q?qice ^qR^q?: i ^^raq^^q ^qfeq^^q =qi3^ra?q e^Rif 

qqi^ 1 srg^racT? I^q: I \m ^ 7 ?^; gf^qicr^i 3iq: i j?fa7: 
f?i3^ra: 3{q |f% | 

qii^qr #qiRis§^ra: I ci^qi^% q^^q g^rcr? sn^# qqRr 1 p > 
# I fqjRisg^ra: |ijcT^qi%3 

m^\t\ cf^fqR fqc=q^ I 3i3^ra gqqqi^ilt ?{% qqqq^^g^ra 
RRFfq: q^# 'j.l^q ?f^?qff>3iq5K?q aii^^r qqra 1 qiqqq; 
sri^^qfpqfqf; m qR’^rfg 1 2 ^ |r% q^^% er |fq 

3lg3ira: cT?q g^fcR airMr {| 


1 , See my paper, “Double Accented Vedic Compounds” 
Pladras University Journal, 1936, p; 77. 

2, This same instance is given by Patanjali in his Mahabha- 
sya, Kielhorn’s edition, Vol, I, p. 209, line 20. 

3, Cf. Rfqrq^qRqq^; (Taitt. Pr. XXI, 11.) 

Examples;— 

fiM ^qn |q (TS. 4, 1, 2, ].) 
qqr %qqr (TS. 4, 2, 9, 2.) 
q2[T|; ^ q^Wf (TS. 7, 1, 4. 3.) 

The name Vikrama is also given to this grave following a 
pracaya according to rule xix, 2 of the T aittirlyapratisakhya 
Cf. also Bopp: Vergleichendes Accentuationssyestem nebst einer 
gedrangteii Darstellung der grammatischen Ubereinstimmungen 
der Sanskrit und Griechischen. Berlin 1854, p. 16 section 8. In 
this connection it would be interesting to read the following dis- 
cussion from Svarasiddhantacandrika (I have only quoted from 
the paper manuscript in Devanagari characters, being the tran- 
script of one in possession of Gopala Sastri and compared by 
messers P. S. Sundaram Iyer B.A„ L.T., of Tanjore and Subrah- 
manya Sastri of Tanjore with the manuscript in possession of the 
late Nilakantha Sastri and Krishnaswami Sastri. A manuscript in 
Grantha characters is also available at the Govt. Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library Madras. The work has since been published as No. 
4 of the Annamalai University Sanskrit series. Samhitd Svarapra- 
karanam p. 6.) : — 
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I shall endeavour to show in this paper that pracaya was 
conceived as the key-note in the scheme of Saman music and 
this concept is met with early as the composition of the 
T aittinyapratisdkhya. 

As far as the tonal value is concerned, the pracaya at first 
sight, does not seem to be different from udatta (wde ; Indische 
studien ‘Das Vajasaneyi Pratisakhyam’, 4, 257 and also Kiel- 
horn’s ‘Die Bhasikavrtti des Mahasvamin’ Mit einem Anhange 
Vom A. Weber. Indische studien Volume X page 432). Atharva 

Vedapratisakhya III, 71 says “A grave 

following a circumflex has the tone of acute” The Pratisdkhyas 
in common agreement with one another, teach that the unaccent- 
ed syllables which follow a circumflex, although regarded as 
having the value of grave, are yet pronounced at the pitch of 
acute.i Thus the T aittiriyaprdtisdkhya defines pracaya in the 

following manner : (Taitt. 

Prat. XXI, 10.) “Of grave syllables following a circumflex in 


(P, I, 2, 40.) ff 

(The reading given in the printed edition is 

(3Tfer:) igvTcRt 5 

I cTR If — m flit ?qTd; 

R ^rflTf^f^tl^r ?r (Taitt. Prat. XIX, 1.) 

“3TRti^tr R’ fm l hr r, 

:3RvI%: R qf: RgRri: g 

II 

(Taitt Prat, XIX. 2) 

\ cIRR^; 

RgRrl: I 

1. “The syllables following the svarifa have all the same ione 
higher than the syllable preceding the tone and deeper than 
Xheudatia.” [Wacken^gel, Altind Gramm. I, Section 249 Olden 
berg, Die Hymnen der Rg veda I, 485 H. Hirt, Der Accent, page 
183 b], 
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Samhita, there is pracaya, hzNing the tone of acute.”i 

The first portion of the Nz/arfto-accent according to the 
rule III, 4 of the I^k Pratisakhy a 41. 

(C/. Jayanta Svami’s Svarankusa edited with a commentary by 
S. Samasrarai. Usa 1895. Stanza 15. page 13,) is declared to be 
uttered, not at acute pitch, but yet with a higher tone and 
according to the next rule III, 5. (^3TraJ TO ^4: ?r 
of the Rk Pratisakhya the latter portion at acute pitch. The 
same account of Svarita is given by the Taittiriya Pratis&khya 

414?:^ f5454 (Taitt. prat. Ill, 41). “Of 
this circurafler, in case it immediately follows an acute, the first 
part, to the extent of half a short vowel is uttered in a higher 
tone.” 3ci.NW; (ibid. 111, 42). “The remainder has the 
same tone with the acute.”] 

1. Identical is the definition of P^-acoya according to Saun- 
ka’s Rk Pratisakhya : 

?4^T43TT=4r4T 4^41 4=44: 54^: I 
341=4^1%^ 41^ 4;^ \ 4T 4ff% 4T |1 

(III, 19.) Benares Sanskrit Series, 
C/. ?4fencTOf5r 4ri% 53^41^4^^ 3 I 
44P% 3=44?4TR :3qt4T=4 f4f?4% n 
Wdm 42i4% 44 44 f ?4f4. 54^ 14: | 

^ft4: %4^ 44 44 ^444 II 

Nar. Siksa, 2, 7, 7, 8, 
54^4 4444N'4 4f^41^4R4 4 1^44 431=4 41, 31331=4^4 4flj^ 
454144 541%15TOW 444 31331444 44Rr44: 1 
44^14 4=44 41E4 34131=4 4 il 


Mand. Siksa 5, 6, 7 



THE KAMASAMtJHA OF ANANTA, A NAGARA 
BRAHMIN, COMPOSED IN A. D. 1457 

BY 

P. K. Code, m. a. 

Curator, B.O.R. Institute, Poona, 

Aufrechti makes the following entry in his Catalogue 
regarding a work called ‘Kamasamuha’ 

alamk. Composed in 1457^ by Ananta, 10 396. 
Oxf. 218a. B. 346. Peters. 3. 22a. 366. 394. D 6.” This work 
Kamasamuha contains verses illustrative of amatory sentiments 
composed by Ananta, son of Bhisagvarya Hiramantrimandana. 
That Ananta belonged to FIFSW and his father’s name was 
can be seen from the following verse on folio 1 of MS. No. 
15 of 1869-70 in the Govt. MSS. Library at the B. O R 
Institute, Poona : — 

1. Cata. Catalogorum, I. p. 93. 

2. This date of composition is recorded in the India Office 
MS. No 596 ( Vide I. 0. Cata. Part III, p. 364a). The chrono- 
gram recording the date is found in the following verse : — 

^ II” 

The work was composed in Sam vat 1514 in the month of 
Caitra, Sukla paksa, 14th iiihi, Bhfguvdra (Sukravara) which cor- 
responds ; to Friday, 13th April 1457 A.D. Vide Indian Ephemeris 

Vol. V, p. 116). The expression 14 and not 41 as inter- 

preted by Eggeling. Hence 9^^+=^^= 1514 and not 1541 
Saihvat. 

M. M. Haraprasad Sastri describes a MS of Kamasamuha in 
his Des. Cata. of MSS (A. S. B.)Vol. VI, 1931, p. 434. This MS is 
very nearly complete. M. M. Sastri states that the author is Anan- 
ta the son of with this title ‘ ii <»:gi ■(.^i The 

correct name of Ananta’s father is and not as 

clearly stated by him in verse 78 — (folio 6 of 
B. O. R. I. MS No 15 of 1869-70). Obviously Sastri’s statement is 
based on a wrong copy of the name in the MS before him. 
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sr^f^qf iffl^sqsr^-Hr: Jiqr” II ^ II 

It is not recorded in the work what office of a minister 
(fi^) was graced by and under what ruling prince he 
worked in that capacity. It appears was the son of 

as we are told on folio 5 in the following verse:— 

3W0T ^q% ^q^tfssfri” n %% k 

On folio 6 our author calls himself in the 

following verse :— 

“qtr^JTcRq'isJT:# t 

en%?cT5icn ?^qi% II \ac \\ 

On folio 8 we find the following verse containing a 
reference to nose-ornamenti repeated verbatim from earlier 
anthologies :— 

The following verse besides its rhetorical implication 
shows that lamps used in India had no lamp-covers^ to protect 
them from wind: — 

Folio 10 — “^qr qicrqqra^ I 

fq^ifq qq:?: q?fq% ii 11 

We have already pointed out that was the grand- 

father of and father of This imformation is 

corroborated by the following verse on fol. 2L 

“qRfjpjflcqsr: sfrqt^ tTFSTSTlTirS^r i 

cf?pJi wqfq?qr qqi^ qfe ii ^ ii 

1. Vide my article on the Antiquity of the Hindoo Nose- 

Ornament^ Annals^ XIX, 313-334. The verse etc2^ is 

found in the Sukiimuktdvali of Jalhana composed in A. D, 1258 
and in Sarhgadharapaddhati (A,D, 1363). 

2. I propose to prepare in due course a paper on references 
to lamps in Indian literature. 
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As composed the in A.D. 1457^ we may 

assign the following chronology to his father and grand- 
father:— 

iTRR'Jr (C. 1400 A.D.) sonF^^ (C. 1430 A.D.) son 
(A; D. 1457). belonged to the as stated by him 

on folio 41 : — 

li” 

This family hailed from a town^ founded by — 

Folio 59— “8If^g[I%RcT;TTR RlfcTlTOI^^ fS5TRI%i: 1 

II II 


1 . The Ms 3. 4&’ of K^masamuha mentioned by Aufrecht 

isidated Samvat 1619=: AD 1563 and was in possesion of « 

of Ahmedabad(rAW^?pp. 46-47 of of Btihler’s Cata. of Gujarat 
Fasci I Bombay, 1872). On p. 2 of Fasci. I Buliler 
observes ‘Tf no remark is added the era in which the MSS are 
dated is Samvaf\ In view of this remark the year 1619 given as the 
age of the MS of Kamasaniuha on p. 47 of Fasci. Til is a Samvat 
year. 

2. According to the Bombay Gazetteer VoL I, pt. I (1896) 
which deals with the history of Gujarat, Ahmad 1(1411-1441 A.D.) 
of Gujarat built Ahmadabad in A.D. 1413. As belonged. to the 

5TFR caste, the town must be identical with 

the modern Ahamadabad in Gujarat which is generally the home 
of the Nagara Brahmins. If this identification is accepted the 
appears to have been composed at Ahmedabad 44 years 
after the founding of Ahmedabad in A.D. 1413. appears to 

refer to the foundation of Ahmedabad as a contemporary event of 
fresh occurrence. 

Ahmad I of Gujarat also built a town of the name Ahmad- 
nagar (Himatnagar the modern capital of Idar state) in A.D. 1427 
(Vidj “p, S3 oi History of Gujarat by Commissariat, 1938). It 
is also possible that may have been the resident of this 

(Himatnagar). If this identification is accepted 
the was written 30 years after the foundation of Ahmad- 
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The place of Ananta’s residence vis. men- 

tioned by him in the above verse may be identical with 
Ahmedabad (founded A. D. 1413) or Ahmadnagar (Himmat- 
nagart), the capital of Idar State (founded A.D. 1427), both of 
which were founded by Ahmad I of Gujarat. It is not possi- 
ble to identify with modern Ahmadnagar 

(founded by Ahmad Nizam Shah in A.D. 1494) as such iden- 
tification would result in an anachronism. 

In the following verse on folio 3 we get the name of 
Ananta’s guru — - 

sqr^qf fqwiq II ii 

Is it possible to suppose that mentioned in A.D, 

1457 as the guru of iVnanta is identical with alias 

1. Vide Archaeological Finds in Idar State, Himmatnagar, 
1936, p. 7 — Himmatnagar is 55 miles north of Ahmedabad. It was 
founded in 1426. (The Bombay Gazetteer gives A.D. 1427 as the 
year of its foundation). P. S8 ^Tlistory of Idar State attests that 
the Nagir Brahmins and Banias formed a large percentage of the 
population of the State in the olden times. It seems when Graha- 
ditya, son of Shiladitya, the last king of Mallabhipur, came in 
possession of Idar State in the 7th century, he brought with him 
from Vadnagar, many Nagir families out of gratitude to his fQster» 
mother the Nagir lady Kamalavati. They held responsibile posts in 
the administration and spread all over the State. Many shiva-pan- 
chayatan temples and step-wells in the State are said to have been 
built by them. The Nagirs left the State in large numbers in the 
' 7th century when there was a great exodus on account of the 
tyranny of Rao ]agannath.'" (If the above evidence is correct the 
home of Nagara Brahmin Ananta and his family must be Himmat< 
nagar.) 

2. ray paper on this author in the B.IS. Mandal Quar- 
terly, Poona, Vol XX, Part 1, pp. 29-36. In this paper I have re- 
ferred to Anandapurna's works of which there areiMSS dated A.D. 
1405 and 1434. See also Dr. V. Raghavan*s article on this author 
in the Annals of Oriental Research, Madras Univers ty (Vol. II 

parti). The chronology of the two is as follows; — 
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the commentator of the M ahdbharata? This latter 
was a contemporary of the Kadamba ruler of Goa, one 
of whose inscriptions is dated Saka 1315, A.D. 1393. 

I shall now record below several verses at the close of 
different topics of the in which refers to himself : 

Folio 14 — tlPTFlt 

ll” R'®. II 

Folio 19 — “qqtJTSRqkl^W®!!^^ 

JiRfi; il II 

Folio 13 — “3r^?^[Sff-cT'E^t f|5ri{prcT: | 

II II 

Foho 27 — I 
^fT {qqn^ffqtqqji” !i ? II 

Folio 28 — ^'cIRfiqiqi: I 

qirg^rfcTfq 5^01 #q || <o n 

Folio 30 — “qfr!fi[5qi%q?qSRii:i, q-qiRI^ffq gq?T? | 

rq%qq'iq®fq?f%s^?^q- qitwraefi:’^ II R o II 
Folio 31 — “qfraT5qqq?tSRq?^qT^^ | 

fqqtqmJT I*q qiiqi^IRcr;!” II 11 

Folio 32 — “3rq7^[S^5If§rf : ^fnW'cIf;?§qr; I 

#T qi^§^q?:R” 11 il 

^R'<’4|q-Mbh. Commentator | guru of ®FFff 

1. Dates of mss L mentioned as guru by 

of his works A.D. 1405 , 1434 in A.D, 1457 

2, Contemporary 
of Kadamba 

ruler Kamadeva ArD, 1393 
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Folio Ji— I 

II c\ II 

Folio “f|i% fn^ii^T visqiq; 

^qjfqsTofrciiq; i 

w 11 { II 

Folio 36 — I%3pq^r I 

?cfi'^qi^|%q rRqqiqqRwi%’i” ii Ro n 
Folio 36 — “qiTW5ff(q^§'?fifq«cT 

§f.iqJTl ^{%cT 1%^ fSRI I 

l%5rJTDg.§^Ji I) II 

Folio 37 — “^(fqsnf{?:qi^q'R?^^fqJT If^I | 

# R^ra<ig^” II ^ ^ II 
Folio 38 — “sr^T'^JT ^Iqinq^r^fRqii; I 

qiTR^q §#%: II ii 

Folio 39 — “Jpl%fHIS?r 3 ^orr I 

gqimi^SgOT Ii II 

Folio 40 — “3ril=%JT er^'^q qireqqr i 

'4# qjFRR'W il » n 

Folio 42 — “gg[R% fiis^’sq: gJIlT RlcT: | 

RR'^ RilR€%5i%5igR'tfTiq‘!r?eiJi” 11 (I 
Folio 45 — “3?R?^R- mqi?q?rfiR?f IsTI^cTf g^f | 

RR'^ R;™tsl^RR;l?Fq qMllciq,” t| || 

?fR sfr^rJT^TJil RfiRiisRRR?^ I^TR^m%girggg^jfrcf^?f 
I^frrirrfr: glq^rqgj^CR'R: n g^erqif^ rjirir^^r 

f%i%T II” 

1. This village may be identical with Parola in the East 
Khandesh (Bombay b’residency) . 
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The account of our author of the as gathered from 

the foregoing analysis Would be as follows 

the author of belonged to He was 

a Brahmin. Flis grandfather’s name was His 

father was who is styled as or minister. is 

also called a court-physician (^'Tcfkt who was profici- 
ent in veterinary science and was another 

or physician of gods. twice calls himself resi- 

dent of a town founded by 3?f|wrs[. This town may be either 
Ahmedabad founded by Ahmad I of Gujarat in A.D. 1414 or it 
may be identical with Ahmadnagar (Himmatnagar, Capital of 
the Idar State) founded by the same king in A.D. 1427. The 
composed by (in his old age) in A.D. 1457 (Fri- 
day, the 13th April) is an anthology bearing on Kamasastra 

and its several topics. refers to his guru only 

once in the WfT^T^. This may be identical with 

alias the commentator of the Mahabharata 

and writer of some Vedanta works, who was a contemporary of 
Kamadeva, the Kadamba ruler of Goa (c. 1393 A.D.). Evident- 
ly may have been a junior contemporary of 3Tr?F^ or 
if my identification of his guru as suggested 

by me is proved on independent evidence. Like his father who 
was an eminent court-physician, ^Ti^'cT was also proficient in the 

science of medicine as he calls himself 

As the is avowedly an anthology bearing on 

Kamasastra it would be interesting to trace some of his verses 
to their original sources. This work, however, has been 
made difficult by the author himself, who makes no mention 
of the sources from which he has borrowed. He only makes 
general statements about his borrowing, such as: 

I” 

It appears that ^^1=^ has mixed up his own composition 
with that of previous writers, 

I have not studied the question of references to the 
m later literature hut shall note here one reference 
of A.D. 1787, in which year a copy of the was pre- 
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pared in Poona at some cost as stated in a recent book! 
dealing with the Peshwa period. 


REVIEWS. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging receipt of the 
Annual Report of the working of the VVatson Museum for the 
year 1939-40 from the Honorary Secretary. From a perusal 
of the Report, the reader will be convinced that the Institution 
is working very well and fulfilling its purpose. The work of 
the Curator is noteworthy. A very valuable collection of old 
sculptures, architectural pieces and icons from the different 
parts of Kathiawar and Gujerat has been made and exhibited 
in the Museum. We hope and trust that the Institution will 
grow from strength to strength and become a leading cultural 
centre in that part of the country. 


1. by N. G. Chapekar, Poona, 1937, 298 — 

Saka 1709=AD 1787. Mr. Chapekar refers to the India office MS 
referred to by me already in this paper. He is not, however, aware 
of the 2 MSS of the vrork at the B.O.R. Institute in the Govt, mss 
Library w. No 15 of 1869-70 and No 283 of 1884-86, as also the 
Calcutta MS of the work described by Haraprasad Shastri (p. 434 
of R. A.S, B. MS9. Cata. Vbl. VI, 1931) 



THE CONCEPT OF KEYNOTE IN THE 
TAITTIRIYA-PRATISAKHYA 


BY 

C. R. Sankaran, 

Poona. 

(Continued from Page 73, Vol. XIV, Part 1.) 

A large number of Indo-European languages carry a 

strong musical accent on the syllable following the chief tone 

whereby a word is differentiated from another. The difference 
1 

between Serb. nom. dusa ^sottr and acc. does not, however, 
merely consist in the fact that in the first case the tone rises 
and in the second case falls, but also on the fact that the second 
syllable in the first case is musically high, and in the second case 
is deep ; and besides, their loudness is also different. 

Similar is the case with Swedish where one differentiates 
between two accents. In the case of the second accent a musi- 
cally higher tone lies on the last syllable. 

This is musically higher than the accented radical syllable. 
H. Hirt says that the difference carries a Quint [A quint is 
equivalent to 13 srutis (=702C.) Vide: Handbuch der Physik. 
Band VIII. Akustik. Kapital 9. Musikalische Tonsysteme Von 
E. M. V. Hornbostel, Berlin 1927, page 437. This is a strict 
corroboration of the fact that if udStta is sung on the Nisada 
note, the svarita can be sung on the madhyama note, see below} . 

Also in Indian, there lies on the syllable after the tone an 
accent different from that having the tone, namely the svarita 
as against the anudatta. More things can be collected from 
other languages.! 

Besides the Nebenton is often also the tone on the syllable 
following the chief -toned-syllable ; the Indians call it svarita 
and because it is quite systematically marked, it must have 

1. Cp. H. Hirt, DerAkzent, Indogermanische Grammatik, 
Teil V. Heidelberg 1929, pages 12-13. But “the so-called svarita 
is a syllable accent in the Indian but has nothing to do with the 
Indo-Germanic.” cf. H. Hirt, loc.. page 187, Section 128, 

XIV— 11 
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been very clearly heard. This is not surprising because such 
a svarita is found even in languages spoken to-day. 

So there is in German dialects such a Nebenton on the 
syllable following the chief-tone {Haiiptton) for example 

memme. It is also to be assumed in the west Germanic 
languages, because here the short vowels i and u are retained 
aiter shorter chief -toned-syllable (Haupttonsibbe) . 

In Swedish many words have a peculiar tone on the last 
syllable. 

Similarly in Serbian there is quite an important difference 

In/ /s 

between Nom. dusa and Acc, dusu ‘Soul’. 

In' the first case, the second syllable lies higher than the 
first syllable and it has also a somewhat noticeable loudness. 
Therefore the first syllable must have a rising tone, in order to 
reach the height of the second. 

In the second case, the vowel of the second syllable lies 
deep, and its loudness is so small that the vowel in many cases 
gets completely lost. In any case the loss of the vowel brings 
about a kind of falling tone. (Vide H. Hirt, Der Akzent. 
page 19.) 

“Of the two which come in a circumflex, the first note is 
higher in Greek.” (Vide: Wackernagel. Das Zeugnis der 
griech. Hymnen fiber den griech Akzent, Rhein Mus 51, 
304 ff. H. Hirt, op. cit., page 33. ) 

The Taittiriya Pratisakhya cites the discordant opinions of 
other authorities too. (Taitt. Prat. Ill, 47). 

“It is all a slide, say some.” 

(ibid. Ill, 46). 

“The beginning is the same with acute; its remainder is the 
same with grave: so say the teachers.” [Panini seems to 
follow in his grammar only this latter school of thought. 
Hence is his sutra (P. I, 2, 31.)] (Vide also 

Benfey, Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik. p. 6, Section 30, 4). 

“The single syllable into which the higher and lower tones 
are combined still retains the double pitch belonging to its con- 
stituent parts in what |s technically called the Ksaipra variety 

oi svarita, for exampk, w and ez;«are combined into vyevd. 
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In the abhinihita (or by Taitt. Prat, abhinihata} vatiety of 
svarita too, the acute and grave tones of the constituent 
elements are both represented in the syllable that results from 
their combination, as for example s6 abravlt becomes^^^ abravit”. 
[Vide Whitney, On the Nature and Designation of the Accent 
in Sanskrit, pages 16-27. Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 1869-’70.3 

circumflex in Greek rrepLa-iTwfievr) is a combined 
tone.” [ Vide H. Hirt, Der Akzent, page 37.] 

Porphyrios expressly says that the circumflex is combined 
out of acute and grave. Anecdota Graeca. Vol. II, 

page 757, lines 15-17. Dion. Thrac., 705, 26.] 

According to Misteli and Hadley, enclitic svarita is 
“middle tone”. [Vide Misteli’s article iiber die accentuation 
des griechischen in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. XVII, pages 
81-134. 161-194 and Volume XIX, pages 81-103. See also 

Berichtigung (zur accentlehre) by Franz Misteli in Volume 
XXI of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, pages 16-17. C/. Hadley, On the 
Nature and Theory of the Greek Accent in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, 1869-70, page 11.] 
G. Curtius, reviewing Bopp’s Accentuation system in Jahn’s 
jahr-biicher (1855, Vol. 71), expresses the opinion that the 
grave accent, where it forms the second part of the circumflex, 
represents not the ordinary low tone of the word, but an 
intermediate tone in Greek. For further references on the 
theory of middle tone in Greek, see Hadley’s article in Transac- 
tions of American Philological Association, 1869-70, pages 9 
and 10. Compare also Ascoli (Corsi di Glottologia etc. first 
part. Comparative Phonology of the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin 
1877, page 15.) 

Whitney says the following on this subject : — 

“This seems to mean that the voice, which is borne up at 
the higher pitch to the end of the acute syllable, does not 
ordinarily drop to grave pitch by an instantaneous movement, 
but descends by a more or less perceptible slide in the course of 
the following syllable. No Hindu authority suggests the theory 
of a middle or intermediate tone for the enclitic, any more than 
for the independent circumflex. For the most part, the two are 
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identical with one another in treatment and designation” 
[Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, Fourth edition, Section 85.] 

“Whitney’s opinion with regard to the enclitic svariia, 
while it denies it the name of middle tone, does, we can see, 
nevertheless support a kind of tone which does not lie very far 
removed in its nature from that middle tone in favour of which 
Misteli and Hadley argue” [Vide: Historical and Critical 
Remarks. Introductory to a study of Greek Accent by Maurice 
Bloomfield. American Journal of Philology. Volume IV. 
(1883), page 45.] 

M. Seshagiri Sastri was also inclined to favour the view 
that the svariia occupies a somewhat middling position [Vide 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Volume I, 
Vedic Literature. First Part 1901, pages 4 and 75. See also 
Brugmann, Grundriss English Translation. Volume I, Section 
673, page 539.] . 

Although it may be true that in the pre-vedic period, the 
enclitic svariia might have been a middle tone, it must be 
certain that in the historical period its nature must be as 
described by the .R/^-PrariiaMyo III. 4 (already quoted), for 
this latter tradition alone is kept up now among Srautis. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in distinc- 
tion to Panini and Sskala Sakha Samhita of the Rg-Veda, the 
Kasmir MSS. of the Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda and the 
grammarian Katyayana distinguish the independent svariia 
sharply from the svariia which followed an udatia syllable. 
[VideR. L. Turner: “The Indo-Germanic Accent in Marathi” 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1916, page 206.] 

It is curious indeed that in a siitra of the Taittirlya Prati- 
sakhya, we find some authorities denying in toio the enclitic 
circumflex. (Taitt Prat. XIV, 33.) 

Neither the Atharva-V eda Pratisakhya, nor the Vajasaneyi 
Sawhiia PraiisSkhya givts such a definition of the circumflex; 
and yet as Whitney says, the theory of the /jracaya accent so 
manifestly recognizes and implies it that one cannot believe 
otherwise than that its statement is omitted by them although it 
really forms part of their system. If the voice has already, in 
the utterance of the enclitic svariia^ sunk to the actual grave 
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pitch, it can scarcely be believed that it should be called upon to 
rise again to the level of acute for the utterance of the follow- 
ing unaccented syllables : while, on the other hand, if the 
circumflex be bodily removed to a higher plane in the scale, and 
made to end at acute pitch, the following grave syllables might 
be naturally enough supposed to run at the same level.i 

To distinguish the actual acute occurring after the grave 
syllables succeeding a circumflex (which are also uttered at 
acute pitch) provision seems to have been made for, in the 

recognition of anudattatara (cf. 

Atharva-Veda-Pratisakhya, iii, 74. “But the syllable immedi- 
ately preceding a circumflex or acute is grave”.) 

In the XV chapter of the. Taittirlya-Prdtisakhya, there 
is the citation of the opinions of various authorities as to the 
mode of utterance of the sacred syllable Om. The third sutra 
in this chapter reads as follows ; — 

The following is Whitney’s translation of this sutra. 
'^According to Kaundinya, it is a sustained pracaya/'^ But 
Whitney does not make himself sure whether it might have been 
better to follow the lead of Somayarya (the author of the 


1. Vide the note under the Atharva-Veda-Praiisakhya, iii, 65, 
Whitney’s edition. 

2. Another reading is 1^: Vide Mysore 

edition of the Taittirpya--Pr3tisdkhya Bibliotheca Sanskrita No, 33, 
page 451. Cf. Die Fy%a besonders in ilirem Verh^tnis 

Zum Taittirlya PrMiiakhy a Yon Liiders, Von der 

philosophischen Fakultat der Universitat Gottingen gekronte Preis- 
schrift (1895), page 84. 

3. I am indebted to my revered Professor M, M. Kuppswami 
Sastrigal for suggesting to me a more happy and an appropriate 
equivalent 'constanf to the Sanskrit term ^dhria' for in the scheme 
of Saman music dhrta is the name given to the basic svara or the 
tonic note, the other svaras — krusfa, prathama and dvitlya on the 
one side and catnrtha, mandra and atisvarya on the other side 
being variations of the utksepa {^^sctnAmg) and apaksepa 
(= descending) type. See below. Maxmuller in his edition of 
tht Rk-Pratisakhya (page cclxxiii) calls *‘Mittlere Haltung.” 
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commentary Tribhasyara fna on the Taittinya-Pratisdkhya) who 
its&ts dhria-pracaya as heing equivalent to the simple pracaya.i 
The commentator, as Whitney points out, meets the objec- 
tion that in XIX. 2. the use of the term 


1. That thfi word dhfta, by itself, is taken to be a synonym 
of pracaya 3i-pptRTS from the following verses said to occur in the 
Vy&sQ Siksdi — 

IW! i 

5cfR; itS'pf 5r^% IR II 
Rlr^rr: erti#! ii] 

(Note that the metre is defective in the two padas of the 
second stanza.) For the first stanza quoted here. Wide Vydsu- 
Siksd. Svaradharma S'lmhitd Prakaramm edited by Venkatarama 
Sharrnan,^ Madras University Journal, Volume II, Supplement, 
Stanza 148, page ^ 16. The second stanza is not found in this 
edition of Vydsa Siksd. But in Hatasvaravinydsa Prakaramm of 
that edition, vve find the following: — 

(Verse 164, page 18). 

*'This passage (as Kielhorn says) shows that the reading of 
the Pdninly a Siksd Y , 43 f 





ought not to have been altered to and that the 


word should have been translated by ‘‘the ring and the 

middle fingers'. (Indische Studien, Volume IV, page 365;.) The 
following verses of Bharatabhdsya called Sarasvatthrdayabhusam 
(Paper manuscript deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona). At ran script of this is available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library from which alone I am 


quoting here) chapter II J towards the end in 

page 18], the author of which professes to have studied the siksds 
of Pdnini, Ndrada and Apasali, are evidently based on the verse 
of the Pdninlya Siksd Teietred to in the above : — 


^RT: 53 RRT 




R’JciS 1 


?stf^siniTraf5^sRRq?[iks D 

Vide: Remarks on the Siksds by Dr. Kielhorn. Indian 
Antiquary, Volume V, page 143, footnote. 
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itself is attributed to this same Kaundinya, and that hence 
it should have been used here also. Somayarya answers the 
objection as f ollows:— 

“On the principle that even where there is no difference of 
meaning there may be a difference of application, the teacher 
exhibits a nicety of application : other examples of the principle 
are the namas of Bhimasena and Bhima, Satya and Satya- 
bhama, pidhanara and apidhanam, dipa and pradipa. So by this 
pair of words dhrta and pracaya even an appellation is given”. 

[ffg — (XIX, 2.) 

I cfqi it — 

3iq%miqs{q 5rq>T=qi5§qr^(q: | 

qqr— ifm:, ^qij , Ciq: 

I 

Mysore edition, page 451.] 

The pracaya is defined as the fourth accent (=^54: 54^1 

page 452,_ xMysore edition). We have 
already seen how it is explained in the twenty-first chapter 
(XXI, 10) ; it is there said to be of the same tone as udatta-, 
‘acute’; so that unless dhrta is to be regarded as signifying a 
modificatmn, one does not see in what respect Kaundinya’ s 
opinion differs from that oi Valintki, given in rule 6 of the 
XVIII chapter.i 

1. qr At one stage, our ancients must have 

keenly felt conscious of the labouring struggle to reach or touch 
occasionally the fourth svara from the original three notes. (Vide 
M. S.^ Ramaswami Iyer’s Introduction to Svaramela Kalanidhi 
p. Ixviii). When this consciousness was not wide awake the 
theorists could not but bring ‘ Ipqq ’ under ^^CRT, for as Vox 
Strangways says {Vide Music of Hindostan, p. 248), if in a 
chant of only three notes, 31^4 is to be distinguished from anu 
datta, It could not well have any other place. It is curious but 
interesting to note that the author of the Narada Siksa, in one 
place rejects the view that 4=44 is the fourth svara. 

VW' p ^ I 

4=44; 4t^ 4=s|: ?r II 



PRESERVE THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

BY 

S. R. BaLASUBRHMAKYAN, M.A., L.T., 
Chidambaram. 

I, The Role of the Temple. 

The temple in the past played many parts and had many 
attractions to the people. Though it was chiefly a place of 
public worship, it was also a centre of varied social activity — 
a beehive of communal enterprise. It was a centre of learning. 
Colleges and schools were conducted, and Vedas, Puranas and 
religious hymns were expounded therein. Libraries called 
Sarasvafl Bhanddram were located in it. Hospitals were, in 
some cases, attached to it. Music — vocal and instrumental — ^ 
was practised therein. The people displayed their artistic skill 
in temple architecture. While most of the secular buildings of 
the past have perished, religious monuments have miraculously 
survived. Sculpture and painting were mostly confined to 
religious subjects and the temple was thus truly a museum of 
ancient art. The temple managed public trusts by controlling 
gifts of lands and money endowments made to it. It lent its 
surplus funds to people in times of distress and in return 
arranged for religious services to the deities. Above all it was 
a public record office. This is how it is historically of incalcul- 
able value. The royal orders, the grants and decisions of 
public bodies like the village assembly (tir or Sabha), the 
merchant guilds (Nagaram), Provincial assemblies (The Nadu) 
and the gifts of private individuals were all recorded and 
engraved on temple walls. The original documents were 
generally on cadjan leaves or copper plates and these leaves or 
copper plates were deposited for the sake of safe custody in the 
temple treasury— the Bhanddram. While most of these original 
documents have perished in the various revolutions that have 
taken place, the temple walls have wonderfully preserved what 
were merely the copies of the originals; and great is the value 
of these records to the historian. 
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II. PrASASTIS and THEIR VALUE. 

It has been said that India has no recorded history. This 
is only true in a very limited sense— namely that there are very 
few professedly historical works, like the RajatarahganI or the 
Harsacarita. But almost all ancient Hindu kings had 
maintained elaborate records of every important public transac- 
tion. Yuan Chwang the Chinese pilgrim has recorded (7th 
century A.D.) how in Harsa's kingdom official records of ail 
events were kept up in each province by special officers. This 
is no isolated phenomenon. Indian inscriptions— chiefly South 
Indian— reveal the existence of an active and able body of 
bureaucracy which had been carrying on in an efficient manner 
the w'Oi-k of the maintenance and preservation of all public 
transactions of the land like the charitable grants, revenue 
collections, remission of land revenue, land survey, dealings 
between central and local bodies, etc. 

But in one respect South Indian inscriptions are unique. 
While only a few Praiastis ( records ‘bf praiseworthy deeds of 
kings) are available about the kings of Northern India like the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Saraudragupta, every inscription 
of South India from about the 10th century onwards is a 
chapter of South Indian History. Every public transaction is 
recorded on the walls of the temple in whose neighbourhood the 
endowed property was situated or where the assembly met for 
making the grant or carrying out the transaction. 

Sometimes when a gift in one village is made to a temple 
in another village, or when the transaction relates to more than 
one temple or village, it is recorded in more than one place. 
In very many cases full astronomical details of the day of 
the transaction are furnished which enables us to find out their 
exact equivalents in modern Christian era with the help of the 
Ephemeris. Every transaction is recorded to have taken place 
in a particular regnal year of a king. Before his name we have 
a long historical introduction generally in verse, which recounts 
all the important achievements of the reign. The Prasasti 
(in Tamil it is called Meykklrtii) grows ‘in length along with 
the passage of time and the progress of events in his reign. 
The Prasasti of one is different from that of another. The 
introductory part of this historical introduction varies from 
king to kmg. The FmiaTri of Rajaraja I begins with the 
formula “Tirutoaka! pola" and that of his son RSjondra I 
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“Tirumanni Valara”, so that by a perusal of the beginning of 
the historical introduction, we can declare at once the name of 
the king to whom it belongs. It is this part of the inscription 
that is of the utmost value to the historian. 

Thus it will be clear that every temple was a public record 
office and every epigraph a page of history of the land and it 
is amazing how much of recorded history there is in South 
Indian temples. 

III. Scientific Renovation. 

The old stone structural temples of the Pallavas and Early 
Colas — Hindu, Jain or Buddhist— were massive structures 
strongly built, and they could stand many centuries. There was 
ample and systematic provision in the past for their careful 
preservation and maintenance in good repair. If on account of 
neglect or old age any monument needed repair, it could be 
reconstructed with the old materials without the addition of a 
single stone. The Dutch*archaeologists of Java employed this 
method of scientific renovation in the case of the renowned 
Buddhist monument of Borobudur and the Hindu-Javanese 
monuments of the Dutch East Indies. The example of the 
Dutch was followed by the French archaeologists of Indo-China 
and in 1930 M, Marchal was deputed to Java in order to 
acquaint himself with the methods followed by the Dutch 
Archaeological Survey. Here is a description of the method 
adopted by M. Marchal who tried his newly learnt art in the 
case of the temple of Banteay Srei. “It was in a ruined condi- 
tion, but practically all the stones were in existence around the 
foot of the building. Among the three towers forming the 
central group the one to the south was the first to be attacked. 
Marchal began by making an accurate survey comprising 
drawings and photographs. Then he reconstructed on the 
ground, the upper storeys which hqd collapsed long ago. This 
part of the work having been accomplished, he proceeded to 
demolish the portions of the structure still standing, carefully, 
assorting and numbering each separate stone. Then, after 
having strengthened the foundations by means of a layer of 
concrete,'he rebuilt the successive storeys of the tower one after 
the other.” Such is the care and reverence for the monuments 
of the past and such is the method of scientific cenovation 
followed by enlightened people who value historic relics. It is 
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with pleasure that 1 record here that this wise method of 
renovation has been followed by ray friend Mr. K. V. Raju, 
former Curator of the Pudukotah museum— (by himself and 
without any inspiration from the practice of Dutch and French 
Archaeologists) — in repairing the valuable temples of the 
Pudukotah State. The Subrahmanya temple at Kannanur, the 
Vijayalaya Colisvarara at Narttamalai, and the Muvarkoil 
shrines at Kodurabalur ha\"e been thus scientifically treated. 
But look at the ruthless and wanton destruction going on in our 
midst in British India. 

IV. Temple Vandalism. — (a few historic cases). 

I shall cite a few famous cases of wilful destruction of our 
ancient monuments. The Buddhist Stupa at Amaravati was 
built of marble by the Andhra Kings in the 2nd century A. D. 
In the 18th century (1797) a petty local Raja razed this marble 
monument to the ground and used parts thereof as building 
material. The sculptured panels and pillars were demolished 
.and even partly burnt to lime. Seven pieces of this Stupa are 
kept in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, and 160 pieces were 
sent to the British Museum. In 1831 T. Burgess examined the 
site and collected 400 pieces more and they are now preserved 
in the Madras Museum. 

Let me take another instance, that of Gahgaikonda Cola- 
puram — the creation of Rajendra Cola I as the new Cola 
capital in commemoration of his victory of the region as far as 
the Ganges. In his new capital he also built a temple on the 
model of that built by his illustrious father at Tanjore. Here 
is the account which appeared in a local publication of 1855. 
“Speaking of the noble temple of Gangaikonda Colapuram, it 
must not be omitted that when the lower Colerun anikat was 
built, the structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures, which adorned it, and the enclosing 
wall was almost wholly destroyed in order to obtain materials 
for the work. The poor people did their best to prevent this 
destruction and spoliation of a venerated edifice by the servants 
of a government that could show no title to it, but, of course, 
without success; they were only punished for contempt. 
A promise was made indeed that a wall of brick should be built 
in the place of the stone wall that was pulled down; but 
unhappily it must be recorded that this promise has never been 
redeemed.” What a comm^tary on the ignorance and 
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arrogance of those engineers ! Fortunately, the main temple was 
not touched. 

The temple of Tiruvidaimarudur in the Tanjore District is 
a place of great antiquity. It had nearly 151 inscriptions on its 
walls and on those of the mandapas close to the shrine. They 
related to the kings of many dynasties—Cola, Pandya, later 
Pallava and Vijayanagar, ranging over a period of nearly 700 
years.* This temple has undergone renovation and most of 
these valuable records have been lost for ever. It is the same 
sad tale whenever a modern renovation of an ancient temple 
takes place. 

A temple that is threatened with a similar fate in the near 
future is that at Tii-uvaiyaru (Trivadi) in the Tanjore District. 
The Visnu temple in this locality has been completely re-con- 
structed. Next will be the turn, I understand, of the Saivite 
shrines in the place. , There are two shrines in this compound. 
The older is called the Daksina Kailasa and perhaps it w'as 


* Dynasty. 

No. of 

ills- King's name. 

< Regnal years 


cnptions. 

ranging from 

1 

24 

Parakesarivarman 

2 — 16 years 


9 

Rajakesarivarman 

3~17 „ 

' ■ ' " j 

33 

Parantaka I 

7~38 


8 

Parakesarivarman (who 

4-14 „ 

1 

1 

took the head of Vira- 
Pandya) 

Uttamacola 

13th year 

Cola 

6 

Rajaraja I 

2—16 years 


4 

Rajendracola I 

3—20 „ 


V 1 

Rajadhiraja I 

32nd year 


9 

Kitlottunga I 

4 — 49 years 


29 

Vikramacola 

3—10 „ 


: ■ 1 

Kulottuhga II 

8th year 


!• 4 

Kulottunga III 

12— 28' years 


1 

Rajaraja III 


Later Pallava 

1 

Kopperuficihka 

18th year 

Pandya 

1 

Vikrama .Pandya 

3rd year 

f 

* 

1 

Acyuta deva .Ruya 

Saka 1456 

Vijayanagar ^ 

1 


Sadasiva Raya 

A, D, 1534 
Saka 1466 

L 

iiiis 


A. D. 1544 


Miscellaneous 
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one built in the days of Aditya (acc. 871 A. D.) . It contains 
many inscriptions of early Cola, Pandya and Vijayanagar 
rulers. The other is the foundation of a Cola queen of Raja 
Raja I called Lokaniahadevi who la^dshed many- costly gifts of 
jewels and ornaments and made innumerable endowments for 
the up-keep of various temple-services. 

V. Efforts of the Archaeological Department. 

In the year 1935, the Archaeological department of India 
issued a very important communique on the subject of “Preser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments”. They pointed out that Southern 
India has “a rich heritage in its large number of temples, 
remarkable alike for their size and the wealth of sculptural and 
epigraphical material”, that “the importance of the inscriptions 
which are veritable mines of information regarding the life and 
times of the princes and peoples in the past ages cannot be 
exaggerated, that well-informed public opinion should range 
itself on the side of those who are making efforts to preserve 
these priceless materials for posterity”. At the same time they 
condemned the baneful practice of white-washing the walls 
which resulted in considerable damage to sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, and the indiscriminate burning of lamps on sculptures, 
pillars, panes and inscribed slabs and the practice of modern 
renovators — chiefly the Nagarattar commu lity — of chiselling 
out old inscriptions on stones and using them as ordinary build- 
ing material without regard to the records and carvings found 
on them. 

There is also need for greater co-ordination between the 
departments of Epigraphy and Archaeology so that we may 
derive the fullest benefit by their collaboration. Is there not a 
case even for unification of these two departments under a 
single officer ? 

VI. Our Duty to Preserve this Rich Heritage. 

A renovated temple can boast of a new structure but not 
an architecture. The historical association, the epigraphs and 
works of art of the past have a charm of their own. It must 
be our duty to preserve as far as possible the ancient character 
of our old temples. In case the temple renovation is indispens- 
able, it should be done on scientific lines as indicated above. 
If not, careful plans and diagrams have to be prepared, photo- 
graphs taken of these pld ^ines before destruction of each 
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part. AH the inscriptions have to be copied fully. Then the 
stones of each wall should be numbered and after careful 
dismantling should be reassembled in a part of the wide 
quadrangle of the temple under the guidance of Archaeological 
officers, so that they may be a source of inspiration to future 
generations and an object of additional attraction to the temple. 
The cost of these inscribed stones as building material is 
insignificant to a charitably minded benefactor, who, at 
considerable cost, renovates a temple, but their value from an 
historical, archaeological or aesthetic point of view is consider- 
able. 

The Archaeological department has rightly emphasised the 
need for a well-informed public opinion to range itself on the 
side of those who strive for the preservation of these monu- 
ments; secondly, on the good sense and cultural conscience of 
renovators; and thirdly, on the timely help that may be rendered 
by Hindu Religious Endowments Board. 

India is a vast country. Her monuments are many. 
Workers are few and their voice is feeble. The cultural 
conscience of the people has not yet been stirred. The monu- 
ments are being demolished in hundreds every year, without 
our knowledge or even a protest from the public. Let the 
I department and the public concentrate all their attention on one 
1 monument and save it. If we succeed in one place we shall 
succeed in others. Tiruvaiyaru offers such an opportunity. 
Will the public rise equal to the occasion? The Hindu ' 
Religious Endowments Board has no greater cause or nobler 
end to serve, or more sacred duty to discharge, than this. The 
Collector of the district has vast powers and personal influence. 
He can by persuasion try to save the monuments in his jurisdic- 
tion from the ravages of an ignorant renovator who in the 
name of religion and piety unwittingly destroys what the 
iconoclast has spared. If we do not save them now, they are 
lost for ever and the future awakened India will blame us for 
our neglect and we shall have to take upon ourselves the full 
share of the blame for our failure to preserve them for 
posterity. If we fail, the labours of Cunningham, the first 
Archaeologist of India and Lord Curzon, who, by an act, laid 
the foundation for the preservation of our ancient monuments, 
would have been in vain and the hand of the clock of progress 
would be reversed by about a hundred years. 


JOLAVALL' VELAVAU' AND LENKAVAO 

by 

Dr. N. Vehicataramais^ayya, m.a., Ph,D., 
University of Madras. 

The terms jdlavalf velavali and lenkavdli which are 
occasionally met with in the inscriptions as well as literary 
works in Telugu and Kannada, are obscure in origin and 
uncertain in meaning. The first two terms occur coupled 
together in an inscription of 1216 A.D.i and in some of the 
works of the Telugu Virasaiv^a divine, Palkuriki Somanatha, 
who flourished at Warangal in the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century A.D. and the last is found in some inscriptions 
of Mysore belonging to the middle of the thirteenth century A 
The meaning of these terms is far from clear and opinion is 
naturally divergent as to its origin and exact significance. 

The suffix -vdli which is common to all the three terms may 
be first taken up for consideration. Some believe that it denotes 
a tract of territory, and that consequently the terms should be 
considered as the names of countries.^ No doubt, the word 
-vdli, an equivalent of vadi or pdd% means 'a country, a settle- 
ment, etc.', as, for instance, in Perumbanappadi, Gangavadi, 
Honnavadi, Nolambavadi, Rattappadi, Wllabhappadi, etc. 
jolavali and Lenkavali on the analogy of these terms may 
certainly be taken to denote the country of the C6|as and the 
Lenkas respectively; but the inapplicability of this interpretation 
to Ve}a-vali, — for no people of the name of Vela is known to 
have existed at any time in the past — coupled with the occurrence 
of Jola-vali in places where it is impossible to take it as the 
name of a country, bring out clearly its inadequacy to explain 

1. E. C VIII, Sr. 125. 

2. Panditaradhyacarifra (Andhrapatrika edn.) Part II, 
p. 185 ; Basavapardnam, P. 195. 

3. E. C IV, Kr. 9. 

4. Rice cited by Narasimhacharya: Karnatakavkarite, VoL 

K. V. Lakshmana Row : Sivatdttvasdramu (Andhra Academy 
Publications, No. 13), Intro, p. . 19 , n. 
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the real significance of the terms under consideration in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Vali is, in fact, identical with the Kannada and the 
Telugu padi meaning ‘rule, order, law or obligation.’ The poet 
Ranna, for instance, speaks of warriors who having deserted 
their master died without fulfilling their vdh to him.t Bandhu- 
varman a poet of the early 13th century substitutes the expression 
Joiadarnara for ‘Jolada-vali suggesting thereby that -rnani and 
•vali are synonymous terms.2 Similarly Nanni Chodadeva in his 
Telugu Kumarasambhavam reiers to jonnalu-gonna-rnam ot 
tht rnam arising from the acceptance of /owwo/w that is /o/a 
or the Indian millet.^ It is obvious, therefore, that vali like its 
equivalent rnaih means ‘ an obligation or debt’; and conse- 
quently the term jdla-vaii, vela-vali and lenka-vdli seem to 
denote certain kinds of ‘obligations’, the nature of whicli has 
not yet been clearly ascertained. 

I 

Jdla-vdli : — Assuming that the interpretation of the suffix 
-vdli suggested above is correct, jdla-vdli or jolada-vdli, as it 
was more commonly known, should mean the obligation of the 
jdla. The early Kannada classics throw incidentally some light 
on certain interesting features of jdla-vdli. According to the 
poet, Catu Vitthalanatha, the king is said to have admitted 
people, whom he took into his service, to ‘jdla-vdli’. In the 
Dhruvacaritra of his Kannada Bhdgavala, Queen Suruci on 
seeing her step-son Dhruva seated in the lap of her husband, 
Uttanapada, is described as having exclaimed indignantly — 
“thou art not worthy to sit there; serve the feet of my son 
Uttama; he will provide thee with jdla-vdli.”^ The people who 

1 . Gadayuddha, 5 : 10. 

j6}a-valiyam-nerapad=aldana-kajjam-anokku sattaram. 

2. Neminathapurdnam (Madras University Kannada Serie.s, 
No. 6), p. 232. 

3. Kumarasambhavam, li ‘ 240. 

4. Olagipud— Uttamana-padavanu 
Koduvanu jolavaliya nenute bhamgisi 
Jadidu-nukidal-ad-ihike-garvadali. 

I am obliged to Mr, H. Sesha Aiyangar, Junior Lecturer in 
Ka&aada, ISaiyersity of M^adras, for this as well as the other 
Kannada texts and references cited in this paper. 
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were tlms admitted into the king’s " service were provided by 
Mm with the means of subsistence. Bandhuvarnian refers to, 
men-at-arms, serving a lord as jolmn-gondavar or ^people who 
accepted their salary in jolam\ He also describes the ideal hero 
as one who enters a great ' battle, and making use of the skill 
acciuired in the gymnasium, fights with the enemy so as to 
proclaim the debt incurred by him by eating the jolani (of his 
master).! This is corroborated by the evidence of Nanni Coda- 
deva’s Kumdrasambhavam in which a soldier, who was about 
to join a battle, declares his intention to fight with the enemy 
and discharge the debt incurred by him by taking the jomialu 
(jola^ cholam) from his master.^ 

The lord expected his dependants who had received cholam 
from him to fight his battles; and failure on their part to 
discharge their obligation was regarded as a dereliction of duty. 
That much is implied in Duryodhana’s complaint against Drauni 
and Drona in Ranna’s Gaddyuddha.^ 

‘Could it not have been possible for Drauni’V cries 
Duryodhana, “to defeat the enemy unaided? He is an incarna- 
tion of Ruclra, and has even an (additional) eye in his forehead. 
Placing faith in him and his father I gave them sustenance and 
nourished them. Have they placed the arrow on the bow- 
string? No, they castaway, on the contrary, their weapons, 
Drauni and Drona did not even pay regard to their jdlada^ 
vdlV^ 


1. Nemindthapurdnam, p. 285. 

Jdlaiii-goriidavar-ellar 
Melam-gomdare tegaltu . . . 

Ibid. p. 232, 

Negalvinam-uinda j5lada-riiam sramamam-kalayal 

-maharanakk 

agiyade pokku talt-iriva sad-bhatanum kali 

2. Kumar asambhav am, II: 612 (Ramakrishna Kavi’s edn.). 

Munum idi vairi vahinula mutti padal vada vresi. . . . 
jonnalu-gonna rnambu nlgudun. 

3. Gaddyuddha, 2: 11. 

Asuhrit-senage salvan-orvane gaclam ! Rudr-avataram 

gadam 

Nosaldl-kan-gadam-eiiidu ijacci poredam tanakke 


XIV— 13' 
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Pampa states explicitly that urged by considerations of 
jolada-vaU, he engaged his master’s enemies in battle and put 
them to flight.i 

Kumara Vyasa believes that it is an act of merit to give 
one’s head in exchange for jola-vali of the lord, who fostered 
one by offering nourishment.2 

The evidence of the Kannada writers thus leaves no room 
for doubt as to the denotation of the term and 

jdlada-vali. It is clear that they are not the names of a country ; 
but they appear to have been terms commonly in use in ancient 
Karnata to denote an obligation, probably military in character, 
owed to a lord by his dependants. The lord provided his men 
with the means of subsistence expressed in terms oi jdlam, the 
staple grain of those days, and they repaid his debt by fighting 
his battles. 

II 

The meaning of Vela-vali is more difficult to trace.3 
The solution of the problem depends upon a clear understand- 
ing of the true significance of vela, the first member of the 

kk-isal-ambam tiruvayge tamd-arivare tav-irvarum- 

kaiduvam 

Bisatiir JOLADA-V ALIY AM bagedud-illa Drauniyum 

Dronanum. 

1. Bharatam, 14: 50. 

Kavite negaltayaih nirise joladapali nij-adhinathan-a- 

Havodol-arati-nayakara patt-ane parisi samda-pempu. 

2. Bharatam, 

Salahid-odayane jSlavalige 

Taleya maruvad-ondu punya. 

3. The term occurs coupled with jdla-v&li in the Telugu 
Panditar&dhyacaritram and Basavapuranam; and some of the 
leading Telugu scholars have commented on it. The late Mr. K. V. 
LakshmanaRow identifies velamih kola and the latter with Yama 
(Sivatattvasaram, Andhra Sahitya Parishat Publications, No. 13, 
Intro, p. 18, «.). Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri takes it to mean the 
performance of prescribed rites throughout one’s lifetime {Basava- 
puranam — Andhrapatrika edn.. Intro, p. 114). Dr. Ch. Narayana 
Rao accepts Mr. Prabhakara Sastri’s interpretation tentatively, but 
keeps an open mind on the matter {Panditaradhyacaritram, 

sss^pihrapi^f 
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term. A clue which may lead to a correct interpretation of 
vela-vali is found in an epigraph from NMamanchasale in the 
Sagar taluka of the Shimoga district of the Mysore State. 
A certain Kavadaya Bimma, one of the servants of Kumara- 
Maharaya Baleya-Verggede, the Mahapradhana of Jagadeva 
Pandyarasa of Pottipombuchcha is said to have accompanied 
his master during a raid into Jiduvalige-nadu and having made 
his jdla-vali and vela-vali manifest in an engagement with the 
enemy, died on the field of battle.^ It is obvious that vela-vali, 
like jdla-vali with which it is coupled, is also an obligation 
involving military service. Those who owed vela-vali had to 
discharge their obligation by fighting their master’s battles. 

The nature of vela-vali and the obligations arising there^ 
from are made clear by an examination of Velaikkaran, another 
Tamil term of uncertain origin, with which it seems to be 
etymologically connected. Judging from the scanty information 
furnished by the inscriptions, the Velaikkaras, like the men 
bound by vela-vali, were men-at-arms who attached themselves 
to some king or chief and fought his battles. They were 
constituted into a number of padais or battalions by the Cola 
nionarchs, whom they served with devotion.2 The exact signifi- 
cance of the term Velaikkaran and the nature of his relation- 
ship to his master are not definitely known. Several attempts 
have been made to interpret the term, but no satisfactory 
solution has yet been found, owing to a fundamental error : the 
term velai of which velaikkaran is a derivative, has generally 
been taken to mean ‘time ’ ; and consequently the interpretations 
based on this assumption have turned out to be unsatisfactory.. 

Vela, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil velai and 
Telugu-Kannada vela is used in several senses. According to 
the Sanskrit lexicographer Kesava, it means among other things 
vyavastha which denotes ‘an engagement, agreement or 


Kavadaya Biminatii jolavali valavali mered- 
idiranta marvalavam ta}t-iridu .... suraloka-praptan- 
ada etc. (Vala-vali in the text is an obvious scribal error 
iov vela-vali). 

2. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Vol, II, p. 225. 
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contract’.! The Kannada lexicographer Abhinava-Mahgaraja 
also takes vela md vyavastha as synonymous terms and he is 
supported by the authority of the early Kannada poets who 
make use of it in this sense. Pampa, for instance, employs the 
term vela in this sense of contract or agreement, while poetically 
describing the cause of the expansion of the heart of the lovers 
simultaneously with the blooming of the jasmine in the spring. 
‘How is it’, he asks, ‘that the tender hearts of the lovers expand 
at the thought of their beloved, when the jasmine blooms in the 
spring? Perhaps the tender hearts of the lovers have takm vela 
(agreement) to the jasmine.’^ Similarly, Bandhuvarman uses 
the word to point out the dependence of the body oii life, as if 
on terms of a clear contract. “The duration of life’, says he, 
‘decreases as days pass; and the body, as if it has taken vela, 
perishes with the extinction of life.’! . These instances make it 
quite clear that vela denotes, besides its usual meaning ‘time’, 
‘an agreement, bond, or contract’, as maintained by the lexico- 
graphers. This is further corroborated by the evidence of a 
Ceylonese inscription of the reign of Vijayabahu I, in which an 
agreement entered into by the Rajaguru Mahasthavira Vy.urini 
Mugalan with the V elaikkarar is described as a vyavasthai, the 
very terra given by the lexicographers as an equivalent of 
velaP 


1. Ndn&rtharnava samksepa, T. S. S. Edn., p. 153. 

Velakule samudrasya tad-ambu vikrtav-api 
Tarahge vatsare kale vyavasthayarn-api striyam. 

2. Nighantu Nandrthavarga, 24. 

Kasadol vyavasthayol vele yathd-enikkuin, etc. 

3. Adipurdmm, 1' : 110. 

Malligegal vasantadol ■ 

Birid-ode nallaram nenedu nallara raell-erdagal ni- 

rantararii 

Birivud-ad-ento? malligege nallara mell-erde veia- 

gomdado. 

4. Jlvasambddhanam, Part I, (Brahmasurayya edn. Mysore 
1917), verse 30, p. 9. 

Divasada kumde kumdisugum-ayuvan-ayuge vela- 

gomdad-em 

Bavol-aligum sarirara. 

5. El, XVIII, p. 337. 

Engal wvayanj'uiladanaiyum-enfianrum-idukku 
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The meaning of having been thus finally settled, its 
two derivatives and vela-vali m&y now be taken up 

for consideration. The former denotes a person who has 
entered into a covenant with another binding himself to do 
certain acts; and the latter signifies the obligations arising from 
that covenant. This is clearly brought out by two Kannada ins- 
criptions of the Calukyan age. In one of them dated 1060 A.D., 
it is stated that a certain Tuluva Candiga took a vela with his 
finger as pledge and cut off the finger so pledged. ^ The other 
record dated A.D. 1185 describes the self-immolation of a 
servant on the death of his mistress in pursuance of vela-vali; 
Boka, a servant of Laccaladevi, the senior queen of Maha- 
mandalesvara Savidevarasa gave a ‘ bdsa’ (pledge) that he 
would die with the queen. On the death of the queen, Boka 
fulfilled his pledge, and departed to the world of the dead. To 
describe the pride and greatness of Boka : when his master 
called him saying, ‘ you are a brave man who with resolution 
offered to take off your head, Boka gave his head in pursuance 
of his vela-vdli exciting the admiration of all.2 The nature of 
this covenant and the obligations pertaining thereto are not, 
however, clearly known. The inscriptions refer, no doubt, to 
the vow taken by the velaikkdrar to fight for their overlord, 
safeguard his interests even at the risk of their lives, and 
perish with him in the event of his death; but they throw little 
or no light on their status and the character of the service 
which they had to render in addition to their military duties. 

venduvanav-ellah-cheyvorn-agavum pannina inda 
vyavasthai chandr-adityavarai nirpad-aga-kkaiy-vinav- 
erri-chchembiluih kallilum vettuvittu-kkuduttom. 

1. E. C. VII. Sk. 152. 

Tuluva candigam. . . .berelge veleyen endu 
nudidu Sri-Ballavarasar Satyasrayar tevanu 
Banayaseya koteya Pannlrccasaradal pasaya 
deva vrittiyumam dayageydu kotta beratam kadiye 

2. Ibid. Sk. 249. Srlman-Mahamandalesvaram Sovi-Dev- 
arasana visala-vaksasthala-nivasiuiyar-appa Srimat-piriy-arasi 
Laccala-Deviyaru svarggastheyar agal a-deviyar-6da saven endu 
mun-nudida bhaseya-nerapi satta vara-lokan appa Bokana vinkada 
birad-unnatiy-agra-bhavav-entene. Ka[l calade tale-guranaduva( 
Kaliyam nlnendu kayad-odeyam. , . .b-in tappa Alaghu-parakram 
Bokaihl tale-gottam vele valig-urvvare pogalal. 
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Some of the foreign travellers who visited India during the 
middle ages describe the manner in which people were admitted 
to the order oi the velaikkarar. 

“When they mount on the throne’' says Abu Zaid, “some 
kings of India cause rice to be cooked which is then presented 
to them on the leaves of the banana. The king musters (on the 
occasion) three or four hundred friends (who attach themselves 
to him) by deliberate design, freely, without any one being 
forced to it. After eating of the rice himself, the king gives 
of it to his friends, and each one of them, in his turn, goes 
near (him), takes a little of the rice and eats of it. When the 
king dies or is killed, all those who have eaten of the rice (with 
him in this sort of religious communion which binds them 
intimately), should burn themselves voluntarily on a pyre to the 
last man, on the very day when the king ceases to live. The 
king dead, his friends should disappear without delay. This 
obligation is so imperative that there should remain nothing of 
these friends, neither body nor trace of themselves.”i 

The Book of Marvels of India gives some more interesting 
details about the initiation of the velaikharar and the functions 
they had to perform in discharge of their duties : 

“He (the king) makes them eat rice with him, and gives 
them betel from his own hand. Each hacks off his little finger, 
and sets it before the king. And from that moment on, they 
follow him about, wherever he goes, eat what he eats and drink 
what he drinks. They superintend his food, and overlook 
everything which has to do with him. No concubine is brought 
to his bed, whether it be girl or boy, but they, first of all, 
examine them thoroughly ; no carpet is spread for his feet, till 
they have inspected it. The king is served with no drink nor 
dish but they insist it should be, first of all, tasted by whoever 
brings it. And thus they do, in every instance, where the king 
might be exposed to some danger. If he dies they commit 
suicide; if he burns, they cast themselves into flames; if he falls 
ill, they mishandle themselves in order to share his sufferings. 
When a battle is fought, in the attack, they cluster round him 
and never leave his side. Only men of distinguished family 


1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, f Notices, p. 128. 
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who are themselves comely and valiant and of good understand- 
ing are admitted among balaudjers (velaikkarar)A 

The Vilaikkarar occasionally slew themselves to show 
their affection to their master. Ibn Batuta records an incident 
of this kind which happened at Mul-Jawa while he was on a 
visit to the court of the king.2 They were also accustomed to 
sacrifice their lives to enable their masters to recover their 
health in case of sickness.3 The Velaikkdrar held high posts 
under the government, and exercised considerable power in the 
kingdom. They were not, however, free men, but sla\es, 
attached to the family of the lord for generations.'^ 

The institution of the velaikkdrar was widespread and 
popular. It was not peculiar to kings and nobles ; nor was it 
exclusively secular in character. Communities as well as 
religious foundations entertained velaikkdrar in their service to 
safeguard their interests and protect their property .5 The 
duties which they had to discharge were onerous, involving 
frequently the risk of loss of life. They had to defend the 
village against raids, and establish the right to property of their 
masters secular as well as spiritual, by forfeiting their lives. 

The conception of duty which bound the velaikkdrar 
to their lord exercised profound influence over the doctrines of 
the nascent Vira-Saiva creed which rose to great prominence 

1. Ibid., p. 129 n. The vestiges of this institution are not yet 
extinct. The Nagaripillakayalu or ‘the children of the palace’ who 
are attached to the Zamindari families of the Telugu country are 
the modern representatives of the velaikkarar. The Nagaripilla- 
kayalu are more intimately connected with the private life of the 
Zamindars than their other servants. They live in the palace, 
attend to, the personal needs of the Zamindar, eat the food 
partaken by him, dress themselves in his cast-off clothes, and 
perform several other services which recall to mind the duties of 
tht velaikkdrar. The Nagaripillakayalu differ from the velaik- 
kdrar in that they do not kill themselves on the death of their 
master; but that is due to the changed conditions of life under 
which they live at the present day.' 

2. Broadway Travellers : Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 278. 

3. : MER. 1913, Part ii, Para. 22, p. 97. 

4. : Broadway Travellers: Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 278, 

5. ARE 368 of 1914, 188 of ,1925. 
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during the age of the Calukyas of Kalyani. The ongioators 
of this creed pressed into service political and social ideas and 
ideals current at the time in shaping their doctrines. Siva, the 
supreme god, was made to stand in the same relation to the 
bhaktas or the faithful, as the lord was to his velaikkarar ; the 
dlksa ot the initiation into the mysteries of the faith was 
substituted for the vow to be faithful to the lord 

in life as well as in death; the cooked rice which thtvHmkkarar 
partook with their lord was transformed into the 
(food offered to the deity); and iht bhaktas wttt strictly 
enjoined to eat it without wasting even a particle. Tht bhaktas 
thus initiated into the faith were invested with the emblem of 
the lihga, cdlltd prdna4ihgay perhaps in imitation of the practice 
in pursuance of which the velaikkarar were branded with some 
mark or symbol of their master.i The lihga was to be looked 


1. This is clearly indicated by the term tmiccula^velaik^ 
Mrar ot ihe velaikkarar bearing the mark of the trisUla mentioned 
in an epigraph at Punjai dated in the 14tli year of the reign of 
Rajadhiraja II (188 of 1925). The Velaikkarar who were attached, 
in this instance, to the local temple of Siva were branded with the 
mark of the trimla, a weapon peculiar to the god to show..that they 
w.ere the servants of the deity. Another instance which is closely 
parallel to this is the practice- of branding devadash at the time of 
their dedication to the service of temples, x^ccapidaran Ganapati 
Nambi alias Alakiya Pandya-Pallavarayan, a captain in one of the 
regiments of Kulottuhga's army ‘ presented some women of his 
family as devaradiyar for service in the temple of Tiruvallam- 
Uclaiyar, after branding them, with Sula (trident) mark’ (230 of 
1921). The practice of branding the followers of Visnu with 
the Sahkha and Cakra, the characteristic symbols of the God, may 
also be remembered in this connection. It appears to have been 
customary to change these marks with the change of masters, 
' The devaradiyar belonging to the temple at Tirukalatti had been 
forced into the royal household’. This was brought to the notice 
of the emperor Kulottunga I. It was noticed that the mark of 
the Sula was erased, and the royal lanchana was impressed in its 
place. The emperor enquired into the matter and commanded 
that the devaradiyar in question should be branded again with the 
mark of the Sula and restored to the temple. (MER. 1922, 
Part ii, Para. 19. I am indebted to Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar 
for having drawn my attention to these records.) The practice is 
based on the principle that what belongs to an individual should 
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upon not as a mere symbol but as the deity himself. The 
bhakfa should lose it on no account. If by chance he happened 
to lose it, he should not survive its loss, but cut his throat 
and die in the same manner as the velaikkarar on the death of 
their lord.i The hhakta, like the velaikkaran, should incessantly 
strive to promote the interests of his lord; he should put to 
death without hesitation people who disparage Siva, destroy the 
opposing creeds and establish the true faith even at the point of 
the sword. 

The tiniccula-velaikkarar of Punjai in the Tanjore 
District, for instance, had to cast themselves into the fire and 
perish in the flames in order to establish the right of the local 
Siva temple to the ownership of certain devadana lands which 
were in the enjoyment of some unscrupulous men.2 The ten 
Vlrabhadras -whom the Rajaguru Visvesvara-Siva appointed to 
protect the devadana villages, Mandaram and Velangapudi 
which the Kakatlya sovereigns Ganapati and Rudramba had 
granted to him as an agrahara, and which he, in turn, had 
assigned to a matha and satralaya founded by him, were 
expected to protect the village by bijaccheda, Braccheda 
and kuksiccheda.^ As the velaikkarar of this class were 
very seldom called upon to take up arms in defence of their 
trust they soon lost their military character and became 
guardians of the interests of the community or religious institu- 
tion, as the case might be. Whether the velaikkarar were 
soldiers fighting for their lords, or were mere protectors of the 
rights and privileges of priv'^ate bodies, they had one thing 
in common. They devoted themselves exclusively to the service 

bear his mark to proclaim his ownership. The velaikkarar, the 
devadasls zrid. the bhaktas forfeited their freedom by the terms of 
their agreement to serve the lord or god and became his slaves, 
his property. It is only reasonable that they should bear the 
emblem of their master. 

1. Praiia-lihga-vrate lupte prayascittam na vidyatej 
Prana-lihgatparam tasmat savadhanena dharayet[| 
Prana-Hhge ca vicchinne linge pranan parityajet[ 
Prali-diksam prapya tisthed-rauravam narakaih vrajet.|j 

— Siddhantasikhamani (cited by V; Prabhakara Sastri in his 
Introduction to the BasavapUr&nam, p. 79). 

2. No. 188 of 1925 of the Madras Epigraphical collection. 

3. JAHRS, IV, p. 160. 
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of their masters, and considered no sacrifice too great in 
promoting the interests of those to whom they had dedicated 
their lives. 

The employment of vilaikkarar in the temple seems to 
have brought in its train a modification of the meaning of the 
term velai. It was due to the difference in the character of the 
lord, vis., the presiding deity of the temple. He was divine, 
and his interests were bound up more with spiritual than with 
the worldly affairs. The duties which the velaikkarar were 
called upon to discharge in the service of their divine master 
differed in character; and consequently the scope of the velai 
(pledge) which they had to give to their lord was widened, so as 
to include spiritual duties. Therefore, vela-vali which originally 
denoted an obligation arising from a pledge to render personal 
service to a human lord, appears to have developed a new 
significance in this manner and become synonymous with 
^amaya-d^soma or religious obligation. 

The Tamil inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries copied from the South Arcot District refer to a class 
of female servants called who bound themselves, 

like velaikkarar, by most solemn oaths to die with their masters.! 
It is not known whether they had any connection with the 
velaikkarar. They were perhaps personal attendants doing 
menial service to their lords like who used to 

massage the feet of Kulottungadeva.^ They were perhaps 
unmarried, and were prevented from entering into marital 
relations by the conditions of service. The vSlaikkaris 
immolated themselves, as shown by their recorded vows, on the 
death of their master. 

Ill 

Lenka-vali : The velaikkarars figure mainly in the inscrip- 
tions of the Cola and the Tondai-mandalams. However, the 
order to which they belonged was not unknown outside these 
countries. They were called T ennavan Apottudavigal in the 
Pandyan kingdom, and lenkas in Telingana and Karnata. Very 
little is known about the character and, functions of the former 
though like tht velaikkarar, they seem to have killed themselves 
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by casting themselves on the pyre of their dead master.! About 
the latter, however, a good deal of information is available. The 
word lenka vihich. is frequently met with in the Telugu and 
Kannada inscriptions and in literary works is of unknown 
origin. Very probably it is connected with the Marathi word 
le'^ meaning ‘a son or daughter'. Perhaps like mulga with 
which it is said to correspond, it also denotes ‘a, male child of a 
female slave of the state’®; for the lenkas styled themselves as 
kumaras or sons of their masters and were brought up probably 
like Laksma-Dandadhisa of the Hoysaja records in the royal 
palace itself.® Like velaikkarar, they were slaves who entered 
into a covenant with their lord to devote themselves exclusively 
to his service. They took an oath (bhase, base) to look upon 
their lord as ‘their guru and deity’ in this world as in the iiext^; 
and pay no regard either for their property or lives in further- 
ing his interests; stand by him in the hour of danger; fight bis 
battles and kill themselves in the event of his death. The ideal 
of conduct which the lenkas were expected to follow was, indeed, 
lofty. The chief characteristics of a lenka are thus described 
in an inscription dated 1045 A.D, : “Truth should be his utter- 
ance, praise (of his master) his work, charity his recreation, 
succour of the distressed seeking his protection his merit, and 
unflinching attitude in a great battle his prime concern, — these 
are the characteristics of tlitlenkas eulogised (loudly) like the 
proclamation of a kettle-drum by the learned on the surface of 
the earth. The obligations and duties which the lenkas had to 
discharge were known as lenka-vali^; and they were granted 
estates out of the proceeds of which they had to maintain them- 
selves. The /eJt&or appear to have been known as anugus or 
anugas, that is companions who followed their master; for the 
villages, allotted for their maintenance, are described anugu- 
jivita or the territory assigned to the anugus for their subsist- 
ence.’' It is evident that the lenkas a.n6. anugus were identical. 


1. K. A. Nilakanta Saslri : The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 196-7. 

2. Molesworth : Dictionary Marathi-English, pp. 660, 722. 

3. E. C. V, BI. 112. 

4. E. C. V, BI. 112. 

5. SII, ix, i. No. 101 (ARE 443 of 1914). 

7. .SII. IX, i. Nos. 101, 104. • 
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The anugus seem to have resided, like lenkas, m. the royal 
palace ; and the hall where they dwelt or assembled together 
was known as the anugu-mogasala or the hall of the anugus^- 
The lenkas were always in attendance on their lord, ushered 
people into his presence, looked after his needs, helped him in the 
management of the palace and the administration of his estates, 
accompanied him to the hunt, sported in his company in the 
pleasure gardens, and fought his battles risking their lives. 
Though the lenkas were a heterogeneous community drawn from 
several classes of people, they attained hi ,h positions in the 
state, according to their ability and skill.2 They became 
ministers and coranianders of powerful armies. They could 
marry and beget children ; acquire property, and dispose of it 
with the consent of the lord. The lenka together with his 
and his men and maid servants should perish with the 
lord. Laksma-Dandadhisa, the general of Hoysala king Ballala 
II, together with his wife Suggale and a band of thousand 
lenkas, killed himself in fulfilment of the vow he had taken to 
remain faithful to his sovereign.^ Another lenka, Sivaneya- 
Nayaka also with five other lenkas fulfilled his engagement 
with the same monarch.^ Similarly Lakkheya-Nayaka with his 
wife and three perished with Narasimha I; Kanneya- 

Nayaka, his three wives, itnlenkitis zxyA twenty- four lenkas em- 
braced Garuda and died with SomesvaraS; and Singeya-Nayaka, 
his three wives, texilenkitis, seoA twenty lenkas immolated them- 
selves on the death of Narasimha III, and fulfilled their engage- 
ment.® Such instances can be multiplied, but these are sufficient 
to show the fidelity unto death of these lenkas and lenkitis to 
their masters. It is not known whether the lenkitis were merely 
the wives of the or were, like ths velaikkdris of the 

Tamil inscriptions, niaidrservants in the service of the lord, 
bound to him by the same kind of oath like the lenkas them- 
selves. The breach of the oath of lenka-vali was fraught with 
serious consequences. Lenkas who deserted their master, 

1. Andhra-Mahabharatani, Udyogaparvan, 3: 17. Hari- 
vathsamu, 3 : 1 7. 

2. Bharati, Vdl. XV, Part ii, pp. 139 if. 

3. E.C. V, BI, 112. 

6. lUd.Kr. 10. . 'Lv- 
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contrary to the pledge of their order or attempted to seek 
service, after the master’s death, under others, were sternly 
dealt with. Laksraa-DandMhisa is said to have justified his 
claim to the title, ‘the chastiser of the lenkas break their 
plighted word to their master in the stress of war’.l Similarly, 
the descendants of Ganda-Narayana-Setti, one of the lenka- 
myakas dependent on the Hoysala family, claim to have been 
the chastisers of the lenkas who break their plighted word, 
chastisers of the lenkas who run away at the sound of the 
drum, and the cliastisers of the lenkas who set store by (their 
own) property or Iife.2 Nothing is, however, known about the 
manner in which punishment was meted out to the defaulting 
lenkas. They were probably put to death. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the three 
terms jdlavali, velavali and lenkavali refer to some political and 
military obiigaiions which certain classes of people had to 
discharge in the service of their lord. Jdlavali denotes an 
obligation which a subject owed to his master for maintaining 
■ him by providing him with food and nourishment. The other 
two relate to the duties respectively of the velaikkarar and the 
lenkas, two classes of slaves who were in the service of the 
ancient Hindu kings of Deccan and South India. 







L E. C. V, BI. 112. Bhasege^tappuvaiiikada negalteya 
lemkara gamdan embudam] Bisaram agad iiddharipudetodal 
uddharipam. 

2. E. C.iv, Kr, 9. Basage .tappuva lemkara gamdartim 
gosane vodaguva lemkara . . .dhatiamana^ pranangajolu 
seragu varva leriikara gamdarutn^ „ ; . \ * 



TAMIL SYNTAX. 

(A PAPER PRESENTED AT THE Tenth All-India 
Oriental Gonference) 

BY 

Mr. a. Cpiidambaranatha Chettiar, m.a., 

Lecturer in Tamil, Annamalai University. 

“Syntax” is interpreted in different ways. The root-mean- 
ing of the word is “arranging together’’.^ There are several 
scholars who divide syntax into separate departments, vis., 
order, concerned, government and cross-reference. Among such 
scholars is that famous American philologist, Di'. Bloomfield^. 
Mr. Nesfield, on the contrary, has devoted his entire attention 
in his English Grammar to the Order of Words in a sentence.s 
He has, besides, remarked that divisions into concord and govern- 
ment are not useful in modern English, because it has lost 
several of its inflexions. Therefore, it behoves us to be guarded 
in our use of the expression “syntax” in relation to any 
language. Prof. A. H. Sayce, for instance, said^ “Where 
there is elaborate formal grammar there may not be a rich 
syntax”. In a similar manner Prof. Earle also said “Syntax 
varies inversely in richness or poverty as acccidence is poor or 
rich.” Considered in this way, Tamil should not be expected to 
have a rich syntax, for there is elaborate formal grammar in it. 
It is believed that in Sanskrit there is no rich syntax because of 
this reason®. But writers such as the Rev. Mr. Rhenius, the 
Rev. Mr. Pope and the Rev. Mr. Beschi have given elaborate 
syntaxes in their Tamil grammars. How then are we to 
reconcile the practice as we find in these grammarians with the 
theory formulated by Sayce and Earle ? There are two ways of 
reconciling these. They are either by means of saying that just 

1. W. W. SKEAT : An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

2. Language, p, 191. 

3. Idiom, Grammar and Synthesis, Bk. IV, p. ISO. 

4. The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 428. 

5. Ibid., p. 392. 
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as Greek in spite of its possession of elaborate formal grammar 
is still rich in syntax, Tamil despite its grammar has an 
elaborate syntax, or by means of saying that what is meant by 
syntax, according to Sayce and Earle, is order alone of words. 

Tamil is not rich in syntax in the sense in which Sayce 
would say English is; that is to say, in the matter of the order 
of words in a sentence there are not many sanctions and taboos 
in Tamil. For instance, it is the order of words in English and 
Chinese that decides the meaning of words, as in “ Rama killed 
Ravana”. Here if the order is changed so as to read “Ravana 
killed Rama ” the contrary assertion is the result. In Tamil, 
a change in the order as “ Raman Ravananaik-konran, Rava- 
nanai Raman konran, Konran Raman Ravananai, Konran 
Ravananai Raman” would not interfere with the meaning 
except in regard to emphasis. These Tamil sentences seem to 
emerge from the same process as the Latin “Pater amat filium”, 
“ Filium pater amat” a.nd “amat pater filium”, all meaning 
“ The father loves the son”. This process is unlike what we 
find in the Chinese^ where “ ngo ta ni ” means “ I beat thee ” 
and “ ni ta ngo ” means “ You beat me ”. Hence we might say 
that if syntax means “Order” alone, Tamil is not rich in it. 
But if syntax means, as is taken by Leonard Bloomfield, 
concord, government and cross-reference, Tamil has it. 

Now let us see whether we have all these sub-divisions of 
syntax in Tamil. Tolkappiyar in his rules in “Kijavi akkam” 
has given certain injunctions regarding the order of words. In 
one rule (No. 38) he has said that demonstrative pronouns 
should not precede “iyarpeyar” or real names to which they 
refer. In another rule (No. 41) he has said that surnames 
should precede real names (e.g. Munivan Akattiyan). As 
some other instances of requirements of order we might mention 
the following: — 

1. The adjective should precede the word it qualifies. 

(e.g. nalla kani=good fruit). 

2. The adverb should precede the verb it modifies. 

(e.g. nanray untan=ate well). 

3. The verbal participle should precede the finite verb. 

(e.g. vantu ponan= Having come, he went.) 

1. Dr. T. G. TUCKER : Introduction to the Natural History 
of Language, p. 121. • 
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The normal order of words in a Tamil sentence is supposed 
to be subject-object-verb. This is different from the English 
order which is subject -verb-object A It is English, Scandinavian 
and Romanic that do not place the verb in the final position. 
On the contrary, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon and 
Dravidian put the verb at the last part of the sentence. It would 
appear that if a deaf-mute is trained to communicate his ideas, 
he puts the verb always at the end. This method therefore 
seems to be very natural.2 

As regards concord, the verb in Tamil must agree with the 
subject or the nominative in the matter of gender, number and 
person {E.g. avan pokiran; aval pokiral; avar pokirar). In- 
stances of concord in English are “he goes ” and “ they go ”. 
Instances of Sanskrit concord are “Sah apatat” (=he fell) and 
“te apatan” (=they fell). 

There are very sure instances of government in Tamil. 
The second and first personal pronouns govern a plural verb of 
the first person {e.g. naniim niyum p6vom=:You and 1 will go.) 
The second and third personal pronouns govern a plural verb 
of the second {e.g. niyum avanum p6nir= He and you went). 
The first, second and third personal pronouns take a plural- 
ending of the first {e.g. nanum niyum avanum p6n6m=He, you 
and I went). Two or more nominatives singular of the 
rational class govern an epicene plural {e.g. Kapilanura Para- 
nanum vantar). 

As regards case and its government, we have definite in- 
formation supplied in Tamil Grammars. The first and eighth 
cases govern a verb. (^.p. avan vantan=He came ; makale va 
=come, O! daughter). The second and third cases in a similar 
manner govern a verb {e.g. avanai a|aittan=he called him; 
kaiyal elutinan=wrote with the hand). The fourth and sixth 
cases generally take a noun {e.g. noykku maruntu=medicine 
for the disease; enatu kai=my hand). But the dative case can 
govern a verb too {e.g. avanukkuk kotuttan=He gave him). In 
the fifth case the ablative of direction takes a noun {e.g. 
Chidambarattin kilakku Annamalainagar=AnnamaIainagar 
lies east of Chidambaram). The ablative of motion, however, 

L Language, its nature, etc., p. 345 (1934 edn._) 

2. Cf. A. H, SAYCE: The Science of Language, Vol. I, 
p. 436. 
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as in “tJrin ninkinan” (=left the city)’ takes a verb. The 
seventh case can govern either a verb or a noun (^e.g. malaiyin- 
kanaruvi=a fountain on the mountain; Nilamicai valvar ( = 
those living on the earth). 

There is no cross-reference in Tamil. “Puella cantai” in 
Latin literally means “ the girl — she sings ”. In English this 
would be “the girl sings”. The expression “cantat” can mean 
either “she sings” or “he sings” or “it sings”. That it is “she” 
and not “it” or “he” is brought out by the cross-reference in 
“puella”.'^ There is no need in Tamil for such cross-reference. 

But the order and concord, we have seen before, do not 
appear to be absolutely essential in Tamil. English, which has 
no case-endings except probably the suffix of the genitive, has 
an order that cannot be dispensed with. But Tamil which is 
rich in cases can dispense with its order, if it has any, without 
doing violence to the meaning. We shall now see that in the 
following instances there is no order insisted upon in Tamil. 
We can indifferently say either “muvar makalir ” or “makalir 
muvar”, but the order of the corresponding expression in English 
is strict : “ three women” and not “women three”. English 
writers, being accustomed to a strict order in their language, 
imagine there is such an order in the languages they look at- 
That must be the reason why certain things, which do not con- 
stitute order, have been mentioned by the Rev. A. H. Arden,2 
and the Rev. C. T. E. RheniusS under the head of Order in 
Tamil. For instance, the comparative is said to precede that 
which is compared and “ivaninum avan nallavan” ( =he is 
better than this man) is cited.^ This order is only imaginary, 
for we could equally say “avan ivaninum nallavan”. Thus that 
which is compared can also go before the comparative. It is 
again said that the similitude precedes that which is similar. 
The instance “Suryanaip polap pirakasikkiran”(=He shines as 
the sun) is given. But without doing any harm to the meaning, 
we can inverse the order and say “avan suryanaip polap 
pirakasikkiran”. These things then show that the position of 
words in a sentence does not matter very much in Tamil arj,d 
there is no “order” properly so-called. 

|5):^;l.\-ife;«LitiFlELD:;Langh^e:(1935),^ 

2. A Progressive Grammar, p. 87, ct seq. 

3. A Grammar of the Tamil Lauguage, p. 212. 

4. ARDEN, p. 87. 
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As regards concord, we find that it exists in Tamil only so 
far as the verb is in agreememt with the nominative in point of 
number and person. Other concords known to certain other 
languages are not found in Tamil.. For instance, in Sanskrit 
“kusalah Ramah’’ would mean "happy Rama” ; ‘kusalini Sita’ 
would mean ‘happy Sita’. Here the adjective is in concord with 
the noun. Both these phrases, when rendered into Tamil, will 
have the same form of the adjective: makiicciyana. In a 
similar maxintt ‘‘kalter wein”, ‘‘kalte milch’* and “kalteswasser” 
would in German mean respectively cold wine, cold milk and 
cold water. Here there is concord of the adjective with the 
noun. Even so in Sanskrit there is a regular concord of the 
adjective with the noun, through every case. The following 
paradigm will make the point clear:— 



Adjective 

Noun 


( Masculine Singular) 

(Masculine Singular) 

Nominative. 

papah 

kamah 

Accusative. 

papam 

kamam 

Instrumental. 

papena 

kamena 

Dative. 

papaya 

kamaya 

Ab.ative. 

papat 

kamat 

Genitive. 

papasya 

kamasya 

Locative. • 

pape 

kame 

Vocative. 

papa 

kama 


But there is no such concord in Tamil. 


There is another kind of concord which we find in English 
(e.£r. This man and these men). There is no such concord in 
Tamil. We say "inta manitan, inta manitar”. Furthermore, 
there is concord in English between the relative pronoun and 
that which it governs (e.g. that which cried, and he who spoke). 
But in the corresponding expressions in Tamil, aluta kulavi and 
pesiya manitan, the terminations of the relative participle are 
the same. 

Considered in this manner, government alone seems to be 
thp most important division of syntax found in Tamil. Though 
order and concord are attributed to it, they are of course very 
rare. That kind of agreement, known as cross-reference, has 
no part to play in Tamil. 



II II 

II II 

^?r8EnttTi(*'T?«?r cn ^9T^cTIgqqfcni% %^l7F?q4 
gisqg^dfr I qcT?cr^i7q[q; 3n=qr[qkf5Cqqfr: ‘q?5 =Er srq^cT- 
qq?q q:?qf%g; JIRq?fcr fg^JTRqgqg-f^ I 

ilq^sRq^ e*i^, q^r^*q: ^fqq3rff|5q[qi?iq}^\5:4i #cqrqi- 

q%: 3Ci^f>iRqi?iqqi=qrq^f: qqsqii^cTffqq^q cT5f 

fqqiqfi5qn% I ^qtf {| eRiifq 5[ewf3f€rr%ci^^qqai t^^q^cT 
«E^q I %| ^fq^i q5?DT fq?i«[fqg i%inq 

^^if:^fcf[i% gi^qe*R5TT sr^rRcf^rwr^r i qm^qgp^'^ ‘¥rqp^%- 
???’=q=TO?cf^l[q 5TKcft J7n% l ^pffcfqjf^q T%R'qqr 
snqi II’ ^?n?r'f!qi%cT?q ?i^Rfq mq^cr i ?etirf 

Ra(q<in%|qc%q, i%f^f%i%^>?rrp=cT?cqr?ncRfir 

3r§p^qRiqf|5T =q !Ti?^q mm ffs, egc^=q^ 

^5IP3^«I; q?^qq^qr | <e^^?qif^ 

?qt4'fRiq '^qiFflwq fi% swrRfqRsqqRq^;, q;^oi?qr?ft¥rrq?q ap^qf 
=q cTcqjROTiqWI^JTR'Rfgqqq^ RfeqS <?qi4 q<¥q 
KR: II 

3ffq =q q!q%fq ^2tRrCf9qi%qffFcT i srq =q 

qiw I cTfeRi% ^esn%qi^% f ^rsqu'^^qr fq^sger fq^qqj^ 
q5f% ?#f ^ei^>5=q: q?iff®q% i cicJii^qr^q =qr?q f^^qf 
^lifrcr: qiifq fq^^T e?m: q^nqr i^^ecfieqiq 

^iqS^^Rl iteqii SRr^jf^^qjRDTciqr I tT<^qt!qr^; qqr 
cmi ^fT; Jic!f?«q?fr: h 

q^ ^^fqtqRTftcqr q«wqrft^f^ ^ 
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#cT I m ^ i 

8fq> =? I 9TW 5iliq«?ig3i^ 1 H 

^^w^rcTwioi: qtg§Jit%^^cT i 3i§i irf^T'Sjqcqf^^ffi; i cr^mg^ 

W «3^‘ I (I 

sifR[q qi f^isqg I g5f 5jf Rf^q^gf sqiq^q Rf 

qq?qi^isfq m I 3^^, qipg: R^qf ?eigRl^siqic-m I e =q 
iqq§^ i%qq?RiwJTi fg^qg^rcirg; i ‘?q ?q fgfqgRi^iRr qii?cii|cq?f^ 
im I ggRf^fqiq g upg R^'lqor ll’ R^^iCiRg qqiqqgf 
qgqi%q% 1 %m ^ qn^?q 3ife^I3ffqijtl=q?giqgf¥r%qgf 
^«lliqjnqsrgf ^ic^Sfq g^Riq: qqjRqg: | 3I?qq q«^q?q =qqcq!R. 

RRcq glqf ?eRW3Rq^isgif?r glgifg ^q ifg ?R[TpggR, i 
gf^i'^q, gR^RcqjR: ^illqig^q^ I g^qfqjRRR^ gqgR- 
rr: II gOT5:5q^qii f qwqtm # ^qW i qfg^ 

"O '.' %o ■ 

q;qi%i g^^i=qftg sqiqi^or sq^giw^ir mi qs?®? 

gRicRi i%Sg |fg qi?oR%^g^*q fe^iqi- 

?# I g liq^ticfgqg;, qTq^^% ^^Rqg., g^fpqfq =g 
jrfgqr^qfg i 

gq =g sr^ {qgn%g e%fq Jr^5:i: q^qrglgfg: q^q^q?- 
f^gi qq gg^ggqq^l;: i 3ii%g?cq# fR: f^qif^q^: g 

%gM*q^ qgg: Rffwdsqii^ g q;qif^ q^^'qqacq'rgqi^f glfg i 
q'l:qRqqgi%qnqgf qrRqqrfoifggjqoTcfigoiggfgwclg fgg'iRcRq 
qrsqqnfqq; q5^??q giq; sifg^^q gg?q qfqnjqigqigoq gjqfqqr- 
q|:g;i%gf?5il gf^g^gq qr sigRqfq qggq^fqffqg l^gcqig- 
q«qig^ 1 3i^OTi%^q q^^ {%'gfftq[?gqfqi: n 

qiqg qi^ gq^q^% g[ 9 tFq% | qg: g g^'llgr 
gggl^^ 5g1[^s% q^g iggg^^rqfg gggigig i g m flspg- 
q^ I qg: gf^gg; 3 % gglg^St R^q gni^tg^qr ?q^g^®i%g. 
fgggqr =g ^iter, wiwi ^ R«Rcn ai^^gqi aj^^ggqf =g 
?qggi%q% irg i fqfi gg=gf?^ mK xm 

g^fsqpfifg gg^qgf giRqfqgNgRq qtqf^ q^f^H- 
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T%cq I w 

qqw R'qwRt ?ifqcT q|qu^^?f: I acqq'fts^ifTT qie*qfw 

qi{iojq?cT; qi^*qqi3[qq qislr^q: || 

fqjW q?r^qRq 3T^qq?^I=q^ qqi arg^cf^q g??T: 

q qqi q?nqq?teiair i?:q^q qqiq^^ I qRqqqf: 

^qtq’q?i53:qq^: qifq: qi>qq4 cfifqqoi qf^^qi^qq; qjqwqfqfiqjiq 
g5[?'^q:nicc«qig; ? qrafqqtcffqfqd =q ssq: i anq =q ^TOcfi 
qfeq%^ q=qiq, m qi qqs^g; ? q?g?r[^qf:5qi:ro 

3riwq?qicqq[fq'q;^'q i'| qifqeqqeqqq:i rr^s^'fqqifqfqitq qvl?cricqq 
Rqlqq^ 'jtitfjr q^qqiqq^qifqjfr sqqRJi^ci t-q qqi%q:prlq:qq- 
?#cTiR3: ! 3itr efqcTqi^?q% I 3T-qw q^rf^^ sqqf anlq 

qqj^ojig^ 53qqqqr^qfBq% | qcgBqf^ qq;?af gtHqjlfqcT Rifq I 
q?r?qRqwr^sfq <j.^^?^i?^R^¥fq'R'qqi qfq^q qReqsrra i cT^fq*. 
q;R%qTqfq^qnqilqi3qq qfqq q^ qjqfqqf qqi?oTf- 
Ml^qia I qf^q q?Rq 3}q^qiq''f(qqifqcqeqqqiqq?qT^ 

sqqgiqj, aiqfq^^qrsi^ 3iRfq?iqiq%: g^^qtf%: sqq^qriq- 
qqr, 3T^qfR?rre%?g'jfti%c!qr =q q^tqq'fcqRqqi'^qq q;qi%t^^- 
qqisqrqq: I q i-^rs^qraf^; ^Enfi^gq^ ‘qj^oi qq; qq m-. 3f^ 
=q afsqq'l:’ fM || 

#ira5r fl q^forfqqqqq^q: qqr f| — qqiq^qr 

fq^^qi i%^q m ffq r%5i=qi^ sneq^q^qq? qiq^?Rq 
€i^«qc^q I srq: siRq^F ^eifqq;?^ I eP 

# ^qqfq qqMqf% I ri qqRqiT%?r g%itaq qi?oT 
sqq^^q^ i SRcqq; q:fOnJi:pcqig; q#5t?q ^ # R! 

qf^q^rqig; i ‘qifOTFi^ q ?i^^qqq’ ffqrfqq: qRFimtq arfq- 

^m\% qfosq^R: 1 anfqq: qjfoiTqqtqR’^qq'^ srqj^TqFJqioiJjoiqgr 
ffq%5T i arg^qilqa^qf, aiRqq: joifqqf^qqr, 

qq^ qs^ormRiRiq^ qf^ qei«^, qrpq, qflciq pqrf^- 
tRRir^ gq5?oiq?^Fiifqfq 3n^?qqgq^1qq[. I q^pq^q^iRw: 

q^OTf^igqiq^ r w ?eq»iqqf% i q»foir- 
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cifcql 1 ?iqifq f%cT 

^gcqilHWRig; 3rRqRS3 3ivq|of(q. 

ciqcqfg^, sfifqiwqFsqqxqq ffqn% qqpcr mqqi% 

qqig;, 3f^qf: qi^qrar ai^qifRqjRT ?eqRqq% ^qqiqqifq^q =q 
#n%qj|Rq^q ^eqf?»iqjrRiqRff?q?^q qcq?d ^rsepqqF^ rotR^;- 
q=i^q?qRq^qc^ iqqraqifcT I m q =R[=qiqr <5[4 

‘q ^qi i^F^ncrr t irfeir i nr i%%i:3q:lR 

sTcilqcif gwifqqiRrRR ^R^qsqq^q’ # 1 qqq^j^qiRq; 
qiRi Tqrg; ct^t fqqq^qg^ I qqqi 

q H^gqi: i q>?qfrHVR?g gqt ^ cR^tfq ^ 

fqtiqgqlFi ! qf? qw q qHci rrRqqqq*qfo?iq3% gq: qRwqi- 
CR^^ ‘3Tfq %^l% qi^wi: gqasq: qiqfgq; | m fRg%- 
|q if^ ^'ciRwira ir ‘q| cqr g|qiq*% ^i^fq’^qiw m ^:’ 

I qiRi =q qj^qpqq; m, ?[eiRqi?eq?ici i q nfif oft 
mmii a'tqqiq^ i s^iRqqtRSRtgqifq 3Rcr:q!?5r 

q^t%qqrg^ qjnq^qt t%g^ ii; ^^qs^qi^qi i i^qiRqirqqRe^ fqqt 
w ^ f qriqqiRcT i qqfq q:?q =q |i%5fcrRcijRq 

qqq 11% ^H?q^qn%i%<*qqfi% i rwiR Rr^r ^tfct =? qt^qr^- 
sR^qq cTt??Tt |%RT% q??cTtfm%qt3:i%qR; i lifitfi^qR ^H^qFjq- 
Jpcis^ q %iq^q Rfl ^gRq |(%: qiqcglq ?:^q gt ^^tqRdfRq 
qpR 1 s%: #qiR =q ctfqjRqRff qfi^qeR ^fiqj^qtq «^q ! qw q 
l?nstqtq?qRci:qRqs’f3qq^sR m {qRs^sfRqratg; i^icqqptR 

q^n^RpRclRcI^f^q fg'sq^IR RR: I cR Rri qs^qqpqq; 
jftqqqR q q ^qqfi i sftR^ |?ticqq5i%gRqj[e5Tr%q;i%cr- 
tcpqisqqRq'qR r^iR |Rq;r<qRq qt^oj^qcqqiffft^q'lqqq i 
Icqsfi^sjqfqRqCTq; ‘el^imt qg Rq;’ fR ?inqqi% gR: i 
cfRqrqwiKqTi^qqfR: jftqqiq^ #^cr i ci^5qi%grqR% 

^qffqq:, ciRqiqtgqfqsqRqtRqiqM i g =q qs?q: qfgsqqqt- 
iSfRiRqfqtRRRqsqqfRqi5rq(qiq?f^ l gRiRq gmRTstw 
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te: i^lf^qiJl^TSsrq^ I 

3pRl w 5 3tei?i7Ji^ II’ f^»qv:ng; i 

cT^# 3?ffl5?ig;?R?g^qoT sieRf ^^q?! ffs 

guRiwqm I afsr^ S5Rr^rRqie*ncTOfiR5q^qF:?rf5#siq qi^orifUcTF 
rM W^m 1:RI fq^rqiR f^cT|qqR:qm: | cTSfll^q^cnq^h 

WI%T WKJ 1 r%I f^q^RR ^SWRt giCT#’ fcfrqjR^qqft- 

qiMrgr%>qRq IRRI qj^WqqFRrRlfq^qF^ltR I R%{RIf wqq^: — 
jfff^ fl ^qqrRcTWfq^Rlq srrqfr q^r f^Rra^FR SI^Rf 
R%: ■3II^qRI%qqiqf I%qqfR[RfR-RFRf^RIRq?;RRII%5qR[R-f 

^MrqRMqfRftr 

qq^R qj^Pg^F R«T^ | Rrqjqmq RflWRiqq;^; 

aqq RRIRR IRRtSF <R: qqqg; ? RR fl Rir% qpR: q^RjR. 
^qR] mi I cTcq?f?^rSR ?d?qr^: m f| m aflRRRFRR qj^FR | 
<^R qqq^RR R?qFiI^q^f?c?F ^fl*. RFR IRqj^ ^fFR ? RfRil^fg^R- 
RRFRRR qRcq[% OTfR^StFRF|q?q IR^tlcq^RlF^: | arqif^ 
srg^^R fqq^RRR RRlfq RR ^RFcRRI qROIRqfR FRjq; qFFR.^^Rr- 
I 3rR%Rg; FRsqFR iqqSRFFlRr R RJ^FFR ^SfRfq ^IRRlR^fR ) 
r%RJR =R R:ll'oiq;FRFRFFqR ^l^qq }qR[R% Rfsyg- , ^ 

#qiqqF%qig; ^Fqi%R qf^qjR ffR q^RRlfl I RR^ qjq 

JffR: RiRqn'Iqf’ilR | ajqqR qqir?: — RIR^Fqa^^RFRRT? ^R- 

5[F3*?fcf?r^ ??Ffc^r- 

RRIFR I 3F5r =R RfFSCF fi5q% — ‘ig;^ =q R'R^SRFRRI^FRRRlgqi;’ 
‘^qnR R?R?5n3iqarR f|RF% qniRJrfRFR J§[f r^w^fr; I 

fC ^fq^^RRqjq^R^r^fsfq RlRWqrRcqr RRJTFRFR# RI^R^ sqiq^ 
# g?q| I w?^^?rnR | af^qj ^ 

II 

I R^RR^^R RRI^fcRm; | RRf t— W- 
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3RqtJTqcf?fqir%%^i«q^ I g 
frRq^ur^5[qpcT I cTfi: JSfRicqqi3^qifq q' > 5 ^ 

fqdq^i qjft^ 1 ASfR55ii%tj=aRq^ ti^q^q g^sfq 

^Wiwsjsq^sjaftfcq ar^qiqqciiqf gqqiqq fwqieqqsq- 

qfVHofiqfi I 3icT^^ ap^qf qi^qTRcTcq ^qqqflj^qii^y 
iRq^qnq rf3ri?qq;cq gqMqqq «qra 11 

ai'^T fr^: I 3f?q =q ^q?q''r ii??: 1 siq'f^wtflcTi^qqim- 

qqe^qiq i^q ^fq?qi% eqqmgqq: I 3iq f| 

qq?qiq: #qiq?:qi^qr qq?r^ i ajq; q^PTfiRoi- 

sT'qqqRqifq qjwgWi ^q'li: 11 

qi^qiCR:— Tceif^Rq ?qi4r i Hc^oq gifqiq ll^F?qiq- 
Iqqionqcgcqif : | gq-qq: Hl%qifqqiqiq i^nqt gofifi^aiJT 
'5?qqq qq§qi#i f| gqq; iqcRifqiqq^qiqq fcq^qjRqiRT: 1 
%5^qifq I q?§ gti'q^^cin% ?i 

RqiqsRF? fqqq: 1 q gqqK?q i ^^[?cq 

qqRlfq q5[q{qi55q!%q qqqqi^I f| gqqtR% q'liq|=qu | ^q^fqqq't 
|fq?l%q:’ ffq ^qiqq Hqfqqi|:?qe^qifq qfqgsqqjq^q % 
^q?q qcRTfl?iqcq fq3:sqqFq | <^4 g^rfi^^q | ?qigqqqptqfq5qi%- 
q^^fq: II 

<^4 3[iq4ljisfq— q qiq:iiq qi<q: q;q=q f?3S^ =q( qq^%- 
^q, qioTFafq |:iqiq gqq qiqsfk: qqq i ^qi 

qliisfq ftiiq?^5R]iqiqqsqqi qqie?q^6?iqqtq|:% ^qiilqai^q ^4q- 
^q^ qiqqq qi^iqqioiqiq l Rcq4K^ ^q^qqifq qqe: 

saiqqiqfciT gqiqt i5:fqiq3q4qn'q ?qg?Riiqifqsqqrg; e# I 

q^4 RffSfq tR: qi?qq!Rail^4lcq^qiq'l q qi?oiii§rqqilq?g^ 1 
<I^T^qq ^gq ajfqsqqqs^q ^;?qqq riIs, q | qq; ^^sq 
qi^iqqr. ? gt’q^iqjql^^tf^q rcqq^'l^q q^^gtRR — 4h^ qqi 
ajqrqsqgscR^oi^q: i^^aiff^^q cRq ?qiiqcIT qqq, m giW^ 
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fci% ¥iqfiTif iwwoTfs3r?JTr I m =g Tfl^rr^gjRsq- 
|:?3Rmmn%Fcr:^^qi?qref?^'fi^i% #i arwl^cf i 

T%w%||sq^ 5?qj?; # cTg^qqrwf^ I fcRqi 

fcT; wq??? ^%3n%; i 3n%g%^isfq qw 5rf 

gvnsqcT aw # i apqqt witir srfq fawH^r^q I 

ararsqqfq # flfwa f(% |{ 

gqw'a?! # qlBcet^e% ^gcgiqiqq;; i ^g^ei 
fqafiqqfq: a?jf#iafqTiqir%wfrai^?rq; I q^i ^ wgc^qqf^- 
qen'5Wiq«q^qfa aRq'SfmvrRRqqi: %?: i e =q wjq^- 

Sfqq55qiql[ wtfa I w^iswiiq airqsq^rq^dlf qj^oR- 

f r35T^?r: il 

3i|a^ W. a ?qra'5^o!RqT5rwa>^( # 9 witfw 
r%^q#r i qw: ‘[qfq^s q^t'^l ^rqjiwifaqfai i {q?q:R%air 
q?3 g fw?qq ^^iiw:’ (i i^^^^qqqRqiarw: m \ ^isq fl^qq: 
^^^wiii^qiqqa ’^q i ^win^qiqr <?q 

q?T ^qjgtqnaqiHw: a3[r fq^qqfqqqi qqi% # fq^qt w q?3^ 
^?nf^*qrs^K^% l fq^qqsqq^^i^-^riqf fq^^Raw taei^- 
^q?a ifa aiaisf ti ?# w qi^f^ qifingq^ 5qq^<f ps: 1 
3fa: fq^qRiq ^gqi=qs 1 aifa^q =qqff#q5^;qcqfg^ qp^qf 

w ^giaf 'WRff laeRcqi^q w^sateRqjeq si^ifsmqi^qiq ii 

3ii%q: qFR^qifqq!: 5ipar im I ?f =q qiqt e% q^% 
f t^^Rtqq fqqi %q§:Ri aifq^^wngqtftqi^R. i srgia^tqj^q 
i|%iTq 1 lTFqi#q?9rRqqi: qiq: 1 aa^ qipti 

m # awi«iT% qff oiif 1 3f%'^ ?aiqf «qei?qaf, snam- 
qRqai qr qipa^q f'qa aa aw wie^q # a^q wi^rqRa- 
qi^ ar?^q iqqRf: 1 ’^wa^as 5n^i?7i[«^ qr qr^oir^Ji^g': 
^gc^q 1 aa«r §'5 ^q»qwifq aawar wi^lw^ ^ mi W!?®! 

XIV— 16 
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i «3:cfRm wm^ l 

^?0T?e5q3i^c% retsfq ?«irfqjf: ffi«. 

q^??f ^,?oi#'^fSc5rfg‘ crc?«ii{qqr;: sRfoi # arrsq^fR® siFq!n% i 
f5t>q =q wq ^rqiRflqf e^qcfwr 3it%43iqimrg^^ 

a-%5 eratxsi^^ifqsqi’qiqlq ?T^^«cq?r wlfi: 

# qqf?qw I 

113 qf=qqiRHi^qf qrirqcTi qi^ctj 

ql^r: q:PT?q, cTcr^e^qf q;?0TW<Tf =q f^ioiirq # m qw 
tFf^i qqmqq q^^cic'^seqi^^isjqig; i qqi eigti sr^fWcii 
?iiq% q m\ ggii'E^^q ct^IcRcti, jf^ot emq.fq ar^qr- 
qqFq^Cqqfgqf^g^ i 3ic!?3i|;^4 qfgficq qiii^%qRi??ir q'^Rci- 
Hcfiqf qraq!5:iq3 4iiqfq[% q q?3qiS'qqivnqr || 

W =q ?iqiqqqii^qii5q glieef^qiq qj^wiqqqcTRfqg- 
qqqqr ^Wei qp^lSRapW: %cl?qiqt^l qi^ortcq-^ Ifp; 

I qifqqi^n^iqiqoiJisqt q;? in g iqif;i{a i cfm f| sfwqq- 
SHraiqV. qRqjqfqi^s^qg; f%?ilF%Fi'q'5^qiqq;i7^^iqi{|- 
q^ eqqiqqf%?qsfq ai^q;ci^qi^qrq5ii^ 

egRfr^df^ii^i'qqpqcT: #q;^qqr mR; qr w 

»qs: ! qq? ff?q^q ?wiq3i?qi|inqqw^ q# ciq? a^qci^eiqiqfq 
qqeqqi^'Cf # q-^^q # fqi^gqf | qq#s'qq ?r*qfqilq qq- 
^ciif^qqqqcfRqRiq i qfq^q^rsq gf f q qfl 

ai*qqi^ ?g f?nf? ffq lesqiq i) 

qqf qii%q q:?oT eqqrqp^qrfqq'qq fq; 
sRq qiq'.'®®q; i qpq q;ftq9a[3[iq q qiqp^q qt^qgq^iql } 
qqifl qisfqt ^swfu i tp; i =qR^ ^#*#1%?^ 
qq ijfR: I €^q qq^q^ ^ql^ 3i%iPRr^qcT: arf^- 

qciq^rsq m # qiqfqq qqg qi^q 1 ajq ?rq{^> =qf<^ fq^a???q 
ef«q| ; f'cf fq qf qfRcr arq mi i *q#sfq 
afiq^ t??i qq^a[i^ 3 %q {%g;. j satk ®i%ti|fn> qaf^gqt 
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f I f a-31-^B qi^criqq% |l% | 
3rq:q qqRcfqr qf^cl: q;?ai: ff q:n%??^iq ??q ffq 9ffq5ifl[q%, 
cj?9qi=tw <?qiq f 3 «q qi^t ^isnqiq; i sfq# q^q^q??'^^ qi%. 
qfeofisq q^q q^R^L ! ‘qli^ifRqtq; srwR qq qoq^ I q^qiw- 
qiqs^^q qisq ci|qf|q?if 1 f^qi^mr^qr #^fR%5qq? cp 
qtq^q: ?# i efs %q qR*q%: #f%qf^fflI 0 ?J SF,l% 4 t f#f qf 
q;i?air?f%^ii% ^'qqg; i r fqqsrq^ q^oiiR-if ??q qq e%- 

I aiRqqJT qfqai^q R!?q qrsq?q qqfqq qi2q?q 1 

fq =q f| ^qfqrfqqj r e “q wq^^qrqt i 3?q ^ 
gqiqRqqqqq^q qqf^^ f^qqf^R nq^: §q?iqq r 53 % j 
?R?qR3q§q q%3rqqiq^qf%i| qtsqif^^lff qqt^^R SIR?S[- 
qqqiqiql sifqqq^cT I 3?qi q gqw^qwR qg- gq q^qr fqqs- 

qfq ^q^oT qqr?M qqoi qq 1 qg?qq?r:eqi:^Rr% 1 

qqoT qqsrgiqq'g# q q^fqqfqq^T: i^q qqggfqqqc i qqiuw 
3?f^qq i§[f Rgq^qRt I g R g'lqiqRqqqicijq sqqs% e^iqr?q%- 
q{%q: I qRR? iqs^*^ qir qutnRTiqa; 1 q«% R^xalq^ 
%jqq: gqtqgqii'qiqqsq: afg^aiiiloT qqi^^qqRqifqa: i qqfiqqgq- 
tHa: ijfR: 3}'a qiqqi ^Riqicqqi a^r f| iqqfqg'^f 

qqfqai ^RrqonqqqRrqqiq sq^qR^^^qgq«q afaqR- 
aq^oT gig^qeqicifgiR q?^q aqqq Bam^sfR iqqqrf 1 a^® 
qfqagqsRqa^ iqrqqi^gqf^cq $rqq>qoiqi 1 aqrira qiqq^'tiqqiqi^ 
qR.qoi: ‘qifqqiqiqqqi: laRirg^PRjjf^^'a^^ ?(%qqq^eiqq- 
tqia[. a?q =q fqa^qq^iqfgrqwq gaaia^ faqaqiq<Riqeq%qfqi^ 
gqiqqqsqf^ fqasRfiTtqTg^ fqai'jqqq 5 T% qigq?q aq^q- 
^aiql^Riqtqqwia’fq ?:faqqqi%€fqi%: qqgja: qqaCifl- 
5qiqq% I a^aiqar <itra?qr^^ aaiq: wr: ^ 3 a: qqor # 
q#aq: II 

ai|q eaiiq^f^liq^ I flsf^ f?Rnq:sig{orqiqf 

qqq.^qrqqf^ a%q #irt, sifit #5Qq3rqwRf9iq?R: # 
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i a qir n'®tqit^cTRw%?r r 

aW33^l~f SFi^S ffl2#» 5T Rteq 

||3 I ff F^i% t'cf 

*3itl mV. R^g'^sqrll qiogcT?f%Jr srfqf g%5. 

?g^fg5?ci?qig- I cig^gr^g'JiifRqqi’pqi^ aqifq^qqpi^rq^i irg^q 
ftf qi ^ gnisqa | q;?oi?q ^riqitqiR- 

fsqra: cff 3 ?w^n%cqig; ^ 355^3 # 1 ciqu^ 

55is^sf^ g: ^ I ^i2qiqif( ?j^r=qRaq^qq?r qqf^ciL 

ciqi ^rsqqisqi'q 1 ci^iiq ain^^qolq qiqqi ei|[?eq^cf 1 q§:^ic 3 g. 

aiiwn^ qqsqgw'q^^qj^qq s^q^qii^it^cqig; 1 

3ii^ vq ai:%i%iTqicqqiea[i=5fRqqw^ q^qf ?qii^qr aqi^eq 
c?qi 5^iq;?qifq 1 i%g m Hf ^cqfcf: cT?ciJiRi%sfq Rqtsrqiciqr- 
j q^q q;.5^ qo4kr ?etqr RMqtaeqTO 3i=r?[t5q jn^qi?:# 
cRqfqq gq^icT 1 3ifq =q qqi %f^l%R%qisq;i 3 qggifqsfq 
afq^tiq^tScR cI§:^?qi'^qlrRIS^ m qi^nl^qwf^ 5^q^, cjqiiq 
ap^q ?^qqR iqwg 5T if ?5q^ | gqil^iq^iqsrjqf 3fqf 5- 

Riq fl% f?^q cll^q% tqlqgqwq'rqcT, I^^HIfqqiiffR^qicqq^q 
qfiiirq: i ^iq^raci; sR^'Jiiqq^R 1 3?iq%fri?5i?q aj^f argf^ffiqqfq 
3IgI%cFqiqi®qit: ^^oifqqn^IR: ajqiqpqq iq^qF-jqtJTlS'qq q^q- 
9%q: I qiRqqqe?f^iqr: q^u^iqqqqiJi; q^^oiieqqj^q 
wq qq-qq: { q?q qr qqiiqq^qifq fqFTIsqiqsjqf qRfqqq 
?iqq^*q?q I q^qiqtqgqwj'^ i g =q qjflf^qicTF ci^qfqR qfcq;^, 
q(^qti% I arq cRifq ^sfR ^ q qj^o?:, f-q qq^q^ 3n=qr?fT- 
#^q*|qtslq sqc-q^qqf^; 1 ^ }| ‘OT^I {| qif# ?^?:?qqqif^- 
f%r #ci:, ‘^qi: ^qifqqiqq’ r%€ g 

^'IqiR'qfq^iqqq'qqq ?qRqfqg'R=qqqi’ fcqfq^qH: qqmqe*qq; I 
^saf^qir ft ^loqg^q qqqqRi; qrmi% qiq[i%q;q-q?q?q 
qjfS^raq qqRl^q:!^ ei^qf^^oi ai^qq? fe^rafqg q q^^lf^jqjq- 
qq%r: 1 qis^ gq^^q^ew gqiB^at |qgf®q«q^Rl I q^t 
‘HiqR%qqRl^ %qqqg^ %cRR%qq^ I sqqiRqfq q^g §qjft: 
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flf ^r^M^riqkf 

%# i 

3i 4 I w ‘jn%tT5r; 3rifiqqr% qf^- 

q?q!ffl?iioT ‘^§'^1 qi^# q=qfrff ^ ?i?e ^ ffii^p- 

gnRqqq^msq’wi^ i fii5% affn^qci: q^or: 

qiqqq qq r%rf% 


a?q sf^m^qRlKsiq q# ;^q% j^r qq 

Hwif f^qq i%qRcr qrwqjq; ? i^qggsqqR q:q??qi?rq: 

^5rfT f^q qiqqiq: i qiqfqcrr q?q>qi3rRR {q?i%^qR%qFi^ 

(TffcTasq qq^W ^qrfqqr srqsqi'q afq^qqqgsqq^ I cr#T 9 qR=qR^ 
‘qi%q# #iqr qqq: qjlwi qfqiqq ?P^; qiaiqiqfTrJ]|^ I -qgj^q 

qq gq^-cT qqiiqqR: 3Ig q^q^T IRR^r qqRfq^’ || fR | 
qi%qpq^q qpq^tq^ss^q Sfl^llq Rq^fq 


q5I^¥q: i|f>:q:’ f^^q, ‘?qq[[%5?q qiRR q^qr^R; 

i%r%.’ q;?qRq sqi^^qR q qq rqqf qqqrq; i g qt q^qi: 


q:[q: qi?q'iq;qo^Ri'qqql»jq ^fqiqoRfg, ^jsqpqqr qqq qfJRqt-qr- 
f|5;qf^q ^qicqqr qfqqqtq;^ ! 8Trq^^% R ^RROj qi^oj qq 

qRqi^qiq 1 3fqiiq e qfvqfj^q ^Rfercfr =qf^cT qq eqra- 
qjrRq \ qqrgqlq^f #q;: #q5rqi[^r^gqi qfqRiqoir^fq fq^ig^ 


q|FR^f:qqRitqr%qS% f- qftfqWq ^ qiio^s% q:fai?q%5rq 
q^q^gqig^ €r q-? q?gfqi2: qi%qra% | ^p^^q arcqfcT^RffM 
fqfe^qfq %{iq q%q qq'fnq'q^ I qiioqeBqjfqi'^qjqrqqqiqf q?rrq 

q;?oi: qqr^t sqq^^ cR =q ^R: g^jqqf q. | afqflq ^RRof 


qqixrcqRfcqqi q[q^ ^Rqj^ORgqqRcqq sqq^q qq^ | 


S^rsq q:fq: qqq =qRct tRqfqi^q 3irqsqrg;i3gH*qR^q:foiicq. 


qrfqfl qqaq^55qqq5i?r: | qqifl — q^R^ff^q^qig# %^gf qsrqqqjRj: 
# 3 i?tiqiq''i?JjferfeR^q =q | qT^iq^gqfqqqqi q^^q^q qq||i 
{qqficq,’ a |i% q#qr s^r^ tR=qRl qq <g: 
ifq I m ft qjiq; gqq mqqi^qlq^q 5pqi3[ilq sl^r^qf^- 
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^^57% I qsi 7eRf m^r. sr^'trrr: #f 

1 to; wiT% i^TWfT? =£r’ n 
# rt sTRin^f^ 1 , 3f%^ sf^f #i^i=gRm|l sFi^i 

27R3If I rftiq I RlI5T2lWJT:53Rf?Rr§Tr^# ff RmfRWfR? | 

§ q?qR: 3^I=^feR:Rmpi!7'tSl'q l^iT I# tR=fR^I% %f 5 ? 
5TRf}l€ig; I S?q57R=f%: ?r#I#5r Cr=ii%i% 

®^fT: 37^?R^qi?l% cr^?IR: I 3^7=gRmfr ^ igf,i!?fErffT!% 
sR^IfRiR I fR^t7^ ee^Sf i?tW7; 
IRH^TIHR: rqqi j SfR^R- 

5qilRRfgrR3[rfi1gq.%^r:’ n l emf 

Hrqqii sffRsfR 1%^ ! m ^ 

^ qf? m sfRs^iqfq 1 3n7Riqrq gg^r qrRri q 5q5!?i> 
sqriiR I m ^ qiqf^iwig^ fq^rgsi^S^q ?fRr aiw^qiqii^ 
qpTf 3?n%q; q-Rqiw 5 %?r tor m §^qi??lrq qr=q- 

qfq 1 qri%q =q ‘q ll^qfiqq: ERgriRcgcaif^s #1% Hcr(fcTq4’ |f% 
5ficqi ^frciuiqitoq: q:^oi: ^rqw ^rr i qf^ fqqsfq i^qiRqq; 
3r=q =q H^inq: cT?i?q 5ir?qir%qfqqrqHi%§5qR i qq: arRqji^rqrq 
iqq^qsfq clS^qR? RfcTf qifqiqq^q qfq^qfqq ^qrqq: | aq ^ 

1 fq%q qrq qsqfqq .qiCr W tor g?q^q''lcqif%q 

q I toqitisfq qj^ qiqq srir^iq^rj fq^q^q; q;r%: 
qi%q <?q qqrcq ?qr^q Fiqi^qr qrflqqr I ^ftoq- 
JSfRqi^Tq t^ 3 ?q 4 : q ; qfq =^^3 tof^ 5 Rqq- 

qiiqrr I qfl qi?^ qjqiqiq >gf I^qqq'g^q^^^ 

f'-q qq^q; qEqq'qif^rqtl^’^iq qqgr i q 1 to?q q- 

sqqRoq^q wm ?frqRq?fqqiqq(qq t , 

5g>: U q^q^fqs: 3rqi%q5rRto[Sf^ snq^ltsgg^qqipq- 
qqql^iMr qigq I qsq^frqqittiiql 3 ^%^ fg^j 4 

qmfqlqsiq qoquiqr im q ?q^qcqq ^;i%f;f j 

#€t ‘3r{qp&^ »ltoiq:R%qqsqq; | 

%m toir mi’ sifq 5qg|% ^ n 
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I mt qt qffcTfi^q^ei^qftDT 

^rs'qifr^sqn^qr^r i 3 t4 ^ q;fq: 30%: 
aft^^qgqifff q:fOTqfq-i^?r mT| qjis^r qqiR%cTqr^ 1 % ar^q 
qffjqitlfaiqq^wiqe^ ^qS^R: I ^Fc^Ieqfqq?q^^4 Wltcfcqig^ 
5ffR IB 11% asricjgtg^qqq 1 aiif 

gCisPt q^'''?*. I%'7qk4®q[% i 01 % JSfR^qfi^^cr: cri wim qi^- 
^n%q ajqiiq b qqqg^ i q^cr^TOo s^q 0 ^ 1 % qraq^- 

f4'qwl 11 

1 % ^fqq^fr qiJ>i| q^crqiqqmq iq?ii%rqqra% ^f% 
cTcqiWlI^qrqiqq: Uiqqqcqr cI 0 %ciqRe: qil'q: toqqiirq oqr 
qiWcT q^q^a =qiqi% 3 qeqqf qrqfqq qsqwi^ I 3r^s4 
qfq: qi?0Tqrqp4 ^?T^fS{q qiW qiq[?qi% | q|%q?qrr%q 1 ?Wr?cfI 3 - 
qf^ qf^Sq^vqcf f[% Oq ‘q^ROt Wiotorq cF^qf q?- 

mB 5R5?qqn% l qqpq^^^ 2 ?q; 3 f[ 0 ir: ^qp^q %3rf% qqf- 
qqri%' (I ‘virqqjHf =q Wq: qi^q q Wq: I qq qfqf qC^F 
q ?qq f:r%q,q'^q:’ i f^[]% §qf {qqq fr% fq^a^qqR qeeqtar 
qqsF^SRifq: i f%q^gqrqe> toi?^iqt%{T[^q q;qf spg- 
qR: Bmi qf^qq^qq Bq^^qeio qjqRRqq^^qrq^ qjqiq. 
cFI cFqi^qi=qf{qcqqi%qqll% qiq qgjSqfS^F; I cf%cTr qqi|q 3 ^TOq- 

qifiq qqif^f, Jjfpseqjsr 3Ff ^qr ff% R^qR: II 

3}q^i4( qqCRqi^^?q 3i^CiqraRft?lq^^%iq crgc^or- 
tsJfqqtqc^R: i qiI4(4 fqqqpq^^F^q fq%: gRsq- 3 ^^ 
34rqi%, r ^q%R%4 cT^q?q#%qrji^ 1 333 ^ 

q'kqi^^ 3n%?q q^qr^R^q §i%?cT??q e^srq ^rocro 

qoiqfq fqwtRqgqrqqR'cTc^q fq?r'^sqqq?i |% qq s^qqpq^ I 
q^q R tfqifqq[lfq?c}< 3rq>qRR3?q fq?af?5Tr qofo'fqfqif^ R^q 
%?rci ^q qokqiq%, 3i7q1q#si% snq^'qfgpcT^q ^f^qrfq^q 
qi*t5r I cr(% qqq^qw sRgqR: q^R^Ro^q ?rq4q^ 

cfqfq qtl=% qSRri% ^Riq 3 ^ 01 % 1 ^qqq RlpcT^egqWR: 
?F3t m ^qfrqqf^cF# W lqi%«r qi^ | <^f q^swfqf^ 
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srrfi^^nf^ i ; ^i 

|1% I 3l4T?^Rf^ J€Fg«j. 

niww srfcT^^ qr(*^!Ji i ef«?icqs[^fq^[f^: sfct^eqfqqsq- 

5fi[q ei?r, q# ai'^cT: =q qj^oitq 

wsp^v 1 aqf q^^s% qfl: qtif#5i qft ^tif^- 

cllf^ !q^F5iq^!Tn% cl|l%^ #K g’^OI'cqiq SlfiJUll; 
q^iq^l;; ^ ?rq§q fqimfl: l%?tqcr: ^tfJRWlTf^JRonqsr- 
i%cr: qi?oi f^qig^qq ! ^ %q^qtq qiq^^=qi% qr^qr %qqq 
fq^qqq i ^R=qi% riq'fq'ij^q ?g;fe5^iq?q jq^f- 

{^?q 3cg€i ‘qir^qeqr3rqn%qf^ q§:c| =q ^^Riq?’ 

fcqn% q^ qRq5?<^r gTOiqqf^ i aiq qt?f?iqcq q?rfq fqlqq: 
^iqq^Roiq;, arqif^ qegtRmq^ qsRfq q:^q?q qjisr ^qf ; i 
m qte^^f %m {| q: ?q3R ^ mm ^qH sq^^qfq qiq 

i q>?q?q: I =q qqi qce?q qtqqi%sirr: 

fc cr«?qig^’ q?g?q qr>fqRr^iN^i# qi^oRq{q?i% i 
«^q 5nq?rj q^ig^qqi^ q?5mgq«?: fqqpqq i qi^qf 

5iqfii% iSfR^q^qi^iq qrq^Cif?^ ‘«'q[qe-qfqqfisqe?nq’- 
cqiR q%siq pqq qiqr i glqr <€iqiqf qrq ^^qiqrsfq 
qi^lqi^ 3fq?r ^ siq^wuq i qr^^if fq5r3*qRqqr jff r q|qii?«g: 
q;Fiq®fqiq ^i^§qi% qj^qq.! qq?q#f =q q^gq q^ ^i^qq^q^^qiiq 
f^qq^ i ^frqff ifr qirq^qqqi^qqcqq qjpfqq gMrq- 
Scqj^qfq I m'^ =q ^qf^q^q^f qiprqqai^ qt^qlqqq qqq 
^afRqqqRqfq i gq tK^ftq ^[qiFq%q ?rqqq fqq®»q q??qjcqq;qq 
q^qfq i qqi ^ ^sfq'^i%'.‘qil[qqij^q ^rfq;’ im i q^q fqqtqqq^qifi 
5rsT«qi®*qq q:?oT Iq^joiriq t q^q q^qq?Tfq?q €^'. q;wiffql:fto' 
q<qq^g|q;«!q^lqft%acTaiJLiqq; ?qi% Hqn^^td q?i% ‘qi2% 
qq^i^q! qq qi qq^q qr t qg> ^iq=qtq qq^iqfli%^q’ |(% i 
g^fqq gi^qi: *sR?Rq# q%«q ?fl#sfq gqqiqqFgqiR’ iq^eq- 
SRq; aisqfJi’q^q qq^Rl^q* fiq qfq gqq^q J 3^=q^crtq- 
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ft I 

5fg® ft t’ScF RT^[[|5T^’ft qq q5?q qf 

q!% q I qrqd?# gW q^i^qq I 

qqqif iqftlHlTft ‘fqqf ^HFcT goqnftfq^qgoqf srqfTfjq: 1 qiqq^mcqqi 

ftfq?i??qqqpqT if '#^?:[ra fm tifq% jii- 
‘3T!|qqiq=qo^I^F[ft g»W ftplira ^?3:qwpcqi 

\^^^^^^ II’ ‘3frqiffRcrq;§Rq^gf! SRsqilfq'f q{%ftq 
i%q[R’ i^ff%qiift ^qqqMpqft qcajoi^qr i 

q;^tjiicqq;?q qft: qif 3iicq% g'3[R qi^onfts^^oT fi%q;- 

ft^qqma I cf^5[9ff^3; r%FJi^(q%qpqwq^^^ i q^^sf ^qq- 
#R?eq?qrq ?rqn%%q*q qfqqfqqnqqjqi qfftqf q ^wqjqf ft 
fft %qT[%t!qRiqft q gfq''(=q>qqft | qq| eqqfqRelqfqT 
ftqtftiqftF^ ■sTfcqrqqqfts q^qw. qi%qft t qa^pq q?q gq^qciq^ 
qoqqiq #sfq 3Tffi ^eqCiqff srq^qq qq e[qrfq%: t gq^rsfq 
qiql%\qq?qr^q qqraqiqqf ‘^qiqf qq^qiqf qgq^ft^q: fq:’ 
^^qitqF ftf 0-7^^ i%q qj^OT q sqqjls ? 35eqqF=qR: 

qq ^fq^qqf^qq^qRqq^^i^q^^q qq i qiqipqqtqff- 
1%^ q^qifq^qft mi^qw. i q1?^t%pqq%qi'ftqq'i?ir ql^R- 
qqiq fq^fq gq^qifq qjqoTfq?q I qftq t#s(q qift: qriqoifcqqi: 
qqiqqift qii%q qiiqqqiqq'qimft 3f^q qftqjqj ^qeqc^qq qq^ ^isfq 
gqiqqqi’ |ft qqqqwioqq qif^ qui qq^ qftq[5;qfq| i qqift 
fq^fqftq; qjift^r^Fsfq sf^q m^ q'q^ qq#: qiqqjltqfq qj^r 
qftqlft ^i^fRqfq^sql i siqi q e^isfq ^ftqjftraiqift:, qft 

qiFf-q^q^qfqj qq^jftsqft^sqg^ qiqif^fir^ qrqqfis- 

j^'ft'sqg;’ f?i3fqqig^ 1 eqfq'Fsq q'qi?Qi"kFtfqi%sfq i qrrf;- 

-q#F^qr ^im^m fq%q q'qiq^qtq iqrqi; 

qftqFqF%q^ i qqfft ‘^a:f r iftq^q =q qiqft q siqiqqq; i qr^^- 
qFtqf qift qq^qqtft^ qq;’ i i??i|qF^q:fte?Fi'q; | qqft 
itfqrq: q!qi%F fai^qftfq qq^e^Ffi^q eql^iei^ f'^qi^F^ 
ft?T%qqFq i qqqq?eF»^q 3?qil'qqF g i aiqift ftgq 

XIV-17 
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I 3jwci%: 3Wifoi%^i4 ¥rig^e*tiff 
I W?*?IHT?c^5r 3I?4 Slfaqi^^ 

siwfRi^dii'Rfq^ 1 ci>5if^c% l$r^ i 

^3: ^I^c?5nf4 3^3 ‘5[IssC31Tf4^: ^4: 

'tRoIc!J^^ 1{ 

3R3#; iTl3%l%3i: 1 
w %s«q5r f4§j^: II 

51 * 5 ; 



VEDIC STUDIES 


BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah. 

§ \.\S. The Act of Tmth in the Rgveda.t 

An Act of Truth is the utterance of a proposition that is 
true with the intention, which may or may not be expressed in 
words, that the object of the speaker may be realised by such 
utterance. Prof. E. W. Burlingame has published an informa- 
tive paper on this subject in JRAS. 1917, 429 ff., from which 
I extract the following passages : 

“An Act of Truth is a formal declaration of fact, accom- 
panied by a command or resolution or prayer that the purpose 
of the agent shall be accomplished. For example, a hunter asks 
a sage how a certain nymph can be captured, and the sage 
replies : N3miphs can be captured by the utterance of a truth ; 
nor, under such circumstances, have they power to vanish from 
sight”. Accordingly the hunter says to the nymph he desires to 
capture: “You are the beautiful daughter of King Druma; 
if this be true, halt! you are bound fast! If it be true that you 
are the daughter of King Druma and that you were reared by 
the king, move not a foot, O fair Manohara !” By the utterance 
of this truth on the part of the hunter the nymph addressed is 
immediately bound fast, and is unable to vanish from sight ; but 

all her companions vanish into the air A single 

truth is sufficient ; and, as in the examples cited, a truth of the 
most commonplace sort. As a rule the Act of Truth refers to 
some such fact as that the agent, or the person on whose behalf 
the Act is performed, possesses certain good qualities or is free 
from certain evil qualities ; that he has done certain things he 
ought to have done, or that he has left undone certain things he 

ought not to do In connection with the Power of 

Truth are sometimes mentioned Powers of Righteousness, such 
as the power of goodness and the power of merit ; ^and as well 


1. The abbreviation VVStis used here to denote the author’s 
Ybl:l." ^<pubHshed::inT9^ 
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the superhuman might of spirits, deities, and Buddhas. Such 
mention does not mean, however, that the Act of Truth in any 
way depends for its efficacy upon the co-operation of these other 
forces, powerful though they are. Truth, in and by itself 
all-powerful and irresistible, is essentially distinct from them, 
and operates independently of them. T ruth, to the exclusion 
of any ordinary physical power or cause, is the sole power 
whereby the conjui-er causes rain to fall, fire to turn back, 
poison to be struck down. There is nothing that cannot be 
accomplished by the Truth. Men, gods, powers of nature, all 
animate and inanimate things alike obey the Truth. Even the 
Buddhas themselves employ Acts of Truth. The Act of Truth 
commonly takes the form of a spell or charm, most often that 
of a healing charm . . . it is the stock in trade by which 

men play, one after another; the parts of wizard, conjurer, 
magician, physician, surgeon, good Samaritan, rain-maker, 
prophet, and priest. . . . The Pali word for “Act of 

Truth” is mccafemyS. . . . The spell is sometimes referred 

to as a “Truth-Utterance:” Pali saccavajja, Sanskrit mfya- 
wdya; Pali saccavacana, Sanskrit satyavacana; Sanskrit 
satyopavdcana, satyamkya, satyasravana. Sometimes it is called 
simply a “Truth”: Pali saccani, Sanskrit saiyam. The 
formula used varies considerably. . . . The formal utter- 

ance under such circumstances and for such purposes as have 
been mentioned is in fact a magic art of the most primitive sort. 
The fundamental concept Underlying it is not peculiar to the 
Buddhists or to the Hindus, but is, and always has been, the 
common possession of all races of mankind”. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that the purpose sought 
to be accomplished by an act of truth is not, generally, one that 
can be accomplished by ordinary means. That is to say, the 
purpose for which an act of truth is employed, is, in most cases, 
the performance of a miracle see Oldeneerg’s Religion des 
Veda, p. 519, n. 2. 


1. Compare in this connection 2 Kings, i, 10-12: “And 
Elijah answered and said to the captain of fifty. If I be a man of 
God, then let fire come down from heaven and consume thee and 
thy fifty. And there came down fire from heaven, and consumed 
him and his fifty”, . 
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In the paper in question, Prof. Burlingame has cited 
many examples of acts of truth; I shall cite .some here, mostly 
from the epics : 

1. Ramdyana, 2, 64, 40 ; The father of the ascetic youth 
killed by King Dasaratha in the forest says: 

apapo’si yatha putra nihatah papakarmanaj 

tena satyena gacchasu ye lokas tvastra-yodhinamll 

2 Mahdhharata, 3, 269, 21; Draupadi says to her 
abductor Jayadratha: 

yatha vaham naticare katham cit 
pa tin raaharhan manasapi jataj 
tenadya satyena vasikrtam tvam 
drasta 'smi parthaih parikrsyamanam| j 

3. Ibid., 8, 98, 45 ff. : Arjuna fits an arrow into his bow 
and kills Karna with it : 

tatas tu tarn vai saram aprameyarn 
Gandiva-dhanva dhanusi vyayoja 5 ^atj 
yuktva mahastrena parena capam 

vikrsya Gandivam uvaca satvaram|| 45 

ayam mahastra-prahilo maha-sarah 
sarirahrc casu-harasca durhrdahj 
tapo ’sti taptam guravas ca tosita 

raaya yadistam suhutarn yadi srutam|| 46 

anena satyena nihantv ayam sarah 

susamhitah Karnam arim mamorjitamj 
ity ucivams tarn pramumoca banam 

Dhanamjayah Karna-^'adhaya ghoram j) 47 

tenarjunas tan mahaniyam asya 

siro ’harat suta-putrasya rajan|| 50cd 

4. Ibid. 14, 69, 17-2 5s Krsna revives the dead child of 


Uttara : ;>■ 

pratijajfie ca Dasarhas tasya jivitam Acyutahj 

abi-avic ca visuddhatma sarvam visravayan jagat|| 17 

na bravimy Uttare mithya satyam etad bhavisyatij 

esa samjiviyamy enam pasyatam sarva-dehinamlj 18 

nokta-purvam maya mithya svairesv api kadacanaj 

na ca yuddhat paravrttas tatha semjivatam ayam|| 19 

yatha me dayito dharmo brahmanas ca visesatahj 

Abhimanyos suto jatararto. jivaty ayam tathajj 20 
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yatha ’ham nabhijanami vijaye tu kadacanaj 
virodhara tena satyena mrto jivatv ayam sisuh|j 21 

yatha satyatp ca dharmaaca mayi nityani pritisthitahj 
tatha mrtah sisur ay’am jlvatad Abhimanyujah|| 22 

yatha Kamsas ca Kesi ca dharmena nihatau maya] 
tena satyena balo ’yam punah samjivatam iha|| 23 

ity uktvii Vasudevo ’tha tarn bfilam Bharatarsabha] 
padena kamalabhena Brahma-Rudrarcitena ca | 
pasparsa Pundarlkaksa apada-tala-mastakamjj 24 

sprsta-mati-as tu Krsnena sa bfilo Bharatarsabha I 
sanais-sanair maharaja prapadyata sa cetanamll 25 

5. Divyavadana. p. 154-55 : Ananda restores to Prince 
Kala his feet and hands that had been cut off : upasamkramya 
Kalasya raja-kuraarasya hastapadan yatha-sthane sthapayitvai- 
vam ahaj ye kecit sattva apada va dvipada va bahupada va 
yavan naiva samjnino nasamjninas Tathagato ’rhan samyak- 
sambuddhas tesam sattvanam agra fikhyatah| ye kecid dharmah 
samskrta va ’samskrta va virago dharmas tesam agra akhyatahj 
ye kecit samgha va gana va yuga va parsado va Tathagata- 
sravaka-samghas tesam agra akbyatahj anena satyena satya- 
vakyena tava sarlram yatha -pauranani bhavatuj sahabhidhanat 
Kalasya raja-kumarasya sarirani yatha-pauranam sarnvrttam. 

6. Ibid., p. 613: The Buddha sets free Ananda from the 
mantras that bind him : sarah prasannam nirdosam prasantam 
sarvato ’bhayam| Itayo yatra sarayanti bhayani calitani ca|| tam 
vai deva namasyanti sarva-siddhas ca yoginahj etena satya- 
vakyena svasty Anahdaya bhiksave|! athayusman Anandah 
patihata-candala-mantras candala-grhan niskramya yena svako 
viharas tenopasamkramitum arabdhah. 

7. Tantrakhyayika, p. 20. The adulterous wife of the 
weaver says to him : dhtg ghatosi| ko mam anagasarn viru- 
payitum samarthah] srnvantu me lokapalah yathaham kauma- 
ram bhartaram muktva nanyarn parapurusam manasapi vedmi 
tatha mamanena satyena avyangam mukham astu. 

It will be observed that Ananda (in example no. 5), when 
performing the act of truth, utters a single spell that is very 
long, while Krsna (in no. 4) makes use of five spells in 
performing one act of truth. 

I have already cited above Burlingame’s observation that 
the act of truth is not peculiar to the Hindus or Buddhists but 
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has always been in use among all races of mankind. .It should 
not therefore cause one any surprise to find that the RV 
contains many passages which refer to such acts. These 
passages are: 

(1) 1, 161, 9: Spo bhu'yistha ity 4o abravid 
if agnir bhuyistha ity anyo abravltj 

vadharyantim bahubhyah prai'ko abravid 

rta vadantas camasan apiiiisatajj 

Hymn 1, 161 is addressed to the Rbhus, the semi-divine 
beings, who, having been born men, attained divinity and a 
share in sacrificial offerings; and like the other hymns addressed 
to them, this hymn too mentions the five wonderful deeds 
performed by them. These are— (1) the making of a chariot 

which is horseless, rimless, three-wheeled and traverses space 
(v. 3) ; (2) the making of two bay horses which yoke them- 
selves to the chariot (v. 3) ; (3) the making of a nectar-yielding 
cow from a hide (v. 3, 7) ; (4) the rejuvenation of their parents 
who were old and frail (v. 3, 7) ; and (5) making into four the 
one drinking cup originally fashioned by Tvastr (v. 4, 9) . 

The last-mentioned feat is the one that is most frequently 
mentioned by the RV' poets (see Macdonell, Ved. Myth., 
p. 133), and seems to have been thought the greatest. The 
exact manner in which the Rbhus fashioned four cups out of 

one is indicated to us by the epithet caturvayam ‘four-fold’ used 
in connection with this feat in 1, 110, 3 and the statement, 
“The eldest said, ‘I shall make two cups'; the younger, ‘we will 
make three’ ; the youngest said, ‘I shall make four’ contained 
; in 4, 33, 5. These show that the cup was first duplicated bv 

one of the Rbhus cutting off, on the inside or outside of the 
cup, a fairly thick layer so that, instead of the original cup, 
there were now two, one fitting inside the other, and that this 
process was repeated by the second Rbhu and the third. The 
thickness of the cup was thus thrice reduced, and there came 
into existence, in place of the original cup, four cups forming 
!£■ ' ' V - ' I' 

The above-cited verse deals with this feat, and it presents 
to us the satya-vacana or spell of truth emplo 3 ’'ed by each of the 
three Rbhus in accomplishing the above feat. The spell 

employed by the first Rbhu was, dpo hhUyisthah. The ‘Waters 
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are the greatest’; and that employed by the seeond was agnir- 
‘Fire is the greatest’. 

The spell employed by the third Rbhu is reproduced only 
indirectly by the poet in pada c ; in all probability, it was similar 

to the spells used by the first two Rbhus and read as vadharyantl 

bhuyistha. The first of these two words, vadharyantl, is a hap. 
leg. ; Sayana, in his RV commentary, explains it as ‘bank of 
clouds (megha-pahkti)’ or ‘earth Ludwig, hesita- 

tingly as ‘lightning’ or ‘fulgurating cloud', Grassmahn as 
‘lightning’ or ‘bolt of lightning’, Hillebrandt RV., 

p, 94) as ‘thuderbolt-hurler (feni.)’,iand Geldner (RV. Uber.) 
as ‘the season of thunderstorms or rain’. Now, vadhar denotes, 
as pointed out by Sayana on the authority of Nighantu, 2, 20, 
‘thunder-bolt’; and I agree therefore with Hillebrandt in inter- 
preting zjod/saryafiti as ‘thunderbolt-hurler (fern.)’ Like apah 
and agnih, however, this epithet too must denote a deity. Now, 
the deities that are predominantly described as thunderbolt- 
hurlers in the RV, are (1) Indra (cf. Macoonell, o/>. cif., 
p. 55; “The thunder-bolt, ©o/ra, is the weapon exclusive!}’ 
appropriate to Indra. It is the regular mythological name of 
the lightning stroke” and the observations that follow on that 

page; see also p. 59), and (2) Dyaus; cf. 4, 17, 13: vibhanjanur 
asanimah iva dyauh ‘like Dvaus; hurling the thunder-bolt and 

destroying’; 1, 176, 3: spasayasva yo asmadhrug divyevasanir 
jahi ‘reveal him who is hostile to us, kill him like the thunder- 
bolt of heaven’ ; 1, 143, 5: na yo varaya marutam iva svanah 

senevy srsta divya yathasanih ‘who, like the rush of the Maruts, 
like a missile that has been hurled, like the thunderbolt of 
heaven, is not to be stopped”. The name of the first-named 
deity, Indra, is always masculine, while that of the other-, dyauh, 
is frequently used in the feminine also; see Macdonell, op. cit., 
p. 22 and the literature cited therein. It follows hence that the 
epithet vadharyantl can denote Dyaus only and not Indra. 


1. In spite of the feminine gender, however, Hillebrandt 
(Ved. Myth. 3, p. 141) seems to interpret vadharyantl as Indra. 
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I therefore translate the verse as : “One said, ‘The Waters 

are the greatest’; another said, ‘Agni is the greatest’; another 
declared the sky (Dyaus) to surpass many. Speaking truths, 
did ye cut the drinking cups”. 

In pada c, we have to supply, after a word like 
rirkana (see Grassmann’s observations s. v. pra). The expres- 
sion hahubhyah pra is thus obviously a periphrasis for hhuyistha 
which seems to refer here to size (parimana), or alternatively, 
to power or might. Concerning the greatness of the Waters, 

compare 8, 3, 10: yena samudram dsrjo mahlr apds tad indra 
vrpni te savah\ sadydh so asya mahima na sanndh yam ksonlr 

anucakrade “Great is that strength of thihe, O Indra, by which 
thou didst send forth the great Waters towards the ocean. 
That greatness of his at which the worlds have cried out is not 

to be measured in a moment"; 8, 6, 16: yas ta indra malilr 

apah stabhuyamdna asayat\ ni tant paiyasu sisnathah “ Him, 
O Indra, who lay hemming the mighty Waters, thou didst smite 
in the feet” and the other verses (see Grassmanx, s. v. 

mahih) containing the expression mahlr apah. In connection 
with the greatness of Agni, compare Macdoxell, op. cit., p. 3§: 
“Agni is a divine (asura) monarch (samraj) strong as Indra 
(7,6,1). His greatness surpasses that of mighty heaven 
(1, 59, 5). He is greater than heaven and earth (3, 6, 2; 
10, 88, 14), than all the worlds, which he filled when born 
(3, 3, 10). He is superior to all the other gods in greatness 
(1, 68, 2)” and the other observations that follow. Regarding 

the greatness of Dyaus, compare 6,21,2: ydsya dtmm ati 
mahnd prthivydh purumdyasya ririce mahitvam “whose great- 
ness surpassed that of Dyaus and of the earth”; 1, 59, 5 : divas cit 

'I'."',- I ^ ■' ' '■■■. f' ■ . ""1 

te brhato jatavedo vaisvanara pra ririce mahitvam “Thy great- 
ness, O Agni Vaisvanara, surpassed that of the great Dvaus 

: y ^ y , i ■ t , i - 

even”; 1, 55, 1 : divai cid asya varima vipapratha indram nc 

I ^ I i j 

mahna prthivl cana prati “his vastness has spread even beyond 
the sky ; even the earth is not equal to him in greatness” and 
the verses (see Grassmann s. v. mahl) in which the epithet 

mahl is applied to Dyava-prthm and Rodasi. Compare also the 
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following sentences in the section on BhUma-vidya in the Chan- 
dogyopanisad (7, 10 ff.) : apo vyvannad bhuyah . . . tejo va 

adbhyo bhuyah . . . akaso vava tefaso bhuyan, and note 

that the trinity of apah, tejah and a/aaia/t mentioned here is 

I * I I 

almost identical with the trinity of apah, agnih and dyauh 
(vadharyantl) mentioned in 1, 161, 9. 

It is doubtful if the significance of the expression 

i 1 . 

rta vadantah has been perceived by Sayana and the other inter- 
preters. Sayana’s commentary on this verse reads as follows: 
camasa-caturdha-karana-kale kim iti satyam vadanto vyabha- 
janniii tad ahaj ekah trayanana anyatamah apo bhuyisthah iti 
abravitj nahi udakat prasastam lokopakarakam tattvantaram 
astij apo bhuyisthah iti rtam avadltj apam eva sresthatvam ‘apa 
eva sasarjadau’ {Manu. 1, 8) ity-adi-sastratj tatha anyah agnir 
bhuyistha iti abravlt] antaram bahyam ca daha-paka-bhukta- 
jaranadi-vyaparena agner eva jagan-nirvahakatvad agner eva 
bhuyisthatvaai ity eva manyatel tatha vadharyantim vadhar iti 
rephantah api vajra-nama, ‘vadhah, arkah’ (Nighantu 2, 20, 7) 
iti tan-namasu pathat| tad icchati vrsty-udakayeti vadharyanti 
raegha-pahktir ucyate] yadyapiyam sva-vadhartham vajram 
svayam eva napeksate tathapi vrstyarthara indra-vajrena 
hanyamanatvat tad icchatity upacaryatej yad va] bahubhyah 
tesam arthaya vadharyantim vadham atmana icchantim bhumim| 
chandaso rephopajanah] tam eva ekah bahubhyah samvadibh- 
yah sresthatamam abravitj udakasyapi megha-karanatvat] evam 
rta rtani ukta-rupani yatharthani vakyani vadantah parasparam 
bruvantah camasan apirnsata avayavino ’kuruta caturdha vya- 
bhajata ity arthahj ‘pisa avayave’; ‘semucadinara’itinumj idam 
eva rta-vadanam apeksya rbhu-sabdam vyacaksano Yaskah 
‘rbhava uru bhantiti va rtena bhantiti va rtena bhavantiti va’ 
(iVifM&ta 11, 15) ity uktavanjj 

The expression kim iti satyam vadantah and also the refer- 
ence to Yaska’s derivation of the word rbhu seem to indicate 
that Sayana has understood that the qua Iruplication of the 
drinking cup is the effect of the spells of truth uttered by the 
Rbhus. On the other hand, his explanation rtani ukta-rupani 
yatharth&ni vakyani vadantah parasparam bruvantah seems to 
indicate otherwise; for, as becomes evident from the examples 
cited above, spells of fruth were spoken, not to particular indivi- 
duals, but to the world at large. 
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Hillebrandt (I. c.) translates rts vadantak as ‘keeping 
(your) words’, Grassmann {RV. as ‘speaking good 

words’, and Ludwig as ‘speaking truly’. Geldner (^. c.) tran- 
slates as ‘saying true words to one another’ and adds the 

following note: “9 is the amplification of st. Id (there 

here bhuyisthah) . The words were spoken while they fashion- 
ed the cups. Each one of them expresses a different opinion on 
the question as to what has contributed most to the formation 
of the wood [of which the cup was made], the fire (in plants), 
the rain-water, or the Vadharyantl. This is, according to 
Sayana, the bank of clouds or the earth that longs for the 
lightning. The earth, in fact, would suit well as the third ele- 
ment. If one accepts the meaning ‘season of storms, season 

of rain’, one should then supply after bahubhyah the word 

rtubhyah. The ablative with as with pra-^as”. It 

is thus the belief of these interpreters that the utterance 

of the truths is an accident and is not in any way connected 
with their fashioning of the cups. 

This opinion is, as we have seen abo\'e, erroneous; and 

this is shown, further, by verse 6,47, 3 [=TS. 3, 1, 9, 2] 
I I I , * ‘ • 

of the AV.i; idmn trtlyam savanam kavinam rtena ye 

camasam mrayanta\ te saudhanvanas svar anyah svasanistim no 

abhl vasyo nayantu. This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus 
and speaks of their feat in connection with the drinking cup. 
Padacofthis verse is translated by Whitney (p. 315) as 

‘who rightfully (rtena) sent out the bowls’, by Ludwig (Der 
RV., Ill, 429) as 'who made the goblets apart in due order’, 


1. Durga, when explaining Yaska’s words, tad etad Rbhos ca 
bahiivacanena camasasya ca samstavem bahuni damtayUu sfiktani 
bhavanli (Nirukta 11, 16), has observed, tad yatha: idam trtlyam 
savanam kavinam rtena ye camasam airayanta. Similarly, Skanda- 
svamin and Mahelvara too, when explaining the same passage, have 
observed, tad etad arbhav&ni ‘kimu srespia’ ityasya sat-krtasya 
samstavena-yuktani sarvargveda-sdkh&su bahUni sUkidni vidyante\ 
tad yathd: idam trtlyam savanam kavinam rtena ye camasam 
airayanta iti. And thus, according to these commentators, this 
mantra is found in all the sdkh&s of the Rgveda. In reality, it is 
not found in the extant version of the Rgveda-samhita. 
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and by Prof. Berriedale Keith 0 / Taittinya- 

samhiia) as ‘who righteously set the beaker in motion'. These 

renderings of rtena airayania are all wrong. In the first place, 
none of the fifteen verses that refer to this feat of the 
contains any verb signifying ‘to send out’; the verbs used 
in them are, kr (10 times; see 1, 20, 6; 110, 3; 161, 2; 4, 33, 
5. 6; 35, 2.3.4. 5; 36, 4), nind (twice; see 1, 161, 1.5) ma *to 
measure’ (once; see 1, 110, 5) and ‘to cut’ (twice; seel, 
161, 9; 3, 60, 2). Now, the verb Ir, even by itself, and uncom- 
pounded with CTVhas the sense of 'to cut’; compare 10, 122, 2: 

1 I I ' I 

ghrtanirnig brahmane gatmn eraya ‘cut a way for the prayer, 
O thou that art clothed in ghee’; 2, 17, 1: visva yad gotra 

sahasa panvrld made somasya drmhitany airayaf ‘when he, in 
the intoxication of Soma- juice, cut open in a moment alt the 
solid mountains (and set free) v/hat had been confined’; and 
hence there is no doubt that it has that sense in this verse also. 

Secondly, rtena too signifies ‘by truth’, that is, ‘by the spell of 
truth’ (compare the analogous use of its equivalent, satyena, in 
the passages cited above from the Mahabharata, Divyavadana 
and Ramayana). The meaning of A\^. 6, 47, 3 is thus: ‘This 
third libation (is) for the poets who cut out the drinking cup by 
means of a truth(-spell) ; let those (Rthiis), sons of Sudhanvan 
who have attained heaven, conduct our well-made offering unto 
what is better”. The epithet kcevi in pada a is apposite and 
refers to the ability of the Rbhus in c mposing mantras or 

li ' 'I' 

spells of truth. The epithet svar dnasSnah in c refers to the 
Rbhus’ attainment of immortality (amrtafvam; cp. 1, 110, 4). 
As pointed out by Bhatta-Bhaskara in his commentary (on TS 
3, 1,9, 2-. ye rtena satyena camasam camasdn jatav ekavacanam\ 

preritavantah krtavanta ity arthah), camasam in pada b stands 

really for plural camasan. Compare also Sayana’s explanation 
camasam soma-bhaksana-pairam ekam airayanta prairayanta 
caturdhS vibhdgena caturas camasdn akurvan. 

(2) 4, 35, 5-6: jyestha aha camasi dvl kareti 
baniyan trin krnavamety ahaj 
kanisfhaaha caturas kareti 
- ^ tvafta;:rbhavas tat panayad vaco vah|| 
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. * - ' I , I •! 

satyamucur nara eva hi eakrur 
* ' ' ' ^ i 

anu svadham rbhavo jagmur etami 

M, J. . . . , Jw I, I ' 

vibhrajanianaras camasan aheva- 

I ■ I .1:^ 

venat tvasta caturo dadrsvan II 

These verses too are addressed to the Rbhus and speak of their 
quadrupHcation of the drinking cup. Their meaning is ; “The 
eldest said, ‘I shall make two cups’; the younger said, ‘Let us 
make, three’; the youngest said, ‘I shall make four’, O ye 
Rbhus, Tvastr assented to this word (t.e., proposition) of 
yours. The men uttered (spells of) truth. They did as 
they had said; the Rbhits followed up their suggestion. Seeing 
the four drinking cups, resplendent like days, Tvastr conceded 
(that the Rbhus had carried out their word and quadruplicated 
the drinking cup)”. 

The meaning of panayat in verse 5 and oi avemt in verse 
6 is not clear. Sayana explains both words as ahglcak&ra, and 
seems to understand panayat as ‘praised the offer of the 
as being very fair and accepted it’ and avenat as ‘conceded 
that they had carried out their word’, the offer being that, in 
case they quadruplicated the cup, they should become immortal. 
Geldner {op. at ) and Ludwig understand panayat as 
‘praised’ and Bergaigne (III, 55) as ‘approved’, while avenat 
has been understood by these scholars as ‘was astonished’, ‘was 
pleased’, and ‘was charmed’ respectively. On the other hand, 
PiscHEL has contended {Fed. St., 1, 201) that signifies 
‘laid a bet; made a wager’ and avenat, ‘became angry’, while 
Grassmann (RF. Ue&^r,)understands them as ‘was astonished’ 
and ‘became envious’ respectively. 

1 I 

With satyam ucuh in 6a should be compared rta vadantah 

in 1, 161, 9d explained above, and rtena in AV. 6, 47, 3 like- 
wise explained above. 

The above passage and 1, 161, 9 supplement each other in 
the following respect : 4, 33, 4-5, while stating fully what the 
purpose of each Rbhu was in performing the act of truth, does 
not reproduce the wording of the spells of truth {satya-vacana) 
employed by them; 1, 161, 9, on the other hand, does not state 
the purpose of each Rbhu, but gives the wording of the spells 
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The only other mantra known to me (besides 10, 35, Sand 
10, 37. 2 explained below) that reproduces the wording of a spell 

I . I • 1 i I 

of truth is AV. 4, 18, 1: samam jyotih sUryenahna ratrl 

smndvat%\ krnomi satyam Utaye ‘rasah santii krtvarlh\\ ‘Light 
is coeval with the sun; night is equal to the day’. “For protec- 
tion do I perform (this act of) truth; may the makers (fem.) 
[of witchcraft] become impotent”. PMas ab contain the 
spell(s) of truth pronounced by the agent with the twofold 
object of making witchcraft impotent and of protecting hjmself 
aga’nst it. Regarding the use of the verb kr in satyam krnomi, 
compare the Pali term sacca-kiriya, and the expression sacca- 
kiriyam kr that is used in Milindapanha 119 ff., and Jatakas20, 
35, 444 and 540 (see also IRAS. 1917, pp. 437 ff., 445, 446, 
447 and 448 where a translation is given of these passages). 

.Sayana’s explanation of the verse is as follows : suryena 
ildityena tadiyam jyotih prabha-mandalam samam samanam 
eva bhavati na kadacit tena viyujyatej ratrij ‘ratres cajasau’ iti 
hlp| ratris ca ahna samavati samanayama | sama-sabdat avatu- 
pratyayah svarthikah| yathaivam prabha-prabhavator diva-ratr- 
yos ca saraanatvam yathartham tatha satyam yathartharn karma 
krnomi karomij kimarthamj utaye abhicaryamanasya purusasya 
rak-sanarthamj tasmat krtvarih kartana-sllah krtyah arasah 
suskah kHryasaraarthah santu bhavantu ; and it seems therefore 
as if he has rightly understood the meaning of the expression 
satyam krnomi. 

\ i •\\ 

(3) 4, 36, 4: ekam vi cakra camasam caturvayarn 

* I ' I ‘ 

nis carmano gam arinita dhitibhihj 
atha devesv amrtatvam anasa 
srusti vaja rbhavas tad va ukthyam]! 

This verse too is addressed to the I^bhus, I translate : “By 
means of spells did ye make the one drinking cup four fold, did 
ye make the cow come out from the hide. Thus did ye, through 
obedience, attain immortality among the gods; it, O ye Vajas, 
ye Rbhus, is worthy of praise”, 

Dhitibhih in pada b and also in 1, 161, 7a has been inter- 
preted as ‘with wisdom; with skill’ by Gs.A.ssM.ANit{RF.Ueb 0 r.), 
‘with inventive power’ by Lunwic and by Geldner (op. cit.) 
and as ‘with skill’ by HillEbRaNdt (n^. aV.). These interpre- 
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tations are wrong, and the word has, in both padas, the usual 

meaning of wjflH/ra. or spell. In this verse, dhltibhih is to be 
construed with vicakra also in a. We have already seen above 
that the mantras used by the Rbhusiox quadruplicating the 
drinking cup were spells of truth. We learn therefore from 
this verse that the Rbhus employed spells of truth in the making 
of the cow also. 

Sriisk in d refers to the tasks which were laid on the Rbhus 
by the gods. It was required of the Rbhus that they should 

(1) quadruplicate the drinking cup, (2) make a horse, (3) 
make a cow, (4) make a chariot, and (5) rejuvenate their 
parents; and, on accomplishing these tasks, they were to become 
immortal and entitled to. a share of the sacrificial offerings. 
See 1, 161, 2-4. 

II I I 

('4) 1, 161, 7: nis carmano gam arinita dhitibhir 

II 'll’ 

ya jaranta yuvasa ta ‘krnotana[ 

saudhanvana asvad asvam ataksata 
II I I’*' _ 

yuktva ratham upa devan ayatana i | 

This verse also is addressed to the Rbhus. The meaning is : 
“By means of spells, ye made the cow come out of the hide, 
made youthful the two (parents) who were "old; ye fashioned 
ahorse from a horse, O ye sons of Sudhanvan; yoking the 
chariot, ye went to the gods”. 

• ■ , . . ■ ' ■ ^ ^ . 

Dhltibhih in a is to be construed with akrnotana in b, and 

ataksata in c also. We have seen above that the Rbhus used 
spells of truth (1) for quadruplicating the drinking cup, and 

(2) for making the cow come out of the hide. We learn from 
this verse that they used such spells for rejuvenating their 
parents and for fashioning the horse also. 

It is suggested by Bergaigne (II, 410, n. 2) that the ex- 
■ I , I , ' . ; ■ 

pression ah/ad asvam ataksata in pada b signifies, “ye made 

one horse after another; i.e., ye made two horses”. 

The ratha mentioned in pada d, it is thought, (see, for ins- 
tance, Geldner, op. «V.) is the chariot which the Rbhus them- 
selves mounted in order to go up to heaven. It is possible 

however to regard the expression «/>a devan ayatana - as being 
merely figurative (and equivalent to devatvam SnaSa) ; and one 
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1 

is strongly tempted to interpret rat ham as ‘having put 

together the chariot’, ‘having made the chariot’. As we 
know, the making of the chariot was included in the tasks im- 
posed upon the In this case, dhltibhih would h<ivQ to 

be construed with yuktvd also; and we would learn from this 
verse that the Rhhus made the chariot also by means of spells 
of truth. 

1 < 1 i 1 . I _ , 

( 3 ) 1, 20, 2-5 : ya indraya vacoyuja tataksur manasa hari j 

! . ■ I 

samibhir yajnara asata ] j 

! I I I 

taksan nasatyabhyarn parijmanam sukham 

rathaml 

i I f 

taksan dhenum sabardugham j I 

I ‘ I ■ I I I 

yuvana pitara punah satyamantrarjuyavah | 
t . u 

rbhavo visty akrata |j 

I I ' , ' 

sam vo madaso agmatendrena ca raarutvata 1 

.1 I 

adityebhis ca rajabhih 11 

“Who, by means of a spell, fashioned for Indra two bay 
■ orses that yoke themselves at the word (of their master), 
(they) attained (to a share in) the sacrifice by means of their 
works. 

“(They) fashioned for the Nasatyas a chariot with a com- 
fortable seat that goes everywhere ; they fashioned a cow that 
yields nectar. 

“The righteous Rhhus, by means of spells of truth, made 
their parents again youthful as (part of) the task that had to be 
performed by them. 

“For you, accompanied by Indra attended by the Maruts 
and by the kingly Adityas, did the Soma juices flow.” 

These verses too are addressed to the Rhhus and speak of 
the tasks performed by them. The four verses, so far as the 
sense is concerned, form but one sentence, as has already been 
pointed out by Skandasvarain in his commentary; and the word 

ye of V. 2 has to be construed with the verbs of w. 3, 4 also. 
Similarly, the word manasa of v. 2 has to be construed with 
ttdisan in 3a and 3c; and since we know that the manas 
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spell) used by the Rbhus in connection with the 
making of the horse and the cow is a spell of truth, it follows 
that a similar spell was used by the Rbhus when making the 
chariot also. 

Visit in 4c and ^mmbhih in 2c refer to the five tasks impos- 
ed by the gods on the Rbhus. Of these tasks, four are men- 
tioned in vv. 2-4 (the fifth task is mentioned in v. 6) ; and it is 
stated in V. 5 that, (in consequence of the Rbhus having per- 
formed them) the Soma streams flowfed for the Rbhus, Indra 
attended by the Maruts and the Adityas. The reference here is 
to the third savana or Soma-pressing and to the libations 
offered to these gods in that savana. 

I ^ 

The epithet rjuyavak ‘righteous' in 4b refers, perhaps, to 
the honourable performance by the Rbhus of the tasks under- 
taken by them. 

Saiyamantrah=satyavacanah as explained by Skanda- 
svamin; that is, ‘who employ spells of truth’. Verse 4 thus 
states in explicit terms that the Rbhus rejuvenated their parents 
by means of spells of truth. As we have seen above, it is by 
this means that they performed their other tasks also. The 
Rbhus are thus, pre-eminently, employers of rta or spells of 
truth; and there can be no doubt that Yaska had this fact in 
mind when he derived the word rbku from rtena bhanti or 
rtena bhavanti. 

II III 

(6) 4, 33, 10: ye hari medhayoktha madanta 

i I 1 I I, 

indraya cakruh suyuja ye asva j 

I I I ' I ' I 

te ravas posam dravinany asme 

'i ' ■ I f I 

dhatta rbhavah ksemayanto na mitram j) 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus, the feat spoken of in 
it being the making of two bay horses. Pada a speaks of the 
Rbhus ‘revelling in mantras’ i.e., ‘speaking mantras loudly’ 
when they made the horses; and these mantras were, as we 
have seen above, spells of truth. I translate therefore : 

“They who, speaking spells (of truth) loudly, made for 
Indra by their cleverness the two bay horses that yoke them- 
selves, may they grant us increase of riches and wealth, like 
n :'those:establshing;;:a;lriend:’*;';:;:?; :;v; ^ ^ 
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" ■' ^ ^ V ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' ■■ ' - ■ 

suvuj-sz>ayuj ‘self-yoking’; see VV'St. 1, 40 f. 

■ ‘ i i i __ 

(7) 4 , 35 , 4 : kimmayali svic caraasa esa asa 
i‘ 1 ■ I . , ' 

yam kavyena caturo vicakra I 
' 'I L- 

atha sunudhvam savanam madaya 

I I I 

pata rbhavo madhunah sorayasya [ j 
“Of what substance was that drinking cup made that ye, by 
means of your poem, made fourfold ? Press now the liquid 
offering for cheer. Drink, O ye liMus, of the sweet drink 
made from the Soma plant.” 

• This stanza too is addressed to the Rbhus, and speaks of 

their quadruplication of the drinking cup. kavyena ‘by the 
poem’, in b, refers of course to the spell of truth employed by 
them in performing this feat. Compare in this connection the 
epithet kavi that is applied to them in AV. 6, 47, 3 explained 

above and in 4, 36, 7 : dhiraso hi stha kavayo vipascitah. 

I i I 

Pada c, atha sunudhvam savanam madaya, seems to be 

incongruous as an address to the Rbhus ; on the other hand, it 
is an appropriate exhortation to the sacrificial priests. Hence, 
sunudhvam is interpreted in a passive sense, as ‘let them be 
pressed for you’, by Oldenberg {RV. Noten, 1, 297) while 
Geldner (RV. Ueber.) also suggests that the reference is 
perhaps to the Rbhus’ pressing of the Soma juice ‘in order to 
consecrate the four cups’ newly cut by them for the use of the 
gods. It seems to me, however, simpler to regard c as an ex- 
hortation addressed to the sacrificial priests themselves. 

I 111 i I 

18) 4, 36, 2 : rathara ye cakruh suvrtam sucetaso 
■ , y i’" . ' " i' - ^ 

vihvarantarn manasas pari dhyayaj 

1‘i’ II I I I 

tan u nv asya savanasya pitaya 
a vo vaja rbhavo vedayaraasi|j 

“The clever ones who, by thinkmg of a spell, made an easy- 
roiling chariot of unimpeded course, you, O ye Vajas, ye Rbhus, 
do we now invite to drink of this Soma libation”. 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus and refers to the 

chariot made by them, manasas pari dhyaya=mantrasya dhya- 
fiena ‘by thinking of the spell’, i.e., ‘by uttering the spell’. 
This spell is, as we have seen above, a spell of truth. 
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The eliariot made by the Rbhtis was taken over by the 

■ I I , I 

Alvins for their own use (cp. 1,161, 6: indro hari yuytiie 

asvind ratham brhaspatir visvariipani upajata, <Indra yoked the 
two bay horses and the Alvins, the chariot; Brhaspati drove off 

I I ' I I 

the all-coloured cow’; 10, 39, 12: a tena ydlam manaso javt- 

1 I t ■■ I 

yasa ratham yam vam rbhavas cakrur asvina ‘come, O ye 

Alvins, with the chariot, swifter than thought, which the Rbhus 
made for you’; and it is interesting to note that the epithet 

1 . . . I, I I , 

rtajah is applied to it in 3, 58, 8: asvind pari vdni isak ptiritcir 

%yur girohir yatamand amrdhrah] ratho ha vam rtajd adrijutah 
I . , I , . I . ' I * ' ■ 

part dyavdprthtvl yah sadyah “Food of many kinds, beneficent, 

has reached you, O ye Alvins, from all sides, competing with 
hymns of praise. Your chariot that is produced from truth, 
being impelled by the pressing- stones, traverses heaven and 

. . I 

earth in a moment”. The word rtajah in this verse has been 
rendered variously as ‘born from time’ (Geldner, RV. Ueber.), 
‘produced by divine ordinance’ (Ludwig), ‘holy’ (Grass- 
MAKN, i?F. and ‘producer of wrater; or, appearing in 

the sacrifice’ (Sayana: rtasya udakasya janayita, rte yajne 
pradurbhavatlti vd) : these are all palpably unsatisfactory, and 
the real meaning of the word is, as given above, ‘born from 

(a spell of) truth’. The chariot is called rtajah because the 
Rbhus made it by means of a f fa or spell of truth. 

I . ■ ^ 

The word avihvarantam in b has a passive sense and is 
equivalent to avikruta-gati or apratihata-gati ‘whose course is 
not impeded anywhere (in earth, air or water)’. It is thus 

synonymous with the epithet pan/wa ‘going on all sides, i. e., 
in all directions; going everywhere’^ that is applied to the 

'■ I ' I ' . i' ' ^ : 

chariot of the Alvins in 10, 39, I : yo vam pari jmdsuvrd asvina 

rathah (note the juxtaposition of parijma and suvrt here), in 
1, 20, 3 explained above, in 4, 45, 1 and 10, 41, 1. Compare 

1. Such chariots are known to classical Sanskrit literature 
also ; compare, for instance, Raghuvamsa 5,27: F asistha-mantrok- 
sanaja-prabh&vdd ttdanvad-akasa-mahldharesu j marut-sakhasyeva 
valShakasya gatir vijaghne na. hi tad-rathasya and the explanation 
dasasu dikm apratihato ratho yasya (sah DaSarathah) that is 
usually given of the name daiaratha. 
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also the description of the Asvins’ chariot contained in 3, 58, 8 

(explained above) ; rat/io ha vdm pari dyavaprthivl yah 

sadyah; 1, 180, 1: ratho yad vatn pary arndmst dlyat ; 4, 45, 7: 
rathah.,.. .yena sadyah pari rajamsi ydthah; 1, 180, 10: 
arisianeniint pari dyam iydnam; 7, 69, 1 : d vdm ratho rodas% 
badbadhanah 7, 69, 2: sa paprathano abhi panca bhUma and 7 
69,3: vi vdm ratho. ..antan divo badhaie vartanibhyam. 

(9) 3, 60, 2 : yabhis sacibhis canmsan apimsata 

1111 . 1 
yaya dhiya gam annita cannanahj 
I I I . I , 

yena hari manasa mrataksata 

I I I . 

tena devatvam rbhavah sam anasaj j 

“Because ye, by means of spells, cut out the drinking cups, be- 
cause ye, by means of a spell, made the cow come out from 
the hide, because ye fashioned the two bay horses by means of 
a spell, ye have therefore, O Rbhus, attained to godhead”. 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus and speaks of 
their attainment of godhead because, by means of spells, they 

performed the feats mentioned, iaci in in h—manah in 

c; compare Nighantu 1, 11 which mentions sact among the 
synonyms of t'ac. 

. , I ' r' I , ' 

(10) 4, 35, 5: sacyakarta pitara yuvana 

sacyakarta camasajn devapanam ' 

.1 ' , ' ’ 

sacya harl dhanutarav atas- 

tendravahav rbliavo vajaratnahjj 

“By means of a spell, did ye make young your parents ; by 
means of a spell, did ye make the drinking cup of the gods ; by 
means of a spell, O Rbhus that possess the best of wealth, did 
ye make the two bay horses that are the best runners and carry 

[iadxiP’.r:^ 'iv:; , " , ^ 

This verse too is addressed to the Rbhus; saci=manira=z 
;; spell 6f :trutb. y y-;-: y' 

We have finished •witii the verses that are concerned with 
the feats of the Slbhus; and we shall now consider some verses 
that are concerned with the Ahgirases and their feats. . 
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The Angirases are a class of semi-divine beings who are 
sometimes described by the RV poets as ‘sons of heaven', ‘sons 
of gods’ (see Macdonell, op. cit.,p. 142). More often, they 
are described as pitarah ‘fathers’, nah pUarah ‘our fathers’, or 
nah pfirve pitarah ‘our ancient fathers’. The principal feat 
mentioned in connection with them is the piercing of Vala and 
the freeing of the imprisoned cows. In addition, it is sometimes 
mentioned that they dispelled the darkness, won the Dawns, won 
the light, caused the sun to mount the sky, spread out the earth, 
etc. These feats are attributed to Indra also who is twice 
called angirastama or ‘chief Angiras’, to Indra accompanied by 
the Angirases, to Brliaspati to whom too the epithet angirastama 
is applied, or to Brhaspati accompanied by the Angirases ; and it 
hence becomes clear that in the opinion of the rsis, the feats 
were, in fact, performed by the Angirases, Indra and Brhaspati 
conjointly. 

It has already been pointed out by Geldner {RV. Ueber., 
note on 4, 1, 13) that the word rta occurs prominently in the 
stanzas that refer to this myth in connection with the Angirases. 
We shall see below that the same word rta or its equivalents 
occur prominently in similar circumstances in connection with 
Indra and Brhaspati also. 

The following pair of stanzas is addressed to Indra; but 
there is a reference in the first stanza to the Angirases and their 
rending of Vala: 

I ■ 1' , ■■■■■ ■ . » -t ' 

(11) 10, 138, 1-2: tava tya indra sakhyesu vahnaya 

- ‘-1 . i' ' I ■ 

rtam manvana vy adardirur valatnj 

'l ■’ ' ■ ■■ * ■' ■ ' -■ ' ^ , 

yatra dasasyann usaso rinann apah 

, I ■ . ' .1 . ^ . 1|:; ’ ; " ' l' 

kutsaya manmann ahyas ca damsayahj | 

I II 1 r 

avasrjah prasvah svancayo girin 

I ■ ‘ i I ‘ I I 

ud aja usra apibo madhu priyam] 

avardhayo vanino asya damsasa 

- , ' ' . ' 
susoca surya rtajataya giraj j 

‘Tn thy companionship, O Indra, those priests, thinking of a 
truth (-spell), rent Vala; at which time, they gave the Dawns 
and let the Waters run. Thou didst, also punish the ahu at the 
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“Thou didst let loose the mothers, humble the mountains, 
drive out the cows, drink the pleasant sweet Soma, and become 
strong through the magical power of that tree (i.e.. Soma). 
The sun shone by virtue of the spell born of truth”. 

The expression riani manvanah in vei'se 1, pada b, is 

synonymous with the expression manasas pari dhyay a in 4, 36, 2 
explained above and signifies ‘uttering a spell of truth’ (see 
Grassaiaistn', s. V. man 16). Compare the analogous use of the 

word in 1, 62, 1: pra manmahe savasanSya susam dngusam 

girvanase angirasvat “We utter, like the Ahgirases, an invigora- 
ting hymn for the strong one who is fond of hymns” ; 5, 13, 2 : 

agneh stomam mandmahe sidhram adya divisprsah ‘we utter a 
successful song of praise for Agni who has reached up to 

heaven’; 7, 82, 10: devasya slokam savitur manamahe ‘we utter 
a spell in praise of god Savitr’. 

The words tye vahnayah in pMz a refer, as pointed out by 
Sayana, to the Ahgirases, and it is said in padas a,b,c that they 
by means of a spell of truth, pierced Vala, caused the Dawns to 
appear and released the Waters that had been shut up in Vala. 

The meaning of a/tyalf and damsayah in pada d is obscure, and 
the translation given above is based on the meaning given by 
Grassmanx in his W oerterhiich. Ludwig too translates padad 
as ‘dasz Kutsa’s man gedenke und [zugleich] als zuchtiger des 
Ahs’ and thus seems to approve Grassmann’s explanation of the 
toot dams 'AS ‘to punish’; Sayana on the other hand explains 
tad&nlm ahyo ’her vrtrasya ca damsayah kartndni vitathany 
dsann ity arthah. 

The second verse too speaks of the same deeds, namely, 
of the letting loose of the rivers and the rending of the moun- 
tains, and, in addition, of the driving out of the cows and the 
setting up of the sun in heaven; the first two deeds however 
are here attributed to Indra, and so is the third. 

Prasvah ‘mothers’, in pada a, denotes the waters or the 
rivers; see Grassmanx, s. v. mdtr 14 and mdtrtama, svancayah 
‘didst humble’, in pada b, signifies ‘didst vanquish and rend’. 

vaninah, in c, refers to Soma who is often described as 
vanaspati (for references, see Grassmann, s. v.). Compare also 
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3, 40, 7 ; ahhl dyumnkii vimim indrmp sacante aksim\ pltvi 

sontasya vavrdhe- “The inexhaustible splendours of Soma go 
to Inclra. After drinking Soma, he became strong”, and note the 

use of 2 in this stanza also to denote Soma.i In d, the 
‘spel! born of truth’ refers, apparently, to the spell of truth 

uttered b)' the Ahgirases ; compare the wotds ya rtena skryam 

krohayan divi in 10, 62, 3 explained below. Or, does it, by any 
chance, refer to a spell of truth uttered by Indra ? See the 
observations under 6, 39, 2 explained below. 

Fadas c, d have been explained by Sayana as follows : 
tatha vanino vana-sambaddhan vrksm\ yad v& \ vanam ity 
udaka-nama\ tad-yuktan samudrdn\ avardhayah vrsti-pradanena 
vardhayasi\ rta-jataya\ riam yajnah tadartham jatatn janma\ 
yasyds iaya gird vedatmikaya vdca stuyamanasyendrasya 
damsasa karmana” vrnvato vrtrdder apt nodanatmakena sUryah 
^usoca\ nabhasi pradidipe] yad rta-jataya gireti suryasyaiva 
viSesanam\ irayl-rupaya vacd pradlpya ity arthah\ ‘rgbhih 
purvdhne divi deva iyate’ ityadikam Taittinyakam atranusam- 
dheyam (3, 12, 9). ' Similarly, Grassmanx too translates 
these padas as, “Und liesst die Baeume wachsen durch des 
Methes Kraft ; die Sonn’ erglaenzte durch das fromm erzeugte 
Lied”, and Ludwig as, ‘du verliehst gedeihen durch dises 
baumes wunder, er brannte die sonne durch das der welt- 
ordnung entsprechende lied’. Bergaigne interprets rtajata glh 
as ‘the hymn born in order, that is, conforming to the law’ 
(III, 245 ; see also II, 188 and 290). 

(12) 10, 62, 2-3 r ya udajan pitaro gomayam vasv 

* < J, , . , . I ’ I . 

rtenabhmdan parivatsare valamj 

dirghayutvam angiraso vo astu 

prati grbhnita manavam sumedhasahjj 

ill I 

ya rtena suty'^am arohayan divy 

I III 

aprathayan prthivim raataram vij 


1. Geldner, in his RV. Ueber., renders vanimh as ‘wooden 
vessel’, but in the note explains it alternatively as ‘of Soma, who 
sits in the wood’ (9, 107, 18) . 
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1 ■ . ■ 

, suprajastvam angiraso vo astu 
prati grbhnita manavam sumedhasahj j 

•‘The fathers who, by means of (a spell of) truth drove out the 
wealth consisting of cows, and pierced Vala at the end of the 
year, to you, O Ahgirases, may there be long life. Receive, O 
ye sagacious ones, the son of Manu. 

"Who, by means of (a spell of) truth, made the sun mount 
the sky and spread wide mother earth, to you, O Angirases, may 
there be good progeny. Receive, O ye sagacious ones, the son 
of Manu”. 

M t i 

(13) 7, 76, 4 : ta id devanani sadhamada asann 
rtavanah kavayah purvyasahj 
gulhaan jyotih pitaro anv avindant 

I I 

satyamantra ajanayann usasamj j 

"Those ancient fathers, poets and followers of the law, were 
indeed boon companions of the gods ; by means of spells of 
truth they discovered the hidden light and engendered the 
Dawns”. 

The ‘fathers’ are the Ahgirases; and the ‘hidden light’ 
discovered by them is the sun. gulham jyotir anvavindan here 
has the same signification as sUryam ar okay an divi in 10, 62, 3 
explained above; and similarly, usasam ajanayan signifies the 
same as usaso da^asyan in 10, 138, 1 explained above, satya- 
has the force of an instrumental {=zsatya-mantraih), 
and is equivalent to satya-mcanak as in 1, 20, 4 explained 
above. 

I. . ..J} ■■■| ' 

(14) 4, 3, 1142: rtenadrim vyasan bhidantali 

sam^ ahgiraso navanta gobhihj 

sunaip narah pari sadann usasam 

avih svar abhavaj jate agnauli 

rtena devir amrta amrkta 
I .11 ‘ • 

arnobhir apo madhumadbhir agnel 

. ; . , vijS na sargesu prastubhanah 

■ ■ pra- sadam it: sravit^^:tiadhaB|qi|jf:’5^ 
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“By means of a (spell of) truth did they pierce the mountain 
and hurled it far; the Ahgirases roared with the cows. 
Pleasingly (i.e., with pleasing results, well) did the men wor- 
ship the Dawn; light appeared rvhen Agni was born. 
“By means of a (spell of) truth, O Agni, did the divine, 
immortal, uninjuring (i.e., beneficent) Waters flow (i.e., were 
impelled to flow) for ever with sweetness-bearing torrents, (as 
swiftly) as a race-horse that is encouraged by word.s in races”. 

Hymn 4, 3 is addressed to Agni which explains the 
presence of the vocative agne in pada cof verse 12. Narah, in 
pada cof v^erse 11 refers to the Ahgirases; and Agni himself is 
addressed as angiras in v. 15 of this hymn. 

Pada c of verse 11 refers to the Ahgirases making the 
Dawns appear, and pada d, to their giving light to the world. 

Hpuaw, in d, refers, without doubt, to the celestial fire, that is, 
the sun (see in this connection Bergaigne, I, 22 and Macdonell, 
op. ctL, p. 93) ; and the pada thus speaks of the Ahgirases 
causing the sun to be born in the sky. Verse 12 refers to the 
Ahgirases’ release of the Waters shut up in the mountain cave 
(Vala), 

The statement (in pada b of verse 11) that ‘the Ahgirases 
roared with the cows’ is somewhat crv-ptic. It signifies (1) 
that the Ahgirases released the cows that had been imprisoned 
in the mountain, and (2) that the sound made by the Ahgirases 
when uttering the spell of truth was loud and was blent with 
that made by the imprisoned herd of cows. This, of course, is 
a natural consequence of the Ahgirases being many in number; 
and it explains why this sound is called rava ‘roar, shout’ in 1, 
71, 2 and other verses. 

Compare with this pada 1, 62, 3: b'rhaspatir bhinad adrim 

vidad gdh sam usriyabhir vavaianta narah and 5, 45, 8 * sani 
III..*' . ■ 

yad gobhir ahgiraso nazmiia ; and in connection with pada a 
, I ! , . I i I j 

compared, 17, 5: maham adnm pari ga indra santam nutthd 
acyutam sadasah pari svat ‘Thou, O Indra, didst remove from 
its place the big unshakable mountain which was encompassing 
(i.e., imprisoning) the cows*. 

1 look upon amrktah in verse 12 as being active in meaning, 
and signifying ‘uninjufing*; regarding the form dadhanyuh, see 
Oldenberg’s observation in S BE. 46, p. 330. 

XlV-20 ■ 
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(15) 4, 1, 13-17: asfnafcani atra pitaro mantisya 

abhi pra sediir rtara asusanah i 
i ■ I I ■ i 

asmavrajah sudugha vavre antar 
i I ' I • i, , 

ad usra aiann usaso huvanahl j 

I. " I < 

te jnarmrjata dadn^-amso adnm 

f ■■ ■ ■ , ■ i ■ 1 '■ I 

tad esam anye abhito vi voean 1 
, i 'll 
pasvayantraso abhi karam arcan 

II. , I 1 

¥idanta jyotis cakrpanta dmbhihji 
te gavyata manasa drdhram ubdham 

I I I . I ' I 

ga yernanam pari santam adrimi 
^1 I ' I ! 

driham naro vacasa daivyena 

” . I ' I , I ■ I 

vrajani goraantam usijo vi vavruhj j 

I ■ I I I 

te manvata prathamam nama dhenos 

I I 1, ■ I . , 

tns sapta matuh pararaani vindanj 

' . L , , ' II - .! 

taj lanatir abhy anusata vra 

I ■ I I I 

avir bhuvad arunir yasasa gohil 

I I I ■ ' I I 

uesat tamo dudhitam rocata dyaur 

I ' . ,1 I : ' I 

ud devya usaso bhanur artal 
a suryo brhatas tisthad ajran 

,1 I ■ . i" I 

rju martesu vrjina ca pasyan|| 

This passage too refers to the Angirases and to their 
rending of the mountain and freeing of the imprisoned cows. 

rfo, therefore signifies in this connection, a ‘(spell of) truth’ 
as we have seen above. 

The expression rtam asusanah has been interpreted 
variously as rtam yajnam asusanah asnmmtah santah (Sayana), 
‘aspiring after m’ (Oldenberg, SBE. 46, p. 309), ‘stimulating 
one another in right beUef’(GELDiiER, RV Ueber.), ‘accelerating 
the sacrifice’ (L udwig), ‘kindling the holy one’ (Grassmann, 
RV. Ueber.), and ‘hastening to accomplish the law’ (R ergaigne, 
I, 133). 

The last five interpretations are based, without doubt, on 
the meanings ‘adspirare, sich zu naehern suchen, erstreben, zu 
yollbringen sucheii' assigned to asusanah by Boehtlingk and 
Roth in the PW and oh the meanings ‘schnaufm bei 
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angestrengter Arbeit, anfacheti, in TaetigkeH setsen, anregeu, 
erregen’ assigned to that word by Grassmann in his 
JVoerierbttch. But it should be noted that the root, .wai-ibif has 
elsewhere only the meanings ‘schnaufen, scbnauben’, etc., 
(i.e., ‘to snuffle, to snort’, etc.) according to these lexicogra- 
phers, and that the above meanings are assigned to asusanah by 
them in connection with rta only. This is quite unjustified, 
and there does not. seem to be any reason why the root svas-ms 
should be given here a meaning different from what it has in 
the majority of the RY passages. As will be shown in the 
article that follows, svas-siis signifies ‘to make a loud sound’ In 

these passages; and I accordingly interpret rtam asusanah m 
‘speaking a (spell of) truth loudly’, 

’Ih.fWQvA abhi praseduh in v. 13b is a hap. leg., and has 
been explained as ‘sat down’ by Oldenberg (SBE, 46, p. 308) , 
Geldner ( RV. Ueber.), Lvdwig, Bergaigne (1.133), and. 
GRAssMANN(/fF. Uebcr.), and as agnim ahhilaksya prajagmuh 
by Sayana. Considering that the word marmrjaia is used of 
the Ahgirases in the very next verse (pada a), I have no 
hesitation in believing that it means praseduh, i.e., prasan- 
ndtmano babhuvuh ‘composed their minds’, niarmrjata, signi- 
fies, of course, ‘became pure’, sucaya babhuvuh. 

Compare in this connection the following observations 
made by Burlingame on pp. 432-3, 1. c. : “The Act of Truth, 
although frequently a humdrum charm, and usually very 
simple, is always a formal act. Sometimes, especially in the 
Buddhist and Jain records, it takes on the character of a quasi- 
sacramental rite, and is performed with scrupulous attention to 
preliminary details and accompanying ceremonies. For 
example, a woman, about to transform herself into a man, in- 
vokes the deities as witnesses. A tiny quail, before conjuring a 
forest fire to turn back, engages in solemn meditation on the 
Buddhas and their acquired powers. A king and queen, 
intending to cross rivers on dry foot, meditate on the virtues of 
the Buddha, the .Law, and the Order. A queen, intending to 
cross a river on dry foot, goes to the bank of the river with her 
retinue iu ceremonial attire, and, first invoking the goddess of 
the river, with hands both joined, and xoith a pure heart, 
pronounces the magic words. / . • A woman, about to undergo 
the ordeal of passing between the legs of a yaksa, before 
making her Act of Truth, bathes, puts on fresh garments, and 
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offers incense and flowers to the yaksa. A skipper, laefore 
making an Act of Truth to avoid shipwreck, orders his fellow- 
mariners io bathe him in perfumed zvater, clothe him in new 
gannenfs, prepare him a full bowl, and place him in the bow of 
the ship. He performs his Act standing in the bow of the ship, 
and holding the bowl in both his hands”. Compare also the 
following passage at the beginning of the Asvalayana- 
grhyasutra-parisista : karia snato dhautdnardra-vasa yajno- 
pavity aedntah prahmukha dslno daksinangorkari samahito 
mantrdnte karma kurvlta . . . karnianonta acanianam ceti 
samdnyam enjoining that the kartr, before beginning the per- 
formance of the rites known as rddhi and purta (i.e., sacra- 
mental and similar rites), should first bathe, put on washed dry 
clothes, wear yajnopavita, sip water and be of composed mind. 
Similarly Asvalayana has said (see p. 166 of the Mysore edition 
of Nrsimha's Prayogapdrijdta) : dcaniya cdtmanah suddhim 
krtva karma samdrabhet\ anadese svayani kartd sabhyd rtvik- 
purohitdly, and Nr&irnha too writes at the beginning of the 
Prayogaparijata (book of ritual for Asvalayana Brahmans) in 
the section on Svctsti-vacana prayoga: atka yajamdnah 
krtabhyahgddi kriyah sv-alawkrto darhha-pdnis sucir bhutvd. 

The word abhi prasediih in v. 13 b expresses the same idea 
as the word samdhifah in the Grhya-parisista passage given 
above, and marmrjata in v. 14 a, the same idea as the expres- 
sions sndto dhautanardra-vdsa yajnopavlty aedntah, dcamya 
edimamh saddhirn krtva 'mA sucir in the above* cited 

passages. 

I therefore translate the passage as follows : 

“Here our human father's composed their minds; uttering a 
(spell of) truth loudly, they drove out the cows, good yielders 
of milk,, that had been penned up in the mountain, in the cave, 
(and) the Dawns, calling (them). 

“Being about to rend the mountain, they purified them- 
selves. Others around proclaimed it. Having freed the 
cattle, they sang triumphantly; they won the light (after) 
they chanted spells. : 

“With inind set on cows, those men, theUsijs, opened with 
divine words the fast-holding closed raottiitain, which 
encompassed ,, and '.toafined !, the cows, the solid stable, full of 
cows. 
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“The}’ uttered first the name of the milch-cow ; the)' found 
the thrice-seven highest (names) of the mother. Responding 
to it, the females cried out. The bright one appeared with the 
glory of the cow. 

“The raging darkness disappeared; the sky became lucent; 
there arose the splendour of the goddess Dawn; the sun (rose 
and) overlooked the wide plains, observing the straight and 
crooked (doings) among the mortals”. 

In V. 13, pada d can also signify ‘drove out the cows 
calling the Dawns’ ; and this is, in fact, the interpretation 
adopted by Sayana, Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 309) and 
Geldnee (RV. Ueber.y. Compare however 10, 68, 7': 

, * , • . I ! I I I i t I 

ornaspatir amata hi iyad asam nama svarlnam sadane guha yat\ 

andeva bhitva sakmasya garbham ud usriyah parvalasya imand- 
jat which deals with the same myth, and which says that 
Brhaspati uttered the names of the lowing cows in the cave 
and di'ove them out of the mountain; compare also v. 15 
below. 

In V. 14, we do not know who the persons are that are 

referred to in pada b as ‘others around’ (esdnt anye abhitah). 
In c, I have followed Geldner (RV. Ueber.) in interpreting 

pasvayaHtrdsah as ‘ha^dng freed the cattle’. yawfrfl«=- 
yantranam, ‘confinement, restraint’, and ayantram— freedom ; I 

regard pasvaymirasah as a vyadhikarana bahnvrihi {pdsUnam 
ayantram yalh) signifying ‘those by whom the eaftie have been 

freed’. Compare the expression g& yemdnam adrim in v. 15 b. 

Geednes however regards (op. citPy pdsvayantrasa^ as a 
compound of ayancrah pasavak (yesam) with purva-nipata of 
the latter word ; and he interprets the expression as ‘when their 
herd was freed from confinement’. For other explanations of 
this hap. leg., see Oldenberg, SBE. 46, p. 313 f. and RV. 
Ndlmpl, 263. 

Regarding v. 16 ab, compare Geldner’s note in op. cit. : 
‘it is known from the ritual that the cows had individual 
names by which they were called; cp. VS. 8, 43; RV. 10, 
169, 2; Sat. Br. 1, 7, I, 7; and Sayana’s commentary on TS, 
Vol. I, p. 72, 4’. See also Sayatja's commentary on this verse. 
The ‘mother’ in b seems to be, nob the Dawn, but the cow; see 
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Leldner’s note on p. 374 op. cit. and compare 7, S/, 4; 

I I . . . 

trih sapfa n&maghnya bibharti ‘the cow lias thrice seven names’. 

taj janatth, in c, means ‘recognising id that is, ‘responding to 
it’. Regarding vra, I am inclined to agree with Pischel ( Fed. 
St., 2, 121 ft’.) that it signifies ‘female’. Nearly allied, to this 
interpretation is that of Bergaigne, ‘woman; in particular, 
woman in rut, amorous woman’ (Quarante hymnes, p. 14) and 
of Geldner, ‘alluring female’ (o/>. cit., note on 1, 121, 2). In d, 

yaso goh is believed to refer to the milk of the cow; see 
Geldner’s note in op. cit., p. 374; Oldenberg’s translation in 
SEE. 46, p. 309 and note on p. 314-. Perhaps, however, the 
genitive suffix in goh denotes ahheda’, gor yasasya woxM. ihtn 
mean gavabhinnena yasasa, ‘with the glory of cows’, that is, 
‘with cows’. 

dudhitani, in v. 17 a, is derived from the root dndh which 
is enumerated in the Nighantu among the krudhyati-karmanah 
(2, 12). dudhitani taniah thus signifies ‘raging darkness’, 
that is, ‘darkness that rages through the world, uncon- 
trolled’, or ‘unyielding darkness’ (Geldner, RV. Ueber.). 

The ‘spells’, dhiyah, mentioned in v. 14 d, and the ‘divine 
I I 

word' (vaco daivyani) of v. 15 c .seem to be identical with the 
rta (‘spell of truth’) of v, 13 b. 

: . ; ■ ^ ■ I I . I , 

(16) 4, 2, 14-16: adha ha yad vayam ague tvaya 

padbhir hastebhis cakrma tanubhihj 
I t I I ■ I 

ratharn na kranto apasa bhurijor 

t li i 

rtam yerauh sudhya asusanahji 

adha matur usasan sapta vipra 

.1 . ' 1 1 I 

jayemahi prathama vedhaso nfn ! 

I j f . 

divas putra ahgirasobhave- 

madrim rujema dhaninam sucantahlj 

adha yatha nah pitarah parasah 
I I ■ I ■ 

pratnaso agna rtam astisanahl 
,,;:;Sftpd,;apih'dMhiti®;ukti^^ 
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“Whatever, O Agni, we have done for thee with thoughts, 
hands, bodies, (may it find favour with thee). Like those that, 
making a chariot with labour, guide it between the shafts, the 
sagacious ones have, uttering the (spell of) truth loudly, 
broadcast it. 

“May we be born from mother Dawn, as the seven bards, 
the first worshippers among men. May we become Ahgirases, 
sons of Heaven. May we, effulgent, rend the mountain 
containing wealth, 

“speaking loudly the (spell of) truth, O Agni, like our 
ancient remote fathers. They attained, indeed, to pure 
thoughts; chanting spells, (and) cleaving the earth, they 
disclosed the bright ones". 

Hymn 4, 2 is addressed by Vamadeva to Agni; and in the 
above passage, the rsi prays to Agni that he (and his com- 
panions?) may, like the Angirases of old, become bards, utter 
spells of truth, and rend the mountains imprisoning cows. 

In verse 14, padas ab contain a relative clause with the 
first person plural vayam as subject, pada c consists of a 
simile, while d contains a sentence with the third person plural 
ymw/t as finite verb. It is the opinion of Pischel (Ved. Sf. 
1,240), Geldner (RV. Ueber.) and Ludwig (IV, 310) that the 
persons denoted by vayam in a and sudhyah in d are identical, 
and that the third person plural yemuh represents the first per- 
son plural yemima. Sayana interprets yat in a as yasmat and 
thus gets over the difficulty caused by yemuh, while Grassmann 
(RV. Ueber.) translates the verse as it stands without offering 
any solution of the difficulty, Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 318) 
supplies the words ‘in those deeds of ours’ after the relative 
clause and thus makes one sentence of the four padas. 

When explaining this verse in VVSt. 1, 283, I had 
followed Pischel, Geldner and Ludwig and regarded yemuh 
as standing for yemhnaj because, at that time, I believed with 
them that rtam, in pada d, signified ‘law, order’. As pointed 

out above however, rtam, in the expression rtam asusanah 
signifies ‘spell of truth’ in 4, 1, 13. It is hardly likely that it 
can have another signification in the same expression in 4, 2, 
14; and I am therefore disposed to believe that, as in 3, 14, 7: 

tubhyam daksa kavikrato ySnmiS deva martdso adhvare akarmal 
1 i ■ I .1 I 1 

faam visvasya surathasya b&dM-sarv<^ tad agm amrta svadehd 
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(addressed to Agni), padas ab of 4, 2, 14 also contain an in- 
complete sentence, and that the apodosis is lacking in both 
cases. In both these verses, we have to iinderstand after the 

relative clause the words taj jusasv a (cp. 1, 75, I’.iusasva 

sapraihastmnam mco devapsarastamam; 4 , 9 ; 7 : asmmmn 

josy adhvaram asmakam yajnam angiTah), taj justam aslti 

I ' I _ . 1 . I 

(cp. 1, 7.3, 10: eta te agna ucathani vedho justani saniu manase 
hrde ca), tac dkiddhi (cp. 4, 4, 11: ivam no asya vacasas 

dkiddhi; 5, 22, 4: agne dkiddky asya na idam vacah sahasya) 
or other similar words. 

Pada c, rat ham na kranto apasS hhurijoh, is to be 
construed with pada d, and not with padas ab; for not only is 
the verb ya;K appropriate in connection with the object ratham 

I I I . 1 , i . 

(cp. 1, 119, 5: yuvor asvina vapiise viivayujam ratham vam 

■| ■ I I i I / 

yemahir asya sardhyam; 5, 73, 3: vrmanyad vapnse vapus 
cakrani rathasya yemafkuh; 1, 30, 19: ny aghnyasya murdhani 
cakram rathasya yemathuh) and with the object rtam (cp. 4, 
3, 9:rtena rtam niyatani %la a goh; 4, 23, 10: rtam yemana 

rtam id vanoti) , but the making of a spell is also frequently 
compared by the RV poets with the making of a chariot. See 

in this connection 1 , 94, 1 : imam stomam arhate jatavedase 
I . I I ■ 

ratham iva sam mahenia manisaya ^‘Using our intelligence, we 

have put together this song of praise for the worshipful Jata- 
vedas as (carpenters put together) a chariot”; 1, 130, 6; 

.1 f I I I I I 1 

ttnam te vacant vasUyanta ayavo ratham na dhlrah svapu 
ataksisuh '-'Desiring wealth, the Ayus have fashioned this spell 
for thee, as a skilled artisan does a chariot”; 4, 16, 20: 

eved indraya vrsabhaya vrsne brahmdkarma bhrgavo na ratham 

“Thus have we made a spell for the strong excellent Indra, as 

Bhrgus make a chariot”; 5, 73, 10: ima brahmani vardhana 

'svibhyam santu samtama\ ya taksdma rathaii iva “May these 

spells that we have fashioned as (carpenters do) chariots, 

invigorate the two Asvins and be most acceptable to them” ; 10, 

I _ I » I I 

39, 14 : etam vam stomatn aimnav akarmataksama bhrgavo na 
ratham “This song of praise have we made for you, 0 Asvins, 
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fashioned as Bhrgus do a chari )t”. Compare also 1, 61,4 : 

J . ' ' ' , . . ‘ ' 

asma id u siomam sam htnomi ratham na tastevn “I send forth 

this song of praise to him, as a carpenter does a chariot”, in 

which the sending forth of the hymn is compared to the sending 

forth of a chariot. 

Padbhih, in padaa, signifies ‘with (our) minds’; seeVVSt. 

1, 262 ft. Regarding I follow PiSCHEL (op. cit., 

p. 23y ff.) in interpreting it as ‘between the two shafts’. In c, 

I . I 

ratham is to be construed with both krantah and [yacchanti]^ 
and similarly, riant with both dsusdnah and yemuh. 

The ‘seven bards’ viprah) or priests mentioned in 

verse 15a are identical with the seven seers (sapta rsayah) 
mentioned in 4, 42, 8 and other verses ; see Macdonell, op. cit., 
p. 144, and GeldneR RV. Ueher. p. 306. They are mentioned, 
along with the Navagvas, in 6, 22, 2, as praising Indra, and, in 
all probability, formed part, like these latter, of the large group 

of priests known as Ahgirases; compare the words divas putra 

ahgiraso bhavenia in pada c. nf n, in pada b, is equivalent to 
nrn&m (see Oldenberg, SBE. 46, p. 322) or nrsu. The 
wealth (dhana) spoken of in d in connection with the mountain 
(adri) is, without doubt, tlie cows imprisoned in it; compare 

the expression gomayani vasu in 10, 62, 2 explained above. 

In V. 16, the relative clause in padas a b is regarded by 
Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 322) as an incomplete sentence, the 
apodosis of which is lacking; and the words ‘thus may we do 
the same’ are supplied by him after it. Geloner (i?F. Ueher.) 
translates the verse as, “Und wie unsere ehemaligen Vater, die 
sich von alters zur Wahrheit aneiferten, O Agni, so mogen 
(jetzt) die in Liedern Redenden zu klarer (Erleuchtung), zur 
Erkenntnis kommen. Den Boden spaltend sollen sie die rotlichen 
(Usas’) aufdecken”, and thus regards the verbs ayan and 
apavran as equivalent to yantu and apavrnvantu. Ail this is 
very unsatisfactory, and one gets over the difficulty if one 

regards these padas as a continuation of the sentence 'adrim 
rujema dhaninaw iucantah contained in pada d of the preceding 
:vCr^;%':::Thev.:;;:‘amt‘iihC'>«mote;f'Tathef :;:afe,::K^ 

Aftgirases. • 
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sudt (Padapatha: suci it), in c, is, in all probability (see 
SBE. 46, p. 322), a contraction oi mcim it; and the pada 

sudd ayan dldhitim ukthasSsah seems to have the same signi- 

I. I ' I I 

fication as the pada abhi prasedurftam asusanah m. A, 1, 13 
explained above. In pMa d, one expects adrim instead of 

ksama; see Geldn'Er’s note in op. cit., p. 377. The ‘bright 
ones’ referred to in this pada are either the cows, or the 
Dawns, or perhaps both. 

(17)6,39,2-4: ayam usanah par y adrim usra 
' - . . i • 

rtadhitibhir rtayug yujanah j 

.11 'll I 

rujad arugnam vi valasya sanum 
.■ > . * I 

pamnr vacobhir abhi yodhad indrah j I 
ayam dyotayad adyuto vyaktun 

I i I r 

dosa vastoh sarada indur mdra I 
* < , * I I 

imarn ketum adadhur nu cid ahnam 
I 

sucijanmana usasas cakaraj! 
ayam rocayad aruco rucano 

-'t ■ , II ( r : I ^ 

yam vasayad vy rtena purvih \ 

ayam lyata rtayugbhir asvaih 
I , I I ‘ 

svarvida nabhina carsaniprahl j 

“Desiring the cows near the (i.e., encompassed by the) moun- 
tain, this Indra, yoker of (the spell of) truth, accompanied by 
those whose spells were truths, rent the unbroken back of Vala, 
and fought the Panis with spells, 

“This Indu, O Indra, illumined the dark nights, in the evening 
and at dawn, for years. They have made him the herald of 
days. He made the Dawns be born in brightness. 


“This (Indra), shining, made the unshining ones shine; by 
means of a (spell of) truth,^hehas caused many (Dawns’) to 
dawn. He goes with horses that yoke themselves by means of 
rta, protecting the people with the navel that wins the light”. 

Hymn 6, 39 is addressed to Indra who, as observed above 
is praised &S angirastama pt ‘chief Angiras’ by some poets! 
Verse 2 of the above passage refers to his rending of Vala and 
freeing of the imprisoned cows by means of a speU of truth 
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' i' ' ^ ' 

(rtayuj), and with the aid of the Ahgirases, while r. 4 says 

that he made the tinshining Dawns shine, set free the im- 
prisoned Dawns, by means of a spell of truth (riena). 

I 

In verse 2, rtadhitibhih in pada b refers to the Ahgirases; 
compare Sayana’s explanation rtadhttibhih satya-karmahhir 

angirobhik. The word riadhlti is the exact equivalent of the 
' 1 . . . . ' . 
word saiyamasiira which is used in connection with the Ahgi- 
rases in 7, 76, 4 explained above, rtayuj = yoker of truth; 
i.e., employer of spells of truth; these spells are referred to as 

I 

mcobhih in pada d. Compare in connection with it 1, 62, 4 : 
i I , , I , , * * > , . u I 

sa sustubha sa stubha sapta vipraih svarettddrtttt svaryo nava- 

t I ■ ‘ I 1 

gvaih j saranyubhih phaligam indr a sakra valam ravena 

darayo dasagvaih”. He, with the well-praising lauding 
(throng), the seven bards and the Navagvas, deft the moun- 
tain (containing the) cows with a shout. “Thou, O mighty 
Indra, hast, with the Saranyus and the Dasagavas, cleft the 
cave of crystal with a roar”. The words svara and rava reftr 
to the sound produced by the utterance of spells by the Ahgi- 
rases and their companions (Indra, Brhaspati, etc.) . 


(To be continued.) 
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( PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION ) 

BY 

P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A., 

Pachaiyapfa’s College, Madr (IS. 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA is the most popular Hindu 
scripture, and its importance is second to none in the history of 
Hindu philosophical thought. If anything, its popularity is on 
the increase. It has been translated into almost all modern 
languages. We have prose as well as poetic versions of the 
translations. The greatest saint-politician of our land, Mahatma 
Gandhi, regards the Gita as the “Universal Mother.” Heelings 
to it as his guide through the temptations and travails of life. 
He goes on to assert that a true votary of the Gita does not 
know what disappointment is. He concludes his estimate of 
the Gita thus: “I can declare that the Gita is ever presenting 
me with fresh lessons, and, if somebody tells me that it is my 
delusion, my reply to him would be that I should hug this 
delusion as my richest treasure.” 

It is a chapter from the Bhisma parva of the Mahabharata, 
whose study has enraptured and ennobled the minds of men 
and women. Though the Gita is a smrti, i e., secondary 
scriptural authority, all the schools of Vedanta hav'e treated it as 
one of the triple texts that support their respective schools. With 
that spirit in view they have all commented on it and refuted 
the commentaries of rival schools. The social reformer and the 
reactionary alike have claimed the Gita as their support. 

What exactly is this popularity due to? It is due to a number 
of causes, the foremost among them being that the Gita view of 
life is within the reach of one and all of us. It shoves the meta- 
physical details into the background and throws into relief the 
philosophy of action and the need for it. What is in the focus, 
is its practical teaching. Throughout it breathes a spirit of 

*The substance of a lecture delivered to the Madras Samskrta 
Academy on the Gita Day celebration, 9th January 1941. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE GiTA 

toleration and does not rule out any type of spiritual faith. 
Krsna says “whoever with true devotion worships any deity, in 
Him I deepen that devotion, and through it he fulfils his desire.” 
“Those that devotedly worship other gods, they also worship 
me though oni}^ imperfectly”. The author of the Gita does not 
insist upon totalitarian loyalties, but believes that men attain 
their best in different ways. The toleration of the Gita is not a 
mere stroke policy, it is an article of faith with Hinduism. 
Neither is its toleration due to a form of indilferentism. The 
author of the Gita has no patience with men who have no faith. 
He stresses Sraddha more than the performance of scripture- 
ordained duties. 

As Prof. Hiriyanna observes, the fascinating figures, 
Arjuna and Krsna, the occasion that calls forth the teaching, its 
simple and charming style, and the dialogue form, all go to 
make the Gita a popular scripture. “The selecting of the 
specific situation and the concrete mode of treatment is the cause 
of the universal appeal of the scripture.” It states very dearly 
the code and course of conduct that lead men on to right living. 
The author of the Gita has no patience with the men who 
merely believe in a world that is governed by action and reac- 
tion. He denounces the men who profess that “this world is all 
that we see, and all that is”. The talk of the impenitent 
rationalist is characterised as z/dcuwf,’ men who reel 

out florid texts. These fools declare, in the words of the Lord, 
“There is nothing else but this”. Krsna castigates the Miini.- 
ihsakas who believe in the letter of the Veda and the round of 
rituals and characterises them as “miserable ones.’” In the 
sixteenth chapter there is an elaborate account of the views of 
the men of no faith. Men of no faith are characterised as 
Asuras. They say “that the world is false and is without a 
moral basis and without a God, what is there that does not 
spring from mutual union? Lust is the cause of all.” “Holding 
such views these souls commit cruel deeds, come forth as 
enemies for the destruction of the world. They give themselves 
up to insatiable desires, full of hypocrisy, pride and arrogance; 
they hold false views through delusion and act with impure 
resolves”. The author of the Gita is against the Hteralist 
section as well as the materialists. The indiscriniinate life of 
self-indulgence sanctioned by the hedonist has been severely 
criticised. The Gita stands.fcit .'a careful. cultiyation, of tastes 
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and a cukulated indulgence of passions. “No god must be 
cheated, none overpaid”. It is never in favour of self- 
mortification. It stood for the golden mean with steadfast faith 
in God. The Gita never advocated the thwarting of instincts, 
but stood for their training. A harmonious integration of the 
various impulses of life is the call of the scripture. 

The Gita view of life can be defined as a revolutionary 
type of idealism, which estranges the revolutionary by its 
idealism, and the conservative by a drastic revaluation of the 
earthly goods.^ Terms Wkt YajHa (sacrifice), Karma (action), 
JMna (knowledge), Samnyasa (renunciation), etc., are inter- 
preted afresh by the Gita. Yajns in the Gita does not mean 
animal sacrifice, nor the sacrifice of merely material objects but 
all activities prompted by a spirit of sacrifice. Karma does not 
mean mere mechanical action done for the achievement of some 
objects herein or hereafter, but action performed without the 
desire of the fruit. The JMna of the Gita is not merely intel- 
lectually mediated knowledge that does not result in spiritual 
realisation, but is that immediate knowledge which is Brahman 
itself. The Samnyasa of the Gita is not the giving up of the 
activities as such and retiring from society. It is the giving up 
of the desire for the fruits and the sense of egoity in respect of 
any action performed by us. It is phala samnyasa and not 
karma samnyasa. 

It is the insistence of the performance of one’s own duty 
prescribed by his station, —“My station and my duty” — that is 
the fundamental message of the Gita. In short, the central 
message of the scripture is Karma yoga, a life of disinterested 
activity. The entire Gita is a description of that Karma yoga. 
What is it like and what is it not? B.G. Tilak has named the 
message of the Gita as the Philosophy of Energism, i.e , of 
action. 

In the history of Hindu thought two paths to perfection 
are recorded. They are respectively called the nlvr tti marga 
and the pravrtti marga. The ideal of nivrtti marga advocated 
the giving up of all karma and the withdrawing from the w'ork- 
a-day world. This is the negative ideal of renunciation. 
According to Sri Sahkara tlie Gita teaching has for its final 

L Cf Author’s article on TAe 0 / t/te GJtS, Journal 

of the Madras University, Vol XI, . No 2. . 
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purport renunciation. Moksa can be realised only by Jnana, 
and not by any other method, ‘nanyah panthah'. So the path o£ 
action at best can produce only further bondage, and bondage 
has the tendency to envelop the soul. Further, Moksa 
according to Sankara is not something to be produced, it is 
there. So at best Karma or the path of active life can lead to 
atma suddhi, cleansing of the heart and not directly to Moksa. 
There are no two direct paths to Moksa, the pravrtti 
nivrtii mar gas are not discontinuous, one leads us on to the other. 
Further Sankara explains the emphasis of the Gita on Karma in* 
the light of Arjuna’s eligibility for it. Arjuna needs the 
cleansing of the Atman, he is an unenlightened soul and as 
such he is only fit for Karma yoga. Wherever the Gita speaks 
of Karma yoga in extravagant terms it has to be understood in 
terms of the response to Arjuna’s needs. It is in this light 
that all the verses in the Gita that speak high of karma are 
interpreted by Sankara. He makes the path of works sub- 
sement to the path of renundation.i 

It has to be pointed out here that a growing section of 
Advaitins believe that there is no need to contrast jnana, bhakti 
and karma, to the disadvantage of anyone of them. Short of 
Brahman lealisation every method is within the jurisdiction of 
Maya and as^ such there seems to be no need to stress the 
superiority of jnana over karma and bhakti. Even Brahman 
knowledge is not Brahman. Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastriar 
tn Ins address as the President of the Section of Philosophy and 
Religion at the All India Orientat Conference, Trivandrum 
observesS “that spiritual realisation may come through spiritual 
analysis or through the melting of the heart in devotion or 
through self-surrender in service. This is not an innovation 
due to Western impact All this because of an ancient pre- 

judice against emotions and will. The melting of the heart in 
love is not less noble than the expansion of it in wisdom and 
the transcendence of the gulf between seen and seen in know- 
ledge. The unity appears in and breaks through the multipli- 
city, every moment in emotion and volition no less than in 

g. rr— ' ^ 

1. For a detailed account of the Gita on the lines laid down 
by Sankara refer to Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan’s article on the Two- 
fold Path in the Gild, FhilosophiCal Quarterly, January, 1941 , 

2. An Advaitin’s plea f or continuity. Journal of the Madras 
;lJai:vecsity*v ; 
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intellection. One of these is not more sacrosanct than others. 
And the Philosophy of Non-dualism should look for integra- 
tive synthesis rather than intellectual dominance.” 

W^^ith acute insight, massive erudition and fare persuasive 
skill, Tilak, in the Gita Rahasya makes out the case for the 
Philosophy of Action with great success and gives us a brilliant 
account of ths Pravriti marga. Taking the texts by and large 
one gets the impression that the Gita insists on the performance 
of action with a devout frame of mind. The texts that speak 
of renunciation as the method to attain Moksa are very few. 
They are : “He whose mind is unattached everywhere who is 
self-subdued, and from whom desire has fled he attains by re- 
nunciation to the supreme transcending all works” (XVni-48) . 
“Knowledge as a sacrifice is superior to all material sacrifices, 
O Arjuna. For ail works with no exception culminate in 
knowledge” (IV-33). “As the fire which is kindled reduces all 
fuel to ashes, O Arjuna, so does the fire of knowledge reduce 
all works to ashes” (iV-37). There are other texts that point 
out that the released soul has no duties ‘tasya karyam na 
vidyate’ (III-17).” Excepting for these few texts the rest of the 
Gita is an exaltation of the philosophy of action. 

The philosophy of action or karma yoga, is not very easy 
to understand. “What is work and what is no work — even the 
wise are perplexed here”, says the Gita. What exactly is this 
karma yoga of the Gita? It combines the excellences of the 
pravrtti and the nivrtti margas^- It insists on the discharge of 
the social obligations arising out of the station one occupies in 
life. It insists that we have to recognise a charter of duties 
before we claim our bill of rights. It insists on the perform- 
ance of duties at all costs, and never countenances dereliction 
from action. It is against the non-performance of action. The 
Gita says “No man can ever be free from a life of action by 
merely avoiding active work; and no man can ever reach per- 
fection through mere renunciation.” For no man can sit still 
even for a moment, but does some work. Every one is driven 
to act, in spite of himself, by the impulses of nature” (III-4 
and 5). “It is indeed impossible for any embodied being to 
abstain from work absolutely (XVIII-ll). Thus after 
making out a case for the impossibility of inaction he goes on 

1, Prof. Hiriyanna’s Outlines of Indian Philosophy p. 126- 
139, 
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to describe the mental frame with which we have to act. Act 
we must, and there is no choice from action. We are asked to, 
act with a frame of mind that has no ntilisaiion tnotive. We arc 
exhorted to renounce the fruit of activity together with the 
sense of egoity. Act with no sense of agency or attachments to 
the fruit of action. It is not action that is binding but the 
sense of attachment to the fruits of the action and the sense of 
egoity. Every one of our activities must be construed as an 
offering at the feet of God. The Karma j'oga of the Gita dis- 
covers the golden mean between the two ideals of pravrfti and 
nivrtti preserving the excellences of both. While it does not 
abandon activity, it preserves the spirit of renunciation, “Work 
alone art thou entitled to, and, not to its fruit. So never 
work for fruit, nor yet desist from work” (II, 47). “Know 
that what they call renunciation is the same as yoga, O 
Arjuna, for no one who has not renounced his desires can ever 
become a yogin (VI, 2). The Karma yoga of the Gita does 
include the element of renunciation. “But renunciation of any 
duty that ought to be done is not right. The abandonment of 
it through ignorance is declared to be of the nature of dullness” 
(XVlII-7). “Works of sacrifice, gifts and penance should not 
be given up, but should be performed. For sacrifice, gifts and 
penance purify the mind”, these are w'orks that should be done 
is my decided and final view, says Krsna (XVIII, 5 and 6). 
“But be who gives up the fruit of work is regarded as one 
who has renounced”. The renunciation of the fruits of the 
action and not action as such is the pith of the Gita teaching. 
Such an action is tantamount to inaction. Hence the paradoxi- 
cal verse in the Gita, “He w’ho sees no work in work, and work 
in inaction, he is wise among men, he is a yogin, and he has 
accomplished all his work” (IV-18). 

The Karma yoga of the Gita commends us to lead a 
strenuous life and yet gives no room for the play of the selfish 
impulses. In short, it implies that every action we do must be 
motivated to secure Isvara priti, and must discard the sense of 
egoity and the desire for the fruit of all action. Thepredomi- 
nant note, of the Gita is one of devotion to the Lord, Lord 
Krsna says that all action should be surrendered at his feet. 
“Fly to me alone for shelter with all thy soul, O Arjuna, by 
my grace shall thou gain supreme peace and the ev^erlasting 
abode”. “Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, prostrate 
XIV-22 
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thyself before me. So shalt thou come to me. 1 promise this 
truly for thou art dear to me”. “Surrendering all duties 
come unto me alone for shelter. Do not grieve, for I will 
release thee from all sins”. “Surrender all thy works and 
fight— with thy mind in unison with the spirit and free from 
every desire and trace of self and all thy passions spent”. 
After explaining at .such length the doctrine of SaranSgati i.e., 
self-surrender to God, the Gitacarya dogmatically lays down 
his final view thus : “Those who full of faith ever follow this 
teaching of mine and do not carp at it — they too are released 
from works.” “But those who carp at my teaching and do not 
act thereon know that, that such senseless men blind to all 
wisdom are lost.” With this frame of mind we are exhorted 
to act. It is this aspect of devotion and self-surrender that 
Sri Ramanuja has stressed in his commentary on the Gita. The 
ideal Bhakta who has realised God is described in three distinct 
places. In the second chapter we have the first of the descrip- 
tions of the realised soul (IE, v. 55-72). But we should 
not forget that Arjuna asked Kr.sna to describe the way of life 
led by a man of steadfast wisdom. How does he act ? How 
does he sit? and How does he walk? All these questions of 
Arjuna presuppose that the man of steadfast wisdom is not 
exempt from karma. The last seven verses of the twelfth 
chapter give us the description of the ideal Bhakta and again 
the 14th chapter describes in its concluding verses the nature of 
the God-realised soul. All these descriptions do not absolve the 
realeased soul from indulging in karma. 

The Gita commends this path of action and prefers it to 
the path of renunciation. When Arjuna asks Krsna to tell 
him for certain which is the better of the two paths, renuncia- 
tion of works or their self -less performance, Krpta replies: 
that of the fzvo, performance of the works is better than their 
renunciation (V. 2). On another occasion he says: “to work 
is better than desisting from work”. Arjuna is thus exhorted 
to activity and reasoned into it. Further the author of the 
Gita adds that even an enlightened soul must act with a view 
to the preservation of the world. Men like King Ja^iaka have 
attained Mok§a through the path of works. I-ord Krsna cites 
himself as an example of one taking to the path of action. 
Thus the author of thh Gita, brought Arjuna to the path of 
action by asking him to take to the path of duty as the way 
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to salvation. Arjuna endorses the view and acts up to it. He 
says, “My delusion is gone, I have come to myself by thy 
grace. O Krsna, I stand free from doubt, I tvill act according 
to thy word”. He did act according to it. The Gita incul- 
cates in us the view that we have a right to action only and not 
to the fruits thereof and that success and failure are one and 
the same thing at bottom. “It calls upon us to dedicate our- 
selves body, mind and soul to pure duty and not to become 
mental voluptuaries at the mercy of chance desires and undis- 
ciplined impulses.” The kingdom of Heaven conceived by the 
Gita is not a realm of pure mystical experience unconnected 
with concrete human relationship. It is not an unearthly, con- 
ceptual realm, but a just and a happy social order. 





JMNAD EVA TU KAIVALYAM 

BY 

S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 
University of Madras. 

The search for release posits the permanence of what is 
sought; this seems inconsistent with production or attainment; 
what is produced or attained is finite, is perishable ; release must 
therefore be a manifestation of the ever-existent and infinite. The 
manifestation is necessary because of the present obscuration, a 
function of maya. On the sublation of may a, our eternal 
freedom stands self-revealed. This sublation is also spoken of 
as destruction or annihilation. Nothing that exists can be 
wholly annihilated ; but vidya is known to annihilate avidya; 
knowledge destroys ignorance; since the phenomenal world due 
to mayii is annihilated at release, maya is equated with avidya, 
destructible by knowledge. Since without the destruction of 
avid} ?! release is impossible and since jilana alone can destroy 
avidya, jilana is claimed to be the sole means to release. 

Certain points are worth keeping in mind. Jnana in the 
sense of svarupa- jnana, the consciousness that is Brahman, is 
identical with release; it is not a means to release, being indeed 
the substrate of avidya. What is claimed to be instrumental is 
vrtti-jhana, a particular cognitive psychosis intuiting the 
impartite and arrived at by study of the Vedanta, reflection 
and profound contemplation. It is a function of the internal 
organ. Though itself a product of nescience, it has the capa- 
city to destroy all lower psychoses such as apprehend the finite, 
the relational and the diverse, and finally to annihilate itself. 

What exactly does this final psychosis do to the lower 
vrttis? It is said that the latter are destroyed. It is suggested, 
however, that such a view is inconsistent with the advaitin’s 
own position as to the nature of avidya, that it is a positive 
entity. The belief that knowledge destroys ignorance is bound 
up with the superstition that ignorance is just lack of know- 
ledge; since knowledge and the lack of it cannot co-exist^ the 
latter is believed to be destroyed by the former. If, however, 
XIV~23 
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nescience is positive, how can this be destroyed, any more than 
anything else which is positive? True it is knowledge and 
nescience cannot apparently co-exist. This is, however, not an 
absolute position; for, apart from the co-existence of avidya 
and svarupajhana, the ad vaitin himself shows the co-presence of 
knowledge and ignorance in such experiences as “tvad-uktam 
artham na janami”. It may be asked whether with deveiop- 
ment knowledge does not replace ignorance and in that sense 
destroy the latter. We suggest that it is the ignorance itself 
which has developed into knowledge, instead of being replaced 
by the latter. The process is not self-contradictory since both 
are avidyaka, of the nature of indeterminable maya. The real 
cannot change; nor can the unreal; but the ignorance that was 
and the knowledge that now is, both are anirvacya as real or 
unreal, sat or asaf. Change is inevitable; to the extent that this 
change unifies instead of dividing, is more inclusive rather than 
less, manifests harmony rather than discord, it is a case of 
ignorance becoming knowledge. The coming into being of 
harmony is unintelligible in the last resort, except as a mani- 
festation of the non-difference that is eternal. This when 
realised immediately (aparoksataya) constitutes the final 
psychosis (carama vrtti). 

The unintelligibility of the world, on the cognitive side, 
has been worked out in great detail by advaita disputants, under 
the caption drk-drsya-sambandhanupapatti. Because of such 
anupapatti, there comes the realisation, primarily mediate 
(parok.sa), that seer and seen are alike super-impositions on the 
jfip/zt (consciousness). If analysis thus reveals the failure of 
the relational concept in the field of knowing, does it not, we 
ask, reveal a similar defect in the fields of conation and 
emotion? A bare cogniser in front of a barely external object 
is helpless to know; a bare agent in respect of a barely external 
object, is he better off in respect of the capacity to act ? And a 
barely external situation confronting a bare subject, can it more 
intelligibly cause an emotion ? In every case, we have to rely 
on the concept of relation, and it does not on analysis reveal 
greater capacities in some cases than in others. If it be said 
that men do act and feel, it may be retorted that men do also 
know. If the stress be laid on the analysis that reveals 
the cloven hoof, it must be remembered that people analyse 
not merely in knowing, but also in acting and even in. 
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feeling. Men do not act unreflectingly any more tlian the 
can cognise inactively.* The difference in analysis is one of 
degree, not of kind. The saintly man in actioii may 
conceivably have arrived at a mode of action which reflects non- 
difference, not because of a metaphysical discipline, but because 
of a practical discipline leading to harmony overruling discords. 


^ Advaitins were not unaware of the contention that cognition 
is itself a mental act. In spite of this, however, they have tried to 
make a hard and fast distinction between cognition on the one side 
and both ritual activity and meditation on the other. The usual 
line of distinction is this : Cognition is objective and of what is ; 
ritual activity is directed towards what is to come into being ; it is 
also optional, depending on the will of the performer; meditation 
may be of what is ; but it may also be of what is not, like the con- 
templation of the woman as a fire in the pancagnividya. The 
distinction is good as far as it goes ; but it is by no means absolute, 
being only one of degree. This is masked by the assumption that 
contemplation can be of the unreal, while cognition cannot be* 
The wholly unreal (tuccha) is only a limiting concept ; it cannot 
even be spoken of, much less contemplated. An object, whether of 
contemplation or of cognition, is neither real nor unreal. The 
barren woman’s son is not real; it is not unreal, if an object of 
contemplation, since barren women exist and also sons, while it is 
only the relationing that fails, as in the anyathakhyati version of 
error; the difference between the shell-silver and the barren 
woman’s son is that while the former is an immediate presenta- 
tion, the latter is not. Contemplation may make immediate what 
is mediate ; after imagining it for a long time one may really hold 
that a person B is the son of a woman A known to others as 
barren. Is this not a logical contradiction? Not unless you mean 
just the combination "^barren mother”; and that is not a possible 
object of contemplation any more than ‘‘black white’' is a possible 
object of cognition; the bare words, of course, could be suitable 
objects in either case. To the advaitin, more than to all others, 
the recognition of a class of untouchables should be repugnant; yet 
that is the class to which he has tended to relegate karma and 
upasana. The Indian philosophers, advaitins included, seek a 
purpose even for philosophic pursuits; unfortunately, however, 
they were not thorough-going purposivists in their psychology; 
had they been, they would not have sought to confine jnana and 
karma in water-tight compartments, but would have treated them 
as different inter-penetrating phases of purpose, purpose itself 
being self-transcended in the eternal 
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a dhartna whose observance promises and gives no reward other 
than its own realisation, a mode of life radiating sweetness, 
imbued with love and inspired by sacrifice. Some degree of 
cognitive analysis we may admit even in this case ; that, how- 
ever, can give only the paroksa starting-point ; the discipline 
that ends in the immediacy of perfection, is it not imprudent to 
deny it, and idle to call it jfiana.^ The devotee whose heart 
melts with love, who asks for and takes nothing for himself, 
whose sole desire is to be with the Lord and one with the Lord 
that is Love, not lover or beloved, since reflection has convinc- 
ed him in a remote way that Love alone is the perfection of 
which loving and being loved are imperfect appearances, is his 
discipline to be discarded or identified with jnana? Neither 
course is worth while. 

The truth is one ; but we live in a world of truths which 
are but half true. The good is one; we act in a world of 
goods, none of which is wholly good. Love is one; we move 
and suffer in a world of loves, none of which transfigures the 
whole self. Realisation comprises two stages, the realisation of 
the partial and imperfect, nature of what we have, and the 
manifestation of the perfection but for which the imperfect 
would neither be nor be known. The first of these stages re- 
quires reflection and analysis, which may if desired be treated as 
cognitive; the subsequent discipline, however, may be cognitive, 
conative or emotive. The service of the saint and the devotion 
of the bhakta are not necessarily inferior to the wisdom of the 
sage, if by wisdom we mean a function of the internal organ. 
If, however, we mean the wisdom that is caitanya, there the 
need to distinguish will not arise, since all three will have 
arrived though by slightly different paths. The emphasis on 
knowledge as the sole means to realisation has been due to 
( 1 ) an intellectual bias, perhaps due to the fact that metaphy- 
sics was the special pursuit of sannyasins who had finished with 
their duty to society, (2) a defective psychology compartmental- 
ising cognition, conation and emotion, (3) possibly an escapist 
mentality engendered by conditions of life in general on the 
one side and an excessive ritualism on the other. 

It is often asked whether sages are doing the proper thing 
by the world by living in retirement. One of the many assump- 
tions underlying the question is that perfection is possible for 
the sage alone and that if he retires from the world, the world 
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will not have the benefit of his realisation. Even sages may be 
intelligibly exercising an occult influence over the rest of crea- 
tion. That apart, they certainly serve as noble exemplars and 
inspirers to others on the path of jnana; they are specially of 
service in this way, when they are more or less easily accessible 
like Bhagavan Ramana or Sri Aurobindo. Even assuming, 
however, that sages do not mingle with the world and live as 
members of it, that is no detraction from the advaita ideal of 
perfection, which may be attained by the saint in action as much 
as by the sage in wisdom. If the latter discipline requires more 
or less complete withdrawal from the world, the former does 
not; and the saint may do for his fellow-creatures what the 
sage may not do or do but imperfectly because of the difference 
in his initial equipment. 

On the view that release is possible for all, and that, till the 
attainment thereof, the perfection of sage or saint is relative, 
being but the attainment of Isvaratva, there is a special value 
attaching to the performance of karma by the man of wisdom ; 
for while wisdom illumines the wise man alone, action lightens 
the load and smooths the path of the ignorant as well; the per- 
fecting of the latter is accelerated, thus bringing nearer the 
making absolute of the mukta’s relative perfection, the Brahnil- 
bhava of him who has but attained Isvara-bhava. Hence it is 
that Mandana Misra wisely advocates jnana-karma-samuccaya, 
holding that the wise man’s performance of karma accelerates 
release, just as the use of a horse accelerates one’s arrival at 
one’s destination. Much of this, however, has to remain as 
speculation; for tve are all too human, while what we discuss 
is how isvara will act. Will He function as a great knower or 
a great doer or a great lover? We know only this much, that it 
would be the height of presumption to deny Him any or all of 
these roles, whether simultaneously or in succession. 


KALPAVRKS A— KALPAVALLI. 


By 

C, SlVARAMAMURTI M.A., 

Government Musetim, Madras. 

The Kalpavalli and Kalpadruma, the fabulous creeper and 
tree granting everything desired, are as well-known in Sanskrit 
as in Buddhist literature. It is a tree with such special miraculous 
powers that bounteously feeds and richly clothes guests arriving 
at its foot and seeking its hospitality, as narrated in the 
Dharamapadaatthakatha. In early sculpture from Bodhgaya, 
Bharhut and other places there are representations of trees with 
huitian hands proceeding from their boughs and offering food and 
drink to guests seated in their shade. They are representations 
of the vanadevatas or tree-spirits, the invisible godlings residing 
in the trees and watchful of all that goes on around in the \vorld 
of whom the ceta in Mrcchakatika informs Sahara in the line 
Tfi The vanadevata is a kindly spirit, 

often, according to the Jatakas, giving advice to those that may 
profit by it. This good nature in them accounts for their 
bounteous attitude. 

The vanadevatas are most beautifully pictured by Kalidasa 
in his Sakuntalam where they offer the choicest apparel and 
ornaments to their beloved benefactor Sakuntala the sweet 
maiden of the hermitage, who, regular in her care for the 
creepers and plants was loth to remove even a tender shoot 
from them, though like those of her clan she was fond of 
adornment and floral decoration.— 


qr . The wondering pupils of the sage Kanva recount how 
the trees gifted beautiful silks and jewels for the princess going 
to her royal home 

#4 
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These trees of the hermitage are akin to the divine trees 
and creepers in Sakra’s heaven and Kubera’s city beyond the 
Himalayas. The same objects of adornment and toilet are 
supplied by the kalpavrks a for the citizens of Alaka. All the 
material required for feminine adornment is supplied by the 
self-same wishing tree and the chief items of ornamentation 
and toilet are mentioned by Kalidasa in the Uttaramegha. 

The kalpadruma and vanadevata concepts are so allied that 
it may be taken as practically one fixed into the other. The 
tree as described by Kalidasa is so special to Kuberaand Alaka 
that one would expect it associated with the temples of the lord 
of wealth which were well-known in the time of Patanjali — 

ITRfr^ And at Besnagar was found the 

famous kalpadruma capital of-the column (dhvajastambha) that 
stood in front of a Kubera shrine, and now preserved in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

There are both the tree and creeper carved at Bharhut. Fig. 1 
shows a kalpavrksa or tree in the bight of an undulating kalpa- 
lata or creeper. Earrings, necklaces of large and small sized 
gems and pearls and silken garments appear amidst the foliage. 
In fig. 2 the kalpalata unfolds a number of jewels. Here is a 
commentary on Kalidasa’s line The variety is 

large. Three types of earrings, patrakundalas, ratnakundalas, 
karnavestanas and simantamanis also known as catulatilaba- 
manis, finger rings, golden necklet and necklace composed 
of pearl strands with elongate central gems and a silken garment 
are present at the ends of the tendrils of the creeper or issue 
from the flowers. In fig. 3 there are silken garments one of them 
answering the line and another 

91 W There are beautiful flowers worked on the 

former which has also fine ancala or fringe. The latter has 
exquisite folds that are so lovely a feature in all silken cloths. 
Kalidasa says that even wine, the trainer of the eye-brows in 
graceful glances, is also supplied by the kalpavrk§a — ^ 
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. Fig. 4 answers this. From the first 
flower of the creeper issues a sikya or net for holding the 
madhubhanda or wine-pot from which in small casakas the 
sweet liquor is tasted by lovers lounging in their terraces on 
moonlit nights, even as the reflection of the moon trembled in the 
goblet — Anklets and gem necklaces are also 
among those present beside the wine-pot that issue from the 
flowers. Representation of flowers that are so natural in the 
case of trees and creepers has no special significance except that 
all flowers can be supplied by the self-same tree or creeper. 
This is answered in the diverse flowers, blooms and fruits 
appearing at different points on the same creeper that runs the 
whole length of the rail coping. Kuravaka flower bunches and 
leaves are specially noteworthy as the flowers that adorn the braid 
— =|5Rltf while the leaves tinge the feet and finger 

nails serving the purpose of alaktaka. This must thus answer 
to the lines ^ and ^ 

Fig. 5 which shows the hands of the vanadevata or tree 
spirit projecting from the boughs and offering food and drink 
to a guest is reminiscent of the description of Kalidasa 

where 

the hands of the sylvan deity issuing from the tree clumps 
present the objects they hold for presentation. 









IHAMRGAS 


BY 

C. SiVARAMAMURTI, M.A., 

Government Museum, Madras. 

In early art from Bharhut, Jaggayyapeta, Amaravati and 
other places, there are peculiar animals represented. Horses, 
elephants, bulls and other animals with the hind part shaped 
like the tail of fish with beautiful scales and fins are common 
themes among these sculptures. These and many others are 
called ihamrgas or animals of fancy. The Mahabharata has 
specifically described such animals and the lines are extremely 
interesting as they form the earliest literary description of 
themes that have been later carved on stone and perpetuated for 
all time. The arrows of Arjuna are described as creating 
various unconquerable elements to thwart the enemy among 
which are these fantastic animals. They are described in the 
following lines in the Mahabharata. 

nqtorf cr% li 

111-173-50,51. 

‘Of fishes with the head of an elephant, owls and animals 
resembling both horse and fish in one’. {See figs. 1 and 2). 

At Sanchi and Amaravati there are steeds with leonine 
faces. Such animals are described in the Ramayana. The 
lines run 

sqisff ii 

I VI-51-27, 28. 

‘The excellent raksasas unapproachable like tigers, went 
forth (in chariots) with jackal and lion-headed mules decorat- 
ed with gold ornaments yoked (to them).’ {See fig, 3). 
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DATE OF PADYARACANA OF LAESMANABHATTA 
ANKOnvAR — BETWEEN A. D. 1625 AND 1650*. * 


P. K. Code, m.a. 

Ctiraior, B. 0. R. Institute, Poona. 

The Padyaracan& of Laksmanabliatta Ahkolakara was 
published in 1908. Its editors stated that they have no evi- 
dence to decide the date of this author but the MSS on which 
their edition was based were copied on paper which may have 
been older than a hundred years. They also state that 
Laksmana was a poet of Maharastra. 

Aufrccht makes the following entries regarding the 
PoeiyoracaJio^ in his catalogue of MSS : — 

1. Kdvyamala, 89, K. S. Press, Bombay, 1908. 

qNk ffe l qqrqf^^qr; q^^q^rrar iqijr q53^s:qqifq 

qrqip!*q: qq^ i ^qr friHriir 

One of the 2 MSS used by the Editors was made available to 
them by the late Dr. K. B. Pathak, while the other was obtained 
from the collection of the late Sri Rupadatta, the Rajaguru at 
Jaipur. The Editors have merely noted the names of the poets 
whose verses have been quoted by Laksmana in his anthology, but 
they have made no attempt to fix the limits of the date of the 
Padyaracana on the strength of these names. 

The Kavyamala edition of the Padyaracana contains lacunae 
in the text of some verses on pp. 5, 12, 14, 15, 62, 63, 64, 69, 71, 73 
74,77,79,90,91,92, 93.95, 116, 117. Many of these could be 
filled up by using the three MSS of the Padyaracana in the Govt. 
MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute. 

3. The Govt. MSS Library (B. O. R. Institute) possesses the 
following MSS of the work 

(1) No. 726 of 1886-92— dated Samvat-I797=r:4 D 
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CC /, 324— by Laksraanabhatta. B. 3. 
62.Bhr. 148” 

CC 11,72 — by Laksraanabhatta. Peters. 
4. 27” 

CC III 69— metrics, by Laksmana Bd. 422” 

A perusal of the Kavyamala Edition of the Padyaracana 
will make it clear that the work is an anthology dealing with 
different topics in the usual style and has nothing to do with 
"metrics” as wrongly described by Aufrecht, who was evidently 
misled by the title in giving the subject of the work. 

The first 5 verses of the antholog}’’ are by the author him- 
self as they are followed by the endorsement 
In verse I the author salutes god Siva 
In verses 3 and 4 the authorship of the worK is ascribed to 

(Continued from the last page.) 

(“€ 4 ?r fjFfr 3 Tr€i^ gf? i E"?! 51^1 

i^r^T: 1) ^ i”) 

After verse 93 of the Kavyamala Edition, which appears on 
folio 52 of this MS, we find recorded the contents of the anthology 
chapter by chapter. These contents are followed by the following 
verses: — 





€fTn:i srfsicirafW^i: 11 ^ n 

€tgs(t % ^rg^ng^ 1 

H ^ d 

?wiM 11 

The last 2 verses recorded above appear to be genuine though 
they are not to be found in the following MSS of the Padyaracana 
which are incomplete. 

(2) No, 148 of 1882-83 — Incomplete: contains folios 33 to 74. 
Colophon of Chap. XIV' appears on folio 70. Old in appearance. 

(3) No, 422 of 1887-91 — ^Very old and brittle: incomplete: 
about 46 folios — Colophon of Chap. XII appears on folio 44. 

The MS '' B. 3. 62"' mentioned by Aufrecht consisted of 54 
leaves and was in the possession of Acharatlal V’aidya of Ahme- 
dabad in 1872 (Vide p. 63 of Buhler Ease. Ill— Gujarat MSS ^tc. 
1872.) ^ 
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SJWT and Verse 3 dearly; 

states the purpose of the anthology, vis. to give repose to 
logidans whose minds are distressed by the accuniulated heat 
produced by logic. Laksmana has composed this anthology 
which is as it were the shade of the Kalpavrksa or the desire- 
yielding tree. 

In the body of the anthology many verses are followed by 
the endorsement which appears to indicate that 
these verses were composed by our author. The last 2 verses 

of the anthoIog 5 r are followed by the endorsement 
which leaves no doubt about their authorship. 

The total , number of verses in the Padyaracana is as 
follows 


Chapter 

Verses 

Chapter 

Verses 

Chapter 

Verses 

I 

47 

VI 

20 

XI 

40 

II 

39 

VII 

41 

XII 

41 

III 

74 

VIII 

43 

XIII 

68 

IV 

67 

IX 

58 

XIV 

90 

V 

25 

X 

23 

XV 

93 


253 


185 


332 


The total number of verses as specified above comes to 769, 
and if we add the 2 verses found at the end of MS No. 726 of 
1886-92 (Padyaracana) this number would be 771. 

We have now to see what exact contribution Laksmana has 
made to the present anthology. The following table records 
verses in each chapter which are followed by the endorsement 

and which may, therefore, be looked upon as the 
composition of our author : — 

Chapter I - 13 Verses, 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 17, 26, 29, 30, 34, 35, 
42, 44. 

Chapter II - 12 Verses, 1, 2,' 3, 4, 5, 6, 16, 17, 19, 27, 30, 
31. 

Chapter III - 7 Verses, 9, 33, 44, 45, 55, 56, 57, 

Chapter IV. - 14 Verses, 1, 2, 6, 7, 17, 23, 24, 32, 33, 36, 
46, 50, 55, 56. 

Chapter V - 3 Verses, 1, 2, 3. 

Chapter VI - 2 Verses, 8, 9, 10. 

Chapter VII - 2 Verses, 41, 25. 
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Chapter VIH - 7 Verses, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Chapter IX - 4 Versts, 9, 17, 33, 43. 

Chapter X - 4 Verses, 7, 8, 13, 18. 

Chapter XI - 12 Verses, 7, 11, 16, 18, 19, 23, 31, 32, 33, 
36,36-a,37. 

Chapter XII- 12 Verses, 1, 9, 14, 15. 16, 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 
35, 36. 

Chapter XIII- 25 Verses, 4, 5, 6, 15, 20, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68. 

Chapter XIV - 26 Verses, 2, 12, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 
29, 33, 35, 37, 38. 41, 50, 51, 57, 62, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 
82. 

•Chapter XV- S Verses, 2, 28, 29, 51, 57, 70, 92, 93. 

Total 152 Verses ascribed to Laksmana. 

It would be seen from the above analysis that out of the 
total of 769 verses of the Padyaracana, Laksmana claims no 
less than 152 verses i.e., about one fifth of the entire anthology. 
Evidently he wanted to shine among the learned of the past 
generations by incorporating his own compositions in this 
anthology of their verses. His purpose appears to have been 
served by the publication of the anthology in the Kavyamala 
Series, which has already, immortalised many poets and 
poetasters. 

With a view to fix the earlier limit to the date of the 
Padyaracana we must record the names of authors mentioned 
in this anthology. These authors are as follows : — 

pp. 2, 3, 4, 10, 15, 17, 35, 40, 43, 58, 59, 62, 76, 

97, 117. 

pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
52, 53, 54, 56, 47, 58, 59, 61, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 92, 97, 99, 100, 102, 106, 108, 
112, 115, 116, 119. 

p. 6. 

pp. 3, 62, 72. 

pp. 3, 11, 13, 15, 18, 72. 

(anonymous author), pp. 4, 8, II, 12, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 35, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45 
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47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 66, 68, 71, 80, 
81, 84, 85, 87, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, i03, 
105, 106, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115. 

pp. 5. 10, 20, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 42, 46, 47, 

48, 49, 62, 63, 65. 66, 69, 70, 71, 82, 116. 

pp. 7, 13, 14, 16, 20. 
pp. 7, 84. 
pp. 10, 13,22. 

pp. 11, 21. 

p. 12. 

PP, 14, 76. 

pp. 15, 19, 27, 34, 42, 59, 67. 

(?) p. 18. 
pp. 20, 31, 117. 

(?) p. 23. 

>ft^, p. 23. 

^f%S[rR — pp. 23, 40, 45, 49, 65, 81, 85, 115. 

5«1IR, p. 23. 

?fl54IR, p. 23. 

pp. 23, 24. 
pp. 24, 106, 109. 
pp. 26, 67. 
fgiRIt, p. 28. 

iR;isr^, pp. 29, 66, 75, S3, 85, 117. 
pp. 30, 40. 

pp. 33, 35, 38, 45, 64, 66. 
p. 91. 

pp. 34, 57, 101. 
p. 34. 

?I^:,PP. 35, 36. 

P. 35, 
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J?T€, pp. 35, 78, 

37, 
p. 38, 

pp. 38, 43, 79, 
mftjfF#:, pp. 41, 63, 
p. 41, 

PP- 43, 58, 71, 

%fq^, p. 43, 

3*1PM p. 44, 

p. 45, 

^^5ff?,p.46, 

P, 48, 85, 110, 

^lor, p. 48, 
qtl%T, p. 48, 

5TqJT=qqSI, p. 52, 

3lfq^»5r, p. 54, 
qffwsr, p. 51, 

pp. 54', 55, 
qfiR, p. 55. 
p. 57, 
p, 58, 

PP- 59, 89, 92, 98, 102, 111, 112, 115, 
iirsrjrqfq, pp. 61, 79, 94, 95, 104, 113, 

p. 62, 

af=q^, p. 64, 
gon^i?, p. 65. 
p- 67, 

p- 68, 
p, 69, 
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p.76. 
q;{TO!q,pp. 7 
qif^R, p. 77, 

p. 80, 

p-as, 
p. 85, 

STRiqoj, p. 86, 

|i«qwsr, p. 86, 

gjft:— p. 87, 

5?K:, p. 116, 
f^i{, p. 87, 
p. 90, 
qflH p‘ 95, 
ite^cRI, p. 96, 
p. 101, 

afFTJ^qwfr, P, 102. 
p. 103, 
p- 104. 
p. 107, 

qrt%sra:,p. 112, 

p. 114. 

?lS(q%cI?qHiq^, p. lia, 
nIgsliT, p. 118. 

p. 118 

p. 118. 

In the above list we find that Laksmana mentions and 
quotes from an author called sl'K'Rfq ^ who was of 

course patronized by Emperor Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605). 

1. in his anthology composed about 

A,D. 1660 quotes 2 verses of OTSqjff, yiz., 

( 1 ) 
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^ In view of the' references to found, in tliC' 

Padyaracanawe may fix A.D. 1610 or so as the earlier limit to 
the date of the Padyaracana of Laksmana. The later limit to 
the date of this anthology may be fixed at A.D. 1710 or so in 
view of the dated MS of the work copied in A.D. 1741 (B.Q.R. 
I., MS No. 726 of 1886-92)., ■, 

Mr. Krishnamachariar^' states that Laksiiiaiiabhatta^ the 
commentator of the Naisadha Kdvyaoi Sri Harsa ‘"also wrote 
a poem PadyaracandP Let us now see if this statement is 
correct, 

Laksmanabhatta, the author of the commentary on the 
Naisadha was the son of RamakrsnaS but the name of the 
father of Laksmana the author of the Padyaracandis nottm- 
ceable in the Padyaracand. In the same manner it is difficult to 

(Continued from last page.) 

(5r<£? Dr. H. D. Sliarma’s article on Hari Kavi-/J/,Q. X, 
p. 484) Laksmana quotes 2 verses from 
on pp. 11 and 21, 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

The verse is common to and 

We have, therefore, three verses ascribed to 

L Classical San. Liieratitre, 1937, p. 183 foot-note 2. 

2. Vide Stein’s Cafa. of Jammu MSS, 1894, p. 69 — 

by vide 

also my article on the date of this commentator in the Calcutta 
Oriental Journal (VoL 11 pp. 309-312) where I have proved that 
this author flourished beizveen A.D. 1431-1730. 

Aufrecht (CCI. 536) makes the following entry regarding 
the author of the Padyaracand ; — 

^ — Padyaracand 

— RatnamdW 

R. Mitra describes a MS of (p, 286 of VoL VI of 

Notices^ 1882) as a ‘^collection of miscellaneous verses illus- 
trating particular rhetorical maxims, with many riddles and 
enigmas”. In this description the name of Laksmana’s father is not 
found. The work consists of 354 Slokas, 

XIV-25 
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identify the author of the PadyaracoM a with 

the author of a work called as appears to have been 

done by Aufrecht (CCI, 536), In the Padyaracana the 
author invokes God Siva in the first verse while in the Ratna- 
mdla he bows to God Krsna Frig-f 

In the absence of any objective proofs to enable us to identify 
the three authors of the name it is open to doubt if they 

are identical or otherwise. At any rate no a priori case for 
their identity has been forthcoming. 

On p. 8 of the Padyaracand the following verse is introduc- 
ed as in the manner of many other verses of 55%'F'ir 

the author of the anthology : — 

“ajq iifl — 

SRiRr 3'qiJTi 

srqcfRR qRi^i^freqiqic^?3Jfr (l 8R || 

In the Padydmrtatarangini^ of Haribhaskara composed in 
A.D. 1673 we find the above verse^ quoted as follows:— 

Folio 18a of MS No. 314 of 1884-86. 

q?1qi’^#|fe% =q q^iq; i 
gqRT ?%t%^qfq qiqiiqqq 

5rqcfRq qiqRSi^JTqqiqfcgigq'l || » ? li 

1. Peterson (p. 54 of Third Report) describes a palm-leaf 

MS of a v/ork called composed by (“gjcFrqf ^ 

verse I). This MS was in the Temple of 

Santinatha, Cambay. 

2. Vide my article on this anthology in the Calcutta Oriental 
Journal VoL III pp. 33-3S. The exact date is I2th June 1673. 

3. This verse has been quoted in the SubhasitaratnahMnda-> 
gdra (N. S. Press, 1911) p, 9 — averse 124. 
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I am inclined to presume that Haribhaskara Agnihotri 
who composed his anthology in A.D. 1673 and who quotes one 
of Laksmana’s verses about Ganga apparently knew the 
Padyaracana for which I have fixed the chronological limits, 
vis., “Between A.D. 1610 and 1710”. If this presumption is 
correct we must suppose, on the strength of the identification 
of the two verses, that tht Padyaracana of our Laksmana is 
eai-Iier than A. D. 1673, the date of composition of the 
Padymnrtataranginl. I am, therefore, inclined to hold the view 
that the date of the Padyaracana must lie, say between A. D. 
1625 and 1650. This view is consistent with the statement 
made by the editors of the Padyaracana that Laksmana 
Ahbolkari was a native of Mahariistra. It is possible to suppose 
that Haribhaskara, who was himself a native of Nasik in 
Maharastra, knew the work of Laksmana Ankolkar, another 
earlier author of an anthology similar to the Padyaracana. 


1. Surnames ending in Kar current 'in the Maharastra 
generally indicate that the native place of the holder of the 
surname is identical with the name of the place preceding the 
affix Kar. Laksmana Ankol-Aiar may have been a native of 
Ankol. There is a village of the naxas Akol in Chikodi Taluka of 
the Belgaum District in the Bombay Presidency. I cannot say if 
Ankol=Akol, 



THE POETRY OF SRI MtJKA KAVI.* 

BY 

Srimati K. Savitri Ammal. 

It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that I deem it 
a rare privilege to stand here under the auspices of the Sanskrit 
Academy to-day and to address an audience distinguished alike 
for its learning and culture. Indeed I could never have dreamt 
of such an event to be possible! It is not my inherent modesty, 
much less the usual way of beginning a speech, that prompts me 
to utter these words. For, believe me, never could plain truth be 
so readily admitted from one’s heart as it is by me now. 

When the Academy asked me to speak on such an occasion 
as this I confess I felt too flattered to decline the invitation and 
in the fullness of my heart I could not pause to reflect “am I 
competent enough for the task?” I have no reason to suppose 
they could have believed me capable, in any way, of doing full 
justice to the subject. It is quite possible they wanted to make 
a departure from their usual practice of having one of their own 
members to speak to them and to confer the honour instead on 
a lady this time. I think I may look upon it as a good excuse 
also for the temerity with which I have proposed to speak be- 
fore you to-day. 

I remember, in that delightful novel “Cranford”, the ladies 
of Cranford being independent of fashion, used to argue about 
it in this way “What does it signify how we dress here in 
Cranford where everybody knows us?” and if they were from 
home the reason was equally cogent. They said “What does it 
signify how we dress where nobody knows us?” I wish I 
might adopt their admirable maxim and satisfy myself with this 
argument, “ What does it matter what Isay where everybody 
knows about the poet Muka ? Or if it was the other way I might 
say with equal confidence “What does it matter what I say 
where nobody knows about the poet ? 

I have however found a convenient way of putting my mind 
at ease by thinking that if I am fortunate enough to say any- 

* Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Madras Sams- 
krta Academy on the Sri Muka Day. 
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thing worth saying about that great poet whose Dav we are 

celebrating to-day, then, well and good ; if not I can i. 
that the audience will be indulgent enough towards one who^ b^v 
no means claims to know what are all the things she should 

I am happy however in this particular which, nnequipprf 
as I am to discuss the singular merits of a poet to whom boetrv 
came in its truest sense as the direct gift of God. neverSieless 
affords me the privilege of paying my modest tribute to him 

What It is you can have no difficulty in CGnjecturin? The 
religious fervour I have felt for those exquisite hymns the 
‘‘Mukapailcaiatl” from the earliest days I could remember is 
just what makes me utter a few words in much the same 
manner m which the poet himself begins his Stuti-sataka. 

?cfr3 cwi q'R3:g^l^;Tf%JT?trRn% £Firmr% qf 

ci??ffq i%cRf n 

Although the very Vedas are founri fn • j 
singing thy glory, my devotion to thy gracious 
makes me say a great deal/’ 

Here I am on safe ground and find I can rafher hr,i 1 
my head. For unless you feel, in regard to your subjecMn Z 
way you ought to feel, you can hardly hone t,- d„ ■ ’ * 

even in any slight measure. ^ ^ justice to it 

In the first place we may coneratulate c , . 
Academy upon the excellent idea of keepine- aoarf- ih‘ 

Day this year in honour of the Poet Muka in the 

they have been celebrating the Days of other cllssi-car/^^ 

poets. _ By doing this they seek to preserve at tha t 
Sanskrit literature. In the present instance we may sa/with 
the greatest justification that here is a poet whom itth^ ^ 
to cherish not only an hour once a year but all the d^ 
calendar.^ For then indeed we shall find what a uninuti^^® 
he occupies m the realm of poetry and which he will coLJIT 
occupy as long as the Sanskrit language lives. to 

We all know that the inspired poet easily transcends rim 
and space and stands as a symbol of immortality a/by tfa^ 
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great quality of his poetry. He is rightly described as attaining 
even moksa, freed from all the shackles of the world. For does 
not the poet, if lie can be truly called one, lose himself in the 
region of his imagination so completely as to enter immediately 
the presence of God and all the wonders of His Creation? No 
wonder the sage of Chelsea speaks of the poet as being not 
merely a poet but an infinite deal more. He is a great hero; he 
is a Prophet; he has the touch of Divinity in him. The true 
poet as the Mukta sees, hears and feels, not with his outward 
senses but with his whole being as it were and consequently 
finds himself to be at one with the Universe. 

The story goes about this gifted poet that he was dumb- 
bereft of the powers of speech and when one day by the grace of 
Sri Kamaksi he suddenly found that he could speak, his joy 
knew no bounds. He was so overpowered by it that his heart 
opened and poured itself into a flood of praise of the Mother, 
dwelling on the perfection and graciousness of Her Lotus 
feet, Her exquisite smile and the beauty of Her divine Kataksa. 
Whether the story is a true record of the poet’s life or it is just 
one of those legends that ever weave themselves around anything 
that is beyond the range of the ordinary is immaterial. Suffice 
it to say that he had that great inner urge — the longing of the 
soul for merging in the Infinite, which expressed itself in these 
five immortal Satakas. 

The question may arise why a poet of his eminence never 
produced any other work than the Mukapancasati, a purely 
devotional poem. Could that fact stand in the way of his being 
recognised as a Mahakavi in Sanskrit poetry? He whose ken 
is far removed from earthly things and is fixed on High 
cannot be expected to come back to those earthly surroundings 
again. It is no wonder if such a man should be dead to every- 
thing else about him and if to his rapt eyes the whole universe 
should seem one great image of the Mother’s glorious personal- 
ity. 

We are told that the poet Kalidasa as he was lifted above 
from the abyss of ignorance by the grace of the Goddess Kali, 
at once began to pour himself forth in poetry. Knowledge of 
things seen or unseen was no longer any hidden mystery to him. 

It lay before him all unfolded like the lotus flower touched by 
the rays of the morning sum And yet blessed as he was by the 
great Goddess, Kalidasa was evidently not so overpowered by 
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it— did not at any rate lose all consciousness in the contemplation 
of Her Divine Presence as the poet Muka. Or he should have 
also sung beautiful hymns all in praise of Her ! Could it not be 
said rather that Kalidasa’s sense of the beautiful in nature and 
art lying deep within his soul proved too strong a force for him 
to resist and he could not rest till he gave himself up to the 
joy of his immortal works ? 

Let us take up the Mukapancasatl, those five hundred 
verses into which the author has poured his heart in one long 
exquisite and unbroken melody. The poem may be said to be a 
veritable song indeed expressive of not only the music of the 
Sanskrit language but all the music that there exists ! 

“All inmost things” to quote Carlyle again, “are melodious ; 
naturally utter themselves in song. The meaning of song goes 
deep. Who is there that in logical words can express the effect 
music has on us ? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech 
which leads us to the edge of the Infinite and lets us for 
moments gaze into that!” We can see that the Mukapancasatl 
has this divine quality of music about it. 

Shall we then call it a mere devotional hymn which we can 
hardly treat as a subject of literary criticism ? And shall we on 
that ground think that those qualities which go to make a 
Mahakavya are lacking in it? Far from it; we discover on the 
other hand the poem, though simply voicing forth a spirit of 
ecstasy born of pure devotion, equally abounds in every variety 
of thought and expression quite as rich and suggestive. 

Consider, any verse you choose. You cannot help being 
thrilled by something indefinable that lies either in the thought or 
in the mere arrangement of the words so remarkable for sheer 
beauty of form and sound. It is not a nosegay of beautiful 
flowers merely that is offered by the poet, but one that has been 
gathei'ed with the utmost care as it were and with an unerring 
sense for their fragrance and colour. 

Listen to this verse from the Stuti-Sataka. The meaning 
of it is approximately this : 

“To Sri Kamaksi I bow, to Her with the moon on her 
crest, beautiful and graceful of form, smiling and with tresses, 
laughing the bees to scorn, who being a very creeper of Kal- 
paka to the poets sets ablaze the flame of love in Siva, the 
destroyer of Manmatha. 
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mm?i\ cif II 

Apart from the melody of the words do we not see that 
they convey an indescribably beautiful image to the mind It 
is clear that pure Bhakti in itself more than any sense of the 
beauty of nature can break into the finest poetry. Poetry, they 
say, reaches its height when the author feels from the innermost 
depths of his being. Do W’e not perceive in the Valmiki Ramayana 
that the poet rises to the summit of his genius only when he 
forgets himself completely in his adoration of the hero ? 

When the poet Muka is struck with a fancy of which he is 
too rich from beginning to end, he pursues it to such perfection 
that there is scarcely anything left wanting. Nobody could wish 
for anything more alluring than the thought or the music of 
this sloka. 

tm qimp# i%qcT 1 

(%q ^ifq ii 

“This unique Cintamani which laughs to scorn the tender 
leaves for softness and ever fulfils the desires of fortunate 
mortals, is sprung not from the ocean but from the mountain. 
May it bless me” ! 

Or, this one in which there is not merely the exuberance of 
fancy but keen wit and observation. 

qq q[^n%e^qiRoqF3;[iiqig; 

qt ^i^q I 

i%3iqi ficiqqfq qf?q% 
rq^tr qid qi ^iwqqq qi n 

“The tender leaf not daring to vie with thy feet has fled to 
the wood, and the lotus as the “rekhas” has taken refuge in those 
very feet. Banishment or utter surrender is but meet for the 
enemy in defeat”. Contemplating the graciousness of Her 
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Kataksa he is lost in wonder over this paradox that Her 
Kataksa while conferring without stint even as the Kalpaka- 
Vrksa all prosperity and Wealth, on those who seek Her, yet 
steals away. all the beauty of the blue lotus and the bee and 
leaves them wholly poor. 

i?:crff% qt fqraqq; 11 

The poet is transported again with another beautiful idea 
— for nothing short of that state of bliss in which the soul 
is completely submerged— can conjure up such a picture of the 
Devi in the mind. Being gazed at by the Lord Siva, Her eyes, 
like the lovely lotus, brighten up with the rays of Her love as if 
by the sun and still they close with shyness as with the advent 
of the night. 

fpq«ii?qRq^rq;^2 
qipa q%5fwq ciiqq;R%qicrR. 1 

11 

Again, what surging emotion is expressed in these simple 
lines of the Arya metre as the poet speaks of the Devi as a 
sovereign remedy for all the ills of the world ! 

?T*qi^cTi gqiq gqnfqg I 

i%iqifq ^wqicfs^n'l n 

The Mukapancasati seems to be a very store-house of 
Alahkaras. Each verse may be said to be an apt illustration of 
every one of them. The fact that the conscious use of the 
Alahkaras proves sometimes fatal to the effect of poetry does 
not hold good in the case of this poet. If at all, it only enhances 
the charm of his descriptive flight. 

Who can miss the beauty of the idea underlying this sloka 
made doubly attractive by the Alahkara, the Virodhabhasa. 

ffiilsfq 
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“May thy Kataksa fall upon me — that Kataksa though 
dark yet renders the heart of Siva aglow with love, though ever 
restless it yet makes constant the devotion of mortals. It does 
not proceed straight, but engenders perfect evenness andequani- 
mity in the minds of thy devotees.” 

Kalidasa delineates Parvati in his Kumarasambhava much 
in the same vein. He remarks 

rISfS3|iqk cT?qr- 

Ki?cT?g II 

“Flowers among tender leaves or pearls set amidst corals 
may bear comparison with the smile playing on her lips.” 

Now we shall turn to the sloka from the Mandasmita- 
sataka, 

2IFcft 

*?F^i 5TRCr I 

“The waters of the Ganges turning red on account of the 
dhatu sand or the white clouds with the rays of . the morning- 
sun upon them surely long to be compared with thy smile tinged 
with the hue of thy lips”. 

Really the poetic wit of Muka seems to be on a grander 
scale than that of Kalidasa though his description is quite 
picturesque. 

We may find perhaps the poet revelling in the same kind 
of metaphors and imagery without variation, but it is a marvel 
he never wearies us. On the other hand we feel we can sit 
listening to the slokas all our lives enraptured by the exquisite 
melody of their language. 

Concentration on a single theme and repetition of the 
same idea may in the case of other poets tend. tO" mar 

the effect of their poetry. But it is not so with these verses. 
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The same Bhava may be repeated a hundred times, but the 
unique wonder of it is that there is no question of its ever 
tiring us. Very likely the Bhavas conceived at the height of 
the poet’s ecstasy, his Anandamrta, have on that very account 
derived this quality therefrom, of eternal sweetness. We may 
notice this peculiarity in his style — his love for saying things in 
a round-about way by which however he succeeds in creating 
a definite atmosphere. 

The number of phrases he employs for the moon occurring 
in almost every verse is as amazing as it is enchanting. 

misfortune of the lotus : =g#^Hra75^iI.-The 
all in all of the cakora: Hfr^fl^-The enemy of the cakravaka: 

—one who is worthy of the friendship of the 
beautiful kumuda: — The affliction 

of the progeny of the lotus pond : The 

drug which seals the eyes of the lotuses: To mention only a 
few. 

We wonder, whether even Kalidasa, skilled and conscious 
artist that he is, can boast of this abundance of the choicest 
expressions found in the Mukapancasati, We are lost too 
much in the music of the diction even to think on the meaning. 

The predominant note of all the five satakas is the Srn- 
gara. The poet paints the ardent feelings of lo^'e between the 
Devi and Siva in the most captivating colours just as may be 
treated of in any Srhgara Nataka or Kavya. We find neverthe- 
less he has kept throughout in the region of Bhakti and neter 
strayed away from it to that of actual Srhgara. Even at the 
height of it, the border-land dividing Bhakti from Srhgara is 
too wide and clear ever to be mistaken. Nowhere indeed can 
we find any of the lower emotions vitiating the effect of the 
purity of his devotion. 

It is clear, the poet thought to be dumb was one of the 
worst misfortunes that could affect a mortal. For he remarks 
in the Arya Sataka. 

The individual who thinks of you for an instant, be he 
dumb or the unhappiest mortal on earth, attains the loftiest 
renown, 
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Verily to be bereft of speech meant for him to be deprived 
of that ineffable felicity of being able to sing the glory of the 
Mother. So he lays special emphasis in his outpourings on this, 
that the individual whom the Mother has blessed will be 
endowed with the gift of poetry. 

JTif:n%?i5r?3cTi 

f Icfl I 

SOqq^iq^I qgq^^rfofr II 

"Bestowing even on those who are dumb the power of ex- 
pression as holy and perennial as the Ganges." Whatever may be 
the results of reading the Mukapancasati regularly, one enduring 
profit is certain. The person who has made it a habit of 
reciting it with devotion is sure ultimately to gain mastery of 
the Sanskrit language. 

It would be incorrect to say that we have no other poem 
like it in Sanskrit. There is the Saundarya Lahari of Sri 
Sankara, and the Lalita Devisati of the great sage Durvasas. 
But they both are to be valued more for their possessing the 
efficacy of the mantra, the regular chanting of which bestows 
on the individual the fulfilment of all his desires than for 
their poetic value. 

Though the Mukapancasati is just an inspired poem 
singing the glory of Sri Kamaksi, we find in it nevertheless 
the poet’s knowledge of the Upanisads and the Sastras. For 
has he expressed anything but the profoundest philosophy in 
this Sloka? 

q?fq{% qi%?3q 

nq'q qiWI% gqqfclrt 

M^q=t ciq =q^oiqifFqqF%rf II 

"The glory of thy feet is such that great sages after 
renouncing the world seek in the light of the Sastras, their way 
unto them as being the only eternal truth revealed in the Vedas.” 

It may be seen that he is also familiar with the fine arts. 
For he points out to a nicety in the following sloka the details 
of the planning of the stage. 
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^FII% f I 

ciIj fiqi^^TI 

cT II 

“On the stage of thy Kataksa overhung with the curtain 
the dark sheen of thy hair and illumined by the radiance of the 
Kundalas on thy ears, thy mercy plays the part as it were of the 
actress.” 

What pathos is conveyed in this sloka as he speaks of his 
existence depending upon small-minded men. 

cTf OT^if ^ 3^f 3 #=3^ 

313 3 !i 

“Mother, how long am I to wander on this earth eking out 
my existence with the help of small petty men. Turn thy 
gracious ever wakeful eye upon me for I have thrown myself 
at thy feet.” 

I can go on in this strain quoting many more verses. But 
the highly lyrical charm of the Mukapancasati is rather to be 
felt than explained. Both word and meaning so wholly 
merge in each other that they can scarcely be separated. It 
would be no wonder if the beauty of an idea should be lost in 
the translation of it into another language. 

Allow me then to conclude with these words ; these verses, 
the living expressions of a great soul, a mahabhakta will always 
make an extraordinary appeal to those who love Sanskrit. 



PATARJALI, A LAKSYAIKACAKSUS : HIS LOFTY 

REALISM. 


BY 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarm A, M.G.L. 

Adyar Library. 

Panini is a practical grammarian. Katyayana, though he 
generally preserves^ the spirit of Panini, sometimes misses it 
and is on such occasions (as in the first of the instances given 
below) pulled up by Patanjali in whom Panini finds the 
ablest champion of his lofty realism in grammar. Patanjali does 
not countenance unnecessary theorization. To him language 
and grammar are coterminous. He is a Laksyaikacaksus ; one 
who sees Laksana through Laksya. The difference between 
Laksanaikacaksustva and Laksyaikacaksustva is the difference 
between Idealism and Realism or that between theory and prac- 
tice. Any linguistic phenomenon which neither the Vedicnor 
the classical language embodied and was not supported by 
popularS usage is branded by him as unfit for grammatical 
treatment. The following instances clearly bear this out. 

(Panini 8-2-22) 

Katyayana: 

# I 

In the first Vartika Katyayana desires to be read 
along with certain Sutras in this Pada enjoining etc. In the 
second he enumerates the purpose for which it has to be read. 

Patanjali: ^11% I ; fci: m 


(P." 3. 3. 19, Vartika. 3) etc., 

2. Cf . the Mahabhasya on P 3. 1 . 67 : iPlk 

^ 11 
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With reference to what Katyayana says is that if 

5 # is read along with P. 8 . 2 . 29 . ( 5 ^r: =^), the 

operation of that Sutra vvill be restricted to instances which 
contain and the elision of ^can be avoided in this case. The 
word itself does not exist, says Patanjali, not to speak of 

a compound like 

Cf. also Patanjali on — 

P. 1 . 1 . 24 f^qisr I 

laqiSR ^ RUtrfd | (I 

P. 2 . 4 . 34 IT I 

AriIf%cTEf; 511^1^ I II 

p. 6 . 1 . 86 . * 1 %^ I 

I qqi^^fi 5 i 5 % II 

P. 6 . 1 . 68 ^^'4 ^Wqcf^lTcqq: I%T# | qff^ % 5 % j 

qqi5^iqqR3% II 

P. 6 . 2 . 4 . 2 3151 it sn^lfs I 

qqi^srqqfrs^ tl 

P. 6 . 4 . 19 . ciqi qfii^ qf#f q- 

qqi^83!iiJTJi3% 11 

P. 6 . 4 . 163 . I qqfls # qit# | 

qqi^wq3% ll 

P. 7 . 2 . 106 . f I ^ W ^' 4 % I 

qqr^wqj® ll 

The commentatorsi on the Mahabhasya explain 
3 ^ thus: 

Kaiyata: ^ ^ 3101 ^ 33 % 33 ^ I 35 g 5 (qi¥ ^ST^lqiiqi^^qi- 

m^w 

Nagesa : | aiq %qcTl qqp^aiqsqtfTOq; ) 

3133% ^^0TI¥{fq5^q %iqcTr | 


1 . See the Pradipa and the Udyota on P 1. 1 24 , 
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Katyayana very often entertains unreasonable fear and 
rushes to modify Panini. His intention, it must be noted, is not 
to criticise Panini but to save the latter from becoming imper- 
fect or faulty in some respect as supposed by him. On such 
occasions Patanjali brings it home to the Vartikakara that no 
grammar can traverse the actual boundaries of the language 
with which it is concerned and that the fear entertained by him 
and the effort made to rectify Panini are both needless and 
baseless. 

The following are two instances illustrative of a host of 
others. 

P. 4. 3. 120. { 

Katyayana : ^ 

fN rs'^ •v 

Patanjali explains : JTIcTWr 

jrfaqqf q®5q: I 

Refutes : s!F=cT^u% =q qfeqtf q^sq |i%, JT qgjsq: | 

viiq^'qi^ i 

p. 4. 4. 83. ^q^iq^qf i 

Katyayana: fq^q^iqi^otq | 

Patanjali: i^q^qqR^q^qqisq’i, 1 

Katyayana : f 1 

Patanjali explains: 31^3^^ ^qqR »Tqr% I 

Itifq qro%{l«qr% i 

Refutes: q^q^^ I q qqisqq:. I qqfq | 

iq«qfq l q?32%i%qi% | siqfqqiJng; n 

Later commentators Laksanaika - caksuskas. 

The later commentators sometimes lose themselves in the 
wilderness of theorization, dallying with such conjectural 
forms as those derived from the addition of ®irqR%q^ to 
etc. The following instances are culled from Bhattoji Diksita’s 
works, but they have also, the support of some other older 
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commentators. Some of them, namely ^5^ etc. are taken 
by him from the worksi of his predecessors. 

Nagesa, the greatest among the later gramraarians, is the 
solitary exception. He reminds us very often in his works the 
necessity of sustaining Panini’s lofty realism : he is Patanjali 
the second. None Who have taken the pains of studying his 
works closely will ever tire of praising him. It is very unfortu- 
nate that modern Oriental scholarship should have been slow 
to recognise fully the merit of this master-mind. The follow- 
ing exemplifies some later commentators’ dry theorization and 
disgusting indulgence in nugae. 

i%5@r cT^ 1 % f^[?rqqfq i qqjsqji^l ?r =qRRqfq jrqrqfqiqrg^ I 
%qs[Rf¥if3:rscTcqfw i 

cf^q^; i%iq ci^l 

I 

(Sabdakaustubha, Chowkhamba ed., Vol. I, pp. 303 and 309). 

qjisq ?ii5q ’qiwq: i 3ii5[^qq<qq n 

( Praudhamanorama, Kasi Sanskrit Series ed., Part I, p. 98). 
I'fS: q^gt^^cfq: qfq; 

(Pr. Man., Part I, p. 145) 
qqrqR | cTcT: RtI' I 3l#(q; | q^q; | 
<3[qi^^fqf cT^qid'qcqig; qfqq«ft<qifq*i^ I q>q: i q^qi: i 

Ibid, Part I, p. 3841 
Bhattoji gives twenty-eight forms of the Sandhi of ^ and 
^(P. 8. 3. 33: q> qr) and one hundred and eight 

forms of qWcff (Siddh. Kaum, P. 8.3.34). Again in the 
chapter on the declension of neuters ending in consonants of the 
same work he has : 

1. Prakriyakaumudi, etc. 

Z CL Pataniali on P. 7* L 72 : #3R3r 

Mqrqiq: i 

XIV--27 
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gnrflsrr i 

5!?noq^n%^?T# (527) H 

These words have to be searched for elsewhere than in the 
range (the earth with its seven continents etc., etc.,) described 
by Patanjali, Even if they are found used by some later 
writers after the example of these grammarians, it is no genuine 
proof for their existence. If our approach to Paninrs gram- 
mar is strictly historical and if we examine these words with 
an open mind, we cannot but observe that some of these later 
commentators have in this respect fallen short of the high ideal 
set up by Panini and Patanjali. Let us remember what Patan- 
jali says in Paspasa : 

^ gji: HRr i%f €r I 

f * Wf® ficqii— ^ ^R®irFfn% i ^ 

353^Fa33^Hiqr % ncqfi — # I 

(Kielhorn’s ed., Vol- r pp. 7-8). 
As against what we find in the works of some commenta- 
tors referred to above, Nagesa’s following statements may be 
noted. 

g q3[FcTf i^rsoi: 

WRqq I iR \ ar^r- 

s-qsr cT[%Rgq;ip|orit cfSC^: | 51 

(Laghusabdendusekhara, Parti, p. 149 Kasi Sanskrit Series ed.) 

i%qffqi5%5:^f Rpqigairis’fql sawwifwq 1 

(p. 364) 
(p. 365) 

3fi^ii%q5cTa?R^(|ff»q?cf?q «i’^ ^gq^qilsr %wi: 

s5Tw^R?^q I 

(pp. 366 and 367) 


L See also p. 4>6. 
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(p.413) 

■ . '■ (P- 4-60} 

SeigcSTJi: I 

(p.468) 

i%tq losrf^icqqRciJi; I 

(p.473) 

%q q? ^8s[0Tqjrg% 1 qggqqwq 

f^tq^'>qP5qq^ sqR; | 

(p. 473) 



VEDIC STUDIES 1. THE ACT OF TRUTH IN THE 

RGVEDA r 

■ BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah. 

(Continued from page 165, Vol. XIV). 

Verse 3 ascribes the freeing of the Dawns to Indu or 
Soma, who, according to Sayana, is the moon. 

In verse 4, the expression ‘navel that wins light' (svarvida 

n&bhina) is obscure. Sayana explains it as [asvaih] nahhind 
sannaddhena svarvida su§ihv-aranlyasya dhanasya lambhakena 
rathena; And similarly, Grassmann and Ludwig explain the 
pada as ‘mit segensreichen Nabe Welt durchdringend’ and ‘mit 
der nabe, die das liecht findet, der menschensattiger’ respec- 
tively. I am disposed to think that the reference here is per- 
haps to Indra’s weapon Vajra, which receives the epithet 

svarsdh (=svarvid, ‘winning light’) in 1,100,13: tasya vajrah 
krandati sniat svarsd divo na tveso ravathah hmlvan and the 
epithet carsamdhrt (—carsaniprdh, ‘protecting people’) in 8, 
90, 5 : [.ya tva’fft savistha vajrahasta dahise ‘rvancam rayim d 

■ I . I , ' ■ I 

krd'ii 411] tvam indra yasd asy ry’M samsas pate] tvam\ 
vrtrani hamsy apratlny eka id dmttd carsanidhrtd. This Vajra 
is mentioned along with Indra’s horses in 6, 23, 1 : ydd vd 
yuktdbhydmmaghavanhanhhydm bibhrad vajrani bdhvor indra 
y'dsi, and is described as Indra’s ‘old friend’ in O, 21, 7: iava 

I 1 . I I . I I 

pratnena yujyena sakhyd vajrena dhrsno apa ta nudasva. It is 

perhaps this 'old friendship’ that is referred to as ndbhi ‘navel’ 
(i. e., close relation) in the verse under discussion. 

(18) 1, 72, 8: svadhyo diva a sapta yahvi 
- I I 11 I 
rayo duro vy rtajna ajanan] 

vidad gavyam sarama drlham urvam 

yena nu kam manusi bhojate vit ([ 
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“The seven (sons) of Heaven, knowers of (spells of) truth, 
longing, found the mighty doors of wealth. Sarama found 
the massive cave of the cows from which the clans of men 
derive enjoyment”. 

The svadhy\h spoken of in this verse are the Ahgirases. 

I construe with this word the expression diV# /a which 
signifies ‘the seven sons of Heaven’ ; compare Geldner’s note 
on 4, 16, 3: “ 'of Heaven’ is equivalent to ‘the sons of Heaven” 

in RV. Ueber, p. 392. They are referred io as divah sapia 
karavah in 4, 16, 3 : diva ittha jljanat sapia kariin he (sc. 
Indra) produced here the seven poets who are the sons of 

I . 1 

Heaven’, sapia Is construed with yahvlh (explained as ‘rivers’) 
by Sayana, Geldnee(/?F. Ueber.), Ludwig, Grassmann (i?F. 
Ueber.) and Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 83), while Bergaigne, in 

III, 232, construes it with rayo dwraA.i 

Vyajanan ‘found’ seems to signify, further, ‘rent’. The 
‘wealth’ mentioned in pada b refers, as observed above, to the 
I ' . . 

herd of cows (gomayam vasu) imprisoned in the mountain. 

Sarama, mentioned in c, is the divine dog who takes 
part, along with the Ahgirases, Brhaspat', Indra and others, in 
the discovery and release of the cows imprisoned in Vala. As 
we shall see below, she too is said to have discovered the cows 
by means of ‘the path of f^a’, that is, by means of (a spell of) 
truth. 

urva signifies ‘hole, cave, cavity’, that is, the mountain-cave 
in which the cows were confined. In the second half, we 
have to supply the word tena to correspond with the word 

yena. The expression yena nu kam manuszbhojate ml refers 

to the milk of the cows ; see Sayana’s commentary and compare 
I .1.1, ,1 I I 

also 3, 30, 14: mahi jyotir nhitam vaksanasv dma pakvatn 

carati btbhmii gauh\ visvam svadma sambhrtam . usriydyam 

yat simindro adadhad bhojanayd. . .. 

Regarding the finding of milk in connection with the Vala 

myth, compare 3, 31, 11 : jdtebhir vrtraha sed u havyai~ ud 

1. In II, 135, on the other hand, he seems to have construed 

i... , . I . , ; . , 

it with divo yahvih. 
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I ’ l l II . , ' , , , I 

usriyd asrjad indro arkaih] urucy asmot ghrtavad bh'arantl 

madhu svadnia dudtihe jenyd gauh; 6, 17, 6; tava kratva tava 

tad damsanabhir dmasu pakvam iacyd ni dldhah\ aurnor dura 

usriyabhyo vi drlhodurvad ga asrjo angirasvan and 8, 32, 25 : 

! I ’’ I I M I I . , I I 

ya udnah phaligam hhinan nyak sindhUnr avdsrjaii yo gosu 

pakvam dharayat. 

(19) 5, 45, 8: visve asya vyusi mahinayah 
I 1,1. I . I 

sam yad gobhir angiraso navanta] 

i’ll, 
utsa asani parame sadhastha 

rtasya patha sarama vidad gahji 

“When, at the dawning of this great one, all the Ahgirases 
roared with the cows,— their spring is in the highest abode— 
Sarama found the cows by the path of truth”. 

As explained above under 4, 3, 11, the 'roaring of the 
Ahgirases with the cows’ refers to the sound made by the 
Ahgirases, when they uttered spells of truth for the purpose of 

rending the mountain and freeing the cows, riasya, in pada d, 
means ‘of a spell of truth’. This ’ spell does not seem to 
be the one uttered by the Ahgirases; on the other hand, 
it is more probable that, like Indra and Brhaspati, Sarama too 
joined the Ahgirases when they uttered the spell of truth, and 
that the reference here is to the spell of truth uttered by her 

See 3, 31, 6 explained below. Sayana explains riasya patha as 
satyasya mdrgem. 

I , , I" ■ f J 

(20) 5, 45, 7 ; anunod atra hastayato adrir 

I II II 

arcan yena dasa maso navagvah 

till 

rtam yati sarama ga avindad 

^ ■! - 

visvani satyahgiras cakara|l 

“The pressing-stone, guided by the hands, made here a loud 
sound by w ich the Navagvas sang for ten months. Attaining 
the (spell of) truth, Sarama found the cows; Ahgiras perfor- 
med all acts of truth”. 

I ; I I 1 

Pada c. rtam yall sar&MS, ga avindat has the same signi- 
fication as pada, 6, riasya patha saramd vidad gah of 5, 45,8 
explained above. Compare also Sayana’s explanation rtam 
s’atyam yajnam va yati prapnuvatl. 
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Regarding the expression satya cakdra, compare the expres- 

I I 

sion krnomi safyam in AV. 4, 18, 1 explained above and the. 
observations made in that connection. The singular a%tVar 
here seems to stand for the plural, /a tdz/ eka-vacanam. Or, 
does it refer to Indra wiio, as mentioned above, is described as 
‘chief Ahgiras’? ■ 

The meaning of padas cd is, thus, ‘Sarama found the cows 
by means of a spell of truth when Ahgiras (or, the Angirases) 
too uttered spells of truth’. Compare 3, 31, 6-7 explained 
below. 

^ I I I I 

(21) 3, 31, d- 7: vi|au satir abhi dhlra atrndan 

" I . I ’ll 

• praca binvan manasa sapta viprah| 
b ' I 

visvam avindan pathyara rtasya 

.1 111 I ■ , ^ 

prajanann it ta namasa vivesajj 

I I I III. 

vidad yadi sarama rugnam adrer 
I 1 I ' II 

mahi pathah purvyam sadhryak kahj 

1 ’ I ' I 

agram nayat supady aksaranam 

t ' I I I 

accha ravam prathama janati gat|| 

I ' I t 

agacchad u vipratamah sakhlyann 

I I I ’ I ■ 

asudayat sukrte garbham adrihj 

i I ■ I ■ . ‘ I ■ 

sasana raaryo yuvabhir makhasyann 
I I I i 

athabhavad angirah sadyo arcanjj 

“The seven sagacious bards cut a path for those (fern.) that 
were in the fortress and drove them out by a forward-turned 
spell; they found every path of truth. The sagacious (Indra) 
burst in upon them with a prayer. 

“When Sarama found the cleft in the mountain, she drove 
the primaeval water which was together ; she with the fine feet 
led the van of the imperishable ones; she first went towards the 
sound, recognising it. 

“(Indra), the best of seers, went there to make friends; 
the mountain put out the foetus for the well-doer. The youth, 
fighting, won, along with the youths ; then, uttering spells, he 
became an Angiras in the same instant.” 

In V. 5, ‘those in the fortress’ in pada a are the cows 

I' < 

imprisoned in the mountain, visvam avindat pathydm rtasya in 
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b has the same sense visvani satyd’ ngira^ cakara in pada d 
of 5, 45, 7 explained above; ‘they found every path of truth' 
means ‘they employed every spell of truth; they employed 
spells of truth on every occasion’. It is this spell of truth that 

is referred to by the expression praca manasa (=praca 
mantrena) in b; compare with it 7, 67, 5 : praeim u devasvina 

dhiyam me* mrdhram sdtaye krtam vasuyum* pra]dnan, m 

seems to refer to Indra, and namasa, to the spell of truth 
empLyed by him. 

Regarding v. 6, the interpretations given by the exegetists 
differ widely from one another. Sayana e.xplains it as: yadi 
yada sarama indrena gavanvesanartham presita sarama nama 
deva-suni adreh rugnam bhagnarn dvaram vidat alabhata 
tadanim indrah mahi mahat purvyam purvam presana-kale 
'nnadinam te prajam kirisyami iti pratijnatam sadhryak itarair 
api bhojyaih sadhrldnam patbah gavyadi-laksanam annam kah 
akarsit tasyai dattavan I tatah supadi sobhana-pada-yukta sa 
sarama aksaranam ksaya-rahitanam gavam agram prantam 
nayat prapnotj kuia ity ata ahaj yatah ravam tesam hambha- 
ravam prathama prathamam janati sati aceha sabdauhimukhyena 
gat jagama. Geldnee {RV. Ueber.) translates it as, “ ‘Wenn 
die Sarama den Spalt in Fedlsen findet, so wird sie ihren 
fruheren grossen Schutz voUstandig machen’. Die Leichtfussige 
leitete die Reden ein; kundig ging sie als erste auf das Gebr'ull 
zu”, Grassmanx (RF. Ueber.) as, “Als Sarama den Spalt des 
Felstns auffand, da bahnte sie den, alten Himmelspfad, der zu 
einem Ziele hinfuhrt; mit sicherm Fuss geht sie voran ; der 
unversieglichen [Kuhe oder Strome] Geton erkennend, kam sie 
zuerst hin” and Ludwig as, “Als Sarama den ris des felsen 
fand, [plunderte] raff te sie zusammen dem grosen alten ort, 
mit gutera fuze furte sie an der spitze der gewaszer, zuerst war 
zum gebrull sie die wol kundige gekomen”. Further, in an 
article published In ZD MG. 54, p. 599 ff., it has been contended 
by Oldenberg that the word pathah does not signify ‘water’ at 
all in the RV, and he has translated pada b of the above verse 
as ‘die grosse alte Statte vereint machte’. 

The above-mentioned interpretations of the word pathah 
seem to me to be all unsatisfactory, and I believe that the 
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meaning ‘water’ suits it best in this passage. Compare 3, 31, 

16 : apas' cidr esa znbh^^ danmmh pm' sadhrmr asrjad. vihms'- 

candrah “This lord (Indra) released the all-shining mighty 
waters that were together”, which occurs in the same hymn, 
that is, in connection with the same Vala myth; and note how 

t I 

the words vibhvah and of this verse correspond to 

the words ma/ri and sadhryak in v. 6h.^ kah, in 6b, signifies 
‘drove out, impelled’, just as krta in the expression kamem 
(6, 49, 8; 6, 58, 3-4) signifies ‘impelled; getrieben’ (see 
Pischel, Ved. St., 1, 22) ; and thus the only difference between 

V. 6b and v. 16ab is that the former speaks of ‘water’ (pdthah) 

in the singular, while the latter speaks of ‘waters’ (apah) in 
the plural. 

Regarding the epithet purvyam ‘primaeval’ applied to 

I I I I I 

water’, compare 10, 30, 10; rse janitnr bhuvanasya patnir apo 

vandasva savrdhah sayonlh “Make obeisance, O seer, to the 
Waters, the creators and lords of the world, that have grown up 
together in the same womb”, and the passages cited in VVSt. 1 

p. 162. 

In the translation given above, I have made sarama sub- 
ject of the verb kah, because it is the subject of the verd vidad 
in pada a, and of nayat and gat in padas cd also. It is how- 
ever possible that the subject intended by the poet may be 
indr ah, mentioned in verse 4d. Compare 3, 31, 16 cited above; 

hymn 3, 31 is addressed to Indra, and as said above, prjanan 
in V. 5d refers in all probability to him. 

In pada c, aksaranam denotes, according to the interpreta- 
tions reproduced above, cows, speeches, waters or rivers. The 

expression agram nayat however in that pada is synonymous 

with prathama gat in the next; and it would seem therefore 

that aksaranam refers to the persons that followed the guidance 
of Sarama, to wit, the Angirases, who are said in 10, 62, 1 : 

It It may be noted that the word sadkryak or its equivalent 

sadhrlctna, sadhrtctna, nowhere occurs in the RV as an epithet of 
words signifying 'place' ; see Grassmanii s, v. 

XIV-28 
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ye yajnena daksinaya samakta Indrasya sakhyam amrtatvam 

mam to have attained immortality {amrtatvam). The only 
objection against this interpretation is the fact that a^eoro is 
not, even in later Sanskrit literature, used as a synonym of 
amartya. If this objection be regarded as insuperable, I would 

then understand aksara here as 'speech’, a sense which the word 
has in 7, 15, 9 : upa tva sataye naro vtpraso yanti dhttibhih \ 

upaksara sahasrinl. The ‘speeches’ referred to would be the 
spells of truth uttered by Sarama, the x\hgirases, Indra, etc. ; 
and the pada would thus signify that Sarama was the first in 
uttering a spell of truth and that her example was followed by 

I 

the Ahgirases, etc. iJi^adi should then be interpreted as ‘she 
who has fine words’. 

In verse 7, it is the object of the poet to describe how 
Indra became an Angiras. The verse says that Indra went to 
the Angirases offering his friendship (pada a), that this offer 
was accepted and Indra became one of the Angirases (pada d), 

that, chanting (a spell of truth), he and his friends {yuvahkih) 
offered battle and won (pada c), and that the mountain gave 
up the foetus, that is, the cows and waters, etc., that had been 
imprisoned (pada b). 

(22) 1, 71, 2-3 ; vl}u cid drlhcT. pitW na ukthair 

adrim rujann angiraso ravena j 

cakrur divo brhato gatiim asme 

ahah svar vividuh ketum usrah [[ 

dadhann rtatn dhanayann asya dhitim 

I .1 I II 1 

ad id aryo didhisvo vibhrtrah } 

L X- I " 

atrsyantir apaso yanty accha 

devan janma prayasa vardhayantih jj 

"Our falhers, the Angirases, have cleft even solid fortresses by 
means of spells, the mountain by their shout. They have made 
for us a path to the wide heaven. They found the day, the 
sun, and the herald of the Dawns" (after) they upheld the truth 
and made current its spell. Then, the wooing (prayers) of the 
rich (sacrificer), that have spread themselves, untbirsting. 
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active, go to the tribes of the gods, strengthening them with 
pleasing (food)”. 

I. 

In verst 2, ukthaih denotes the spells of truth uttered by 
the Aiigirases, and rava the loud sound produced by the utter- 

I ^ I 

ance. The cfr/M are the same as the adri. The meaning 
of the fourth pada is, ‘they set free the imprisoned Dawns, dis- 
pelled the darkness, made the sun mount the sky, and caused 
the day'. 

The first pMa of verse 3 forms one sentence with pada d 
of verse 2, and we have to supply a word like ‘after’ between 

them, r tain dad han is equivalent to rtam yemuh and asya 

(rtasya) dhltim dhanayan to rtam dsusanih in 4, 2, 14 
explained above. 

In padas 2, 3, the meaning of the word didhi^ah, 

vibhrtrdh, and atrsyantlh is not clear; and I have, above, mostly 
followed the translation given by Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 74), 
supplying also, like him, the word ‘prayers’ after these words. 
The two padas signify, according to Geldner Ueber.): 

“Since then, the covetous (thoughts) of the rival sacrificer are 
(like) children that are carried; the desireless (thoughts) of 
the skilled (singer) only go to them”, and according to Ludwig, 
“Then, distributing themselves among the pious desirers, 
(themselves) not thirsting, the clever (Dawns) approach”. 
According to Sayana, those who approach are the yajajnana- 
laksandh prajah. 

Concerning the expression ‘wooing prayers’, see Bergaigne, 
II, 268 tf. 

Regarding verse 3 d, I cannot agree with Oldenberg in his 

L- . ' ' . ' 

opinion (op. cit., p. 77) that devan janma^devain janma, and 
that devam is the genitive plural (without the augment -«-) of 
deva, in the same way as in 1, 70, 6: eta cikitvo bhuma ni pahi 
devanam janma martams ca vidvan, martam is the genitive 

plural of marta. This latter verse does not signify, “Protect, 
O knowing one, these beings, thou who knowest the birth of 
gods and men” as Oldenberg believes (p. 70, op. cit.), but 
'Protect, O knpwing one, these beings, thou that observes! the 
tribes of gods and men’ ; compare Geldner’s translation, ‘Du, 
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Kundiger, schutze diese Geschopfe, der du die Geschlechter der 
Cotter und Sterblichen kennst’,^ and the verses 2, 6, 7 (antar 
hy\gna iyase vidvan janmohhaya have) and 9, 73, 8 referred 

to by him. devanam jamna marta'fns ca=devanam janmdni 
■martdms ca=de\'ajanmani niartajanmani ca. Similarly, in 1, 

71, 3d too janma= janmdni; and devan janmdni=thetnhts that 
are the gods, i.^., the tribes of the gods. 

Padas be d say that, after the Angirases found the Dawns, 
the sun and the day, pious sacrificers began to offer prayers and 
pleasing food to the gods. 

1 I i i 

(23) 10, 67, 2-3 : rlam samsanta rju didhyana 
^ ■ i ■ I I 1 

divas putraso asurasya virah| 

I 1 I . I ' 

vipram padam ahgiraso dadhana 
T' I I 

yajfiasya dhama pratharaam manantaji 

I . i . . I ■ 

harasair iva sakhibhir vavadadbhir 

I"' I ■ ' . I I 

asinanmayani nahana vyasyanj 

t.. I:: : i: 

brhaspatir abhikanikradad ga 
’ ' J • .1'*' 

uta prastaud uc ca vidvan agayat j l 

“Uttering the (spell of) truth, and thinking righteously, 
the valiant Angirases, sons of the mighty Dyaus, bearing the 
word ‘bard’, praised first the worshipful one. 

“With the companions who were crying loudly like swans, 
Brhaspati, observing and removing the stony bonds, roared to- 
wards the cows, and praised and sang loudly”. 

I II 

The signification of vipram padam dadhdnah is v, 2c is 
obscure. Sayana explains the expression as vipram prajnd- 
pakam yajnasya dh&ma dharakam padam brhaspaty-akyam 
dadltan&h karmaua dharayantah santah prathamam adita eva 
mananta stuvaiiti\ prajndpakam hy etat sthanamyad brhaspatir 
iti, Ludwig as, ‘winning the position of holy singers’, and 
Grassraann as ‘guiding ( ?) their step to the singer’. I prefer 

^ ill 

to interpret patfaw as ‘word’, and vipram padam dadhdnah as 
‘bearing the word (i.e., name) vipra\ ie., known by the name 

^•)ci^bDvv'iG’S;tr^Tafibntoo4S:simUar:fe::thatof''^ 
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yajna, in pada d, signifies yajaniy a or ‘worshipful’; see 
VVSt. 1, p. 7. Who the worshipful was whom the Ahgirases 
praised as a preliminary to their satya-kriya, we do not know. 
Regarding such preliminary adoration, see the observations of 
Burlingame cited above in the explanation of 4, 2, 14-16. 

In V. 3, the expression hamsair iva vavadadbhih refers to 
the loud sound produced by the Ahgirases when uttering the 
spell of truth. Similarly, the words kanikradat, astaut, and 
udagayat too refer to the spell of truth uttered by Brhaspati in 

company with the Ahgirases. abhikanikradad gah ‘roared 
towards the cows’ = spoke loudly a spell of truth for the pur- 
pose of (rending the mountain and) freeing the cows. 

The meaning of verses 2, 3 thus is: the Ahgirases praised 
the worshipful one first and then uttered the spell of truth; 
Brhaspati joined them in the utterance, and as a result, the 
stony enclosure imprisoning the cows was removed and the 
cows were released; 

I I I 

(24) 2, 24, 14: brahmanaspater abhavad yathavasam 

1 I I I I 

satyo manyur mahi karma karisyatah] 

I I I I . I I . ' ‘ 

yo ga udajat sa dive vi cabhajan 

I I 1 i 

mahiva ritih savasa sarat prthak]j 
“The spell of truth of Brahmanaspati, who was about to 
perform a great feat, acted as desired; he who drove forth the 
cows gave them to Heaven; (the herd of cows), like a mighty 
current, mot'^ed forward impetuously with strong force”. 

I 

manvuh=s^e\\ (cp. Sayana's explanation, manyuh manana- 

sadhano mantrah), and satyo manyi{h=satya-mantrah or saiya~ 
vacanam. 

The ‘great feat that he was about to perform’ is, of course, 
the rending of the mountain and the freeing of the Waters and 
the cows. As already pointed out in WSt. 1, p, 145, iva in 
pada d has the force of ca and signifies ‘and’. 

(25) 10, 108, 11 : duram ita panayo varlya 

II II 

ud gavo yantu minatir rtenaj 
brhaspatir ya avmdan nigulhah 
^^:'■^^■^^•i^-:v^:•somo■gravaha f sayaS'Ca 
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“Go away, far away, ye Panis. Let the lowing cows come out, 
the cows, which had been hidden and which, by means of a 
(spell of) truth, Brhaspati found, (and also), Soma, the pres- 
sing-stones, and the inspired rsis”. 

Hymn 10, 108, in which the above verse occurs, is a 
dialogue between the Panis who had hidden the cows and 
Sarama who had been sent by Indra to discover them. The 
above is the last verse in the hymn and is spoken fay Sarama. I 

construe rtena vfit'a avindat, because we know (see above) that 
Brhaspati, with the Angirases, uttered spells of truth for free- 
ing the cows. 

It is also possible to construe rtena with udyantu or 
minatlh. In the former case, pada b would signify <'Let the 
lowing cows come out with the (spell of) truth, that is, as soon 
as the spell of truth is uttered”. In the latter case, rtena 
minatlh means ‘lowing with the (spell of) truth’, that is, 
‘blending their cries with the sound of the spell of truth’ ; com- 
pare in this connection the observations under no. 14 above. 

I ■ ■! : . ' ' ■ 

rsayo viprah, in d, are the Angirases. 

(26) 10, 47, 6: ra saptagum rtadhiflm sumedham 
brhaspatim matir accha jigati I 

i , ’ll I 

ya angiraso namasopasadyo 

I I I I 

’smabhyarn citrain vrsanatn rayirn dah ] j 

“Our praise goes forth to Brhaspati who has seven cows, uses 
spells of truth and is sagacious, the son of Ahgiras who is to 
be approached with obeisance. Confer on us wealth which is 
strong and beautiful”. 

The ‘seven cows’ of Brhaspati seem to be the seven 
prayers (see Bergaigne, II, 145); that is, the prayers of the 
‘seven bards (ot/>J'o)’ or Angirases; see Geldner’s note on 4, 
50, 4 in op. cit., p. 435. Since Brhaspati explicitly receives the 
name of Ahgirasa here, there is no doubt that rtadhiti has the 
same meaning as it has when it is used in connection with the 
Angirases, namely, ‘he who has (i.e., employs) spells of truth'; 
see 6, 39, 2 explained above. Pada d is the refrain common to 
all the verses of this hymn, , 
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(27) 2, 23, 3 : a vibadhya parirapas tao:iaipsi ea ;; V 

. ■■ ■' t 

jyotismantam ratham rtasya tisthasi| 

S ■.}.'■■ I 

brhaspate bhimam amitradainbhanam 

raksohanam gotrabhidam svarvidam] | 

“ Driving away the evaders and darkness, thou, O Brhaspati, 
ascendest the chariot of truth, that is brilliant, terrible, that 
injures enemies, destroys demons, pierces mountains and wins 
the sun.” 

Ihe spell of truth (rta) by means of which Brhaspati 
overcomes the Panis, destroys demons, dispels darkness, rends 
mountains, and wins the sun, is here (by the use of Rupa- 
kalamkara) called his chariot. 

The meaning of parirapah (so according to the Padapatha; 

is the word really parirapah?) in pada a is not certain. Sayana 
explains it as parirapah papa-rupam 7aksah...yad va parivad- 
ato nindakdn, Grassmann as ‘humming round, humming 
horribly, whispering sinisterly’, HillebrAxMdt (Lieder d. RV. 
p. 26) as -abuse’, and Ludwig as -evil-speakers’. Geldner 
(RV. Uehcr.) interprets it as ‘excuse’, pointing out in the note 

that the allied word parirdpin occurs in AV. 5, 7, 2 (yam arate 
,, I I . ! I 1 

purodliatse purusam parirdpinam\ namas te tasmai knnnah) 

and 12, 4, 51 (ye vasaya adanayavadanti pariraplnah] indrasya 

manyave jalma a vrscante acittya), and seems to denote people 
who seek, by means of excuses, to evade payment of fees due 
to priests. I am inclined to accept this interpretation, with the 
substitution however, of ‘revilings’ instead of ‘excuses’; and it 

is my belief that parirapah also means likewise ‘people who, by 
means of revilings, seek to evade payment of fees due to 
priests’. T.iis unwillingness to pay priests is the very 
characteri-^tic that distinguishes the Panis (see Ved. Stud., 1, pp. 
XXIV, XXV, and 126) ; and thus there seems to be no doubt 
that it is the Panis who are referred to here by the word 
parirapah. 

£totra=mDuntain harbouring (i.e., imprisoning) cows. 
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I . I f : . . J . . . 

(28J 2, '24^, 8.: Ttajyena' ksiprena bralimanaspat^ , 

^ ■' ^ ^ b ", ' ■ . 11 ■ ■ 

yatra vasti pra tad asnoti dlianTaiiaj 

■' i ■ " '* 'i '* ' ■■ '• ' * ' ' ■■ 

tasya sadhvir isavo yabliir asyati 
I , C I " ■ ■ ■ - 

nrcaksaso drsaye karnayonayanll 

'With the quick-shooting bow/ which, has the truth for bow- 
. string, Brhaspaii hits wherever he likes, " The arrows belonging 
to him, the beholder of men,, with; which; he:' shoots, are 
excellent, and are seen todiave the.ears.for their home'b ; 

The truth is, in this verse, '■ compared to the string of a 
bow ; the arrows shot with this bow (le,j the mouth) are the 
spells of truth which achieve all the objects that Brhaspati has 

in view, yoni, in karmyoni signifies, not Svomb^ (utpatii-sthdna), 
but ^home, resting-placeb 

(29) 2, 24, 2-3 : yo nantvany anamaii ny ojaso- 
I I 1 , \ 

tadardar manyuna sambarani vi! 

■I . ■ i ' • ■ \ " '"I ■ ■ ■ 

pracyavayad acyuta brahmanaspatir 
a cavisad vasumantam vi parvatanij] 

, ■■/„. ."I..",'' \ ' I, ,' i, ■ ■ 

tad devanam devatamaya kartvam 

\ ■ *■,' \ ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

asrathiian drlha' vradanta vilital 

■" ■ 1 ■ I ■ r* ', ', I ‘ i .. 

lid ga ajad abhinad brahmana valam 
I ■ . \ ■ 11 ■ ■ ii " 

aguhat tamo vy acaksayat svah[| 

*Who, with force, bent the bend ible ones, Brahmanaspati rent 
the fortresses of Sambara and others by means of a spell, shook 
the unshakable ones, and burst in by force into the mountain 
containing wealth; 

‘*that was the work (set) for the godllest of the gods. 
They broke the massive ones to pieces and made weak those 
which were strong. By means of a spell, he (Brahmanasp iti) 
drove out the cows, pierced Vala, hid the darkness, and made 
the sun shine*'. 

manyu=:mantra or spell; compare Sayana's explanation 

many mid mamma krodhena vd. sambarani =: fort resses ( pur ah) 
of Sambara and other demons; see Geldner’s note in his 
RV. Ueber The 'wealth' contained in the mountain is, of 
course, the cows imprisoned in it. 
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In V. 3 b, ahafhnan has been explained by all the exegetists 
(Sayana, Geldner, Ludwig. Grassmann) as a passive or 
intransitive verb, I find it difficult to subscribe to this view 
inasmuch as, in the RV, h’ath, in the Parasmaipada, is always 
transitive and governs an object; and I have therefore construed 

I . I ^ 

drlha as the object of asrathnan. As subject of this verb and, 
perhaps, of avradanta also, we have to supply the word 
referring to the Ahgirases. and both refer to the 

mountains that imprisoned the cows. 

I I 

The spell {manyu, brahman) mentioned in these two 
verses is, as we have seen above, a spell of truth. 

.11 I I 

(30) 10, 67, 5-8: vibhidya puram sayathem apacim 

nis trini sakam udadher akrntati 

1 ' • ' L ‘ ' 

brhaspatir usasam suryam gam 

I I 1 

arkam viveJa stanayann iva dyauhjj 

J I ! I 

indro valam raksitaram dughanam 
I ’i r ■ 

kareneva vi cakarta ravena| 

I . . .1 . i 1 

svedanjibhir asiram icchamano 

III 

’rodayat panim a ga amusnat] | 

I I . I . , I 

sa Tm satyebhih sakhibhih sucadbhir 

godhayasam vi dhanasair adardahj 
I T I I . ' 

brahmanaspatir vrsabhir varahair 

gharmasvedebhir dravinam vy a,.ati[ 
till I 

te satyena manasa gopatim ga 
1 i 

iyanasa isanayanta dhibhihl 

II I 

brhaspatir mitho-avadyapebhir 
r I ' , , , 

ud usriya asrjata svayughhihU 

“Shattering the westward-turned fort, the lairs, Brhaspati cut 
out at the same time from the water-reservoir three things, 
(namely), the Dawn, the sun, the cow ; he uttered the hymn 
loudly thundering like the sky. 

“As if with a sword, Indra, with a roar, cut Vala who was 
keeping watch over the cows; desiring milk, he, with the sweat- 
adorned ones stole the cows from the Pani and made him weep. 
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“With the ti-uth-speaking companions, who were effulgent 
and winners of wealth, he rent (the mountain) containing cows; 
with the strong boars, perspiring with heat, Brahmanaspati 
attained to the wealth. 

“Desiring cows by means of a spell of truth, they shattered 
the watcher of cows with spells. With his companions who 
protected one another from sin, Brhaspati delivered the cows”. 

These verses are addressed to Brhaspati and refer to his 
rending of Vala and freeing of the cows, etc., in the company of 
the Ahgirases; padas ab of verse 6, however, speak of Indra. 

In verse 5, sayatha in pada a is construed with the words 
of pada b by Ludwig who translates the two padas as, 'als er 

gespaltet die westliche burg, loste er mit der schneidenden waffe 
drei lager ausz dem meere’, and observes (V. 480) that the three 
‘lairs’ are the sky, atmosphere, and earth. Grassmann, on the 

I I 

other hand, construes sayatha with vihhidya, which course 
seems to me to be correct; see Oldenberg, RV. Noten. 

The ‘three’ referred to in pada b are the Dawn, sun, and 

cow mentioned in c. udadhi ‘water-reservoir’ refers to the fort- 
ress of Vala in which were imprisoned, not only the cows, 
dawns, and the sun, but the Waters also; and it is very probable 

that the expression udadher nirakrntat refers to the cutting of 

the udadhi itself, that is to say, to the delivery of the Waters 
also. 

Viveda, in pada d, is regarded by Ludwig, Grassmann 
and Geldner {V ed. St., 2, p. 278) as the perfect form of the 

root vid ‘to obtain’ governing the objects usasam, surya^ 7 ^, gam 

arkani. According to this construction however the number of 
things found by Brhaspati is not three as represented by pada b, 
but four. Moreover, among the many other passages in the 
RV which speak of the rending of Vala and the freeing of the 
cows, etc., there is not even one which refers to the finding (or 
winning) of a hymn; and it thus becomes clear that this con- 
struction is not satisfactory. I propose therefore to regard 

viveda as the perfect form of the root vid ‘to know.’ Arkam 

viveda is thus the e<juivalent of arkam amanuta and signifies, 
‘uttered a spell loudly’ ; compare the sense which man has in 10 
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1 3 I ; 4, 1 , 1 6 and 1 0, 67, 2 explained above. Compare also 

10, 114, 1 : vidur devah sahasamananl arkam ‘i\xe godLs ixitQrtd 
loudly the f/? along with the jojwan’. 

- I ‘ ■ 

In V. 6b, kara is interpreted as ‘hand’ by Sayana and other 

exegetists. The verb vicakarta however shows that this mean- 
ing cannot be right, and I therefore translate it as ‘sword’. 
Compare the words karapaftra ‘saw’ and karavdla ‘small sword, 
dagger’ that are in use in later Sanskrit literature; compare also 
Ludwig’s alternative explanation of the word as ‘messer’ on 

' ■ I ■ 

V, 480. In pada d, mt/a refers not only to the spell of truth 
uttered by Indra, but also to the spells uttered by his companions 

the Ahgirases who are referred to in pada c by the word 
svedanji ‘sweat-adorned’. 

In verse 7, I interpret satyebhih as ‘truth-speaking’, i.e., 
‘speaking spells of truth’, foIloA/ing Sayana’s explanation of the 
word as satya-vadibhih in his commentary on this verse in TB 
(2, 8, 5, 1); compare also the analogous use of this word in 7, 
75, 7 explained below. It is also interesting to note that Saya- 
na there interprets iucadbhih as suddhi-yuktaih that is, as 
sucibhih ; and one should compare in this connection the pas- 
sages from the Asvalayana-grhyasutra-parisista and other 
works cited above in the explanation of 4, 1, 13-17. 

J ■ t " 

Dravinam in pada d, as also dhana in dhanasaih in b, refers 
to the cows imprisoned in the mountain. 

In verse 8, satvena manasa—satyena manirena ‘with a spell 
■ I . ' t " ' . - ■ 

of truth ; gopatim is equivalent to raksitdram dughdnam in v. 6a 

and refers to Vala; isanayanta=airayan, ‘shattered’; see the 

explanatio i of AV. 6, 47, 3 given above. Svayngbhih, in d, 
refers to the Angirases. 

(31) 10, 68, 6: yada valasya piyato jasmn bhed 

II I I 

brbaspatir agnitapobhir arkaih[ 

' I I . 1 I . . i‘ 

dadbhir na jihva parivistam adad 
f , I i 

avir mdhinr akrnod usriyanamj | 

“When Brhaspati, with spells glowing like fire, pierced the 
languor of Vala, took (the here of ;<cows) that had been en- 
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closed, just as the tongue eats what has been chewed by the 
teeth ; he brought to light the treasures of cows”. 

‘Piercing the languor of VaH’ signifies ‘putting an end to 
the languor caused by Vala; releasing from the hold of Vala’. 

arkaih=spt\h (of truth) ; compare Sayana’s explanation 
arcantyaih rasmihhih\ api v& and also the explanation 

of Geldner in RV. Komm,, p. 173 Pada c contains a slesa 
based on the different meanings of the words parivistam and 

■•■'I ■ ■ ■ ■ , . ' ■ . ■ ■ 

Mat. The meaning is : yatha jihva dadbhjh parivistam pari- 
tah khaditam bhaksyam adat atti tatha brhaspatih parivistani 

valena parivrtam goyuthani adat adade. 

I I I I 

(32) 10,68,8-9 : asnapmaddham madhu pary apasyao 
i I V J ^ 

matsyatp na dina udani ksiyantamj 

nis taj jabhara camasain na vrksid 

brnaspatir viravena viki'tyaj j 

‘ b : , { II I i 

sosani avmdat sa svah so agnini 
t I i; *1 

so arkena vi babadhe tamamsir 

brnaspatir govapnso valasva 
1 .J I I 

nir majjanam na parvano jabhara} j 

saw the sweet thing covered with the stone just as one sees 
a fish dwelling in a small quantity of water (that is, a fish in 
shallow water). Brhaspati drew it out, as one does a drinking 
cup from the wood, after cutting it by means of a shout* 

^^By means of a spell, he won the Dawn, the sun, the fire; 
he destroyed the darkness; he took out (the herd of cows) 
from X^ala who had imprisoned the cows in his body, as one 
takes out the marrow from a joint'\ 

In verse 8, madhu in pada a refers to the herd of cows. 

In verse 9, govapusah is explained by Sayana as gorupa-sanra^ 
sya. Grassmann explains it (s. v.) similarly as ^die Gestalt 
der Kuhe habend^ and Geldner {RV. Komm. p. 229) as ^dessen 
Staat die Kuhe sind oder stiergestaltig^, while Bergaigne’s ex- 
planation too is similar* Ludwig, on the other hand, translates 
the word as "des uuf seinen kuhe stolzen", and Oldenberg (RV. 
Noten) as %J$ Wundererscheinung die Kuhe (bei sich, in sich) 
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habend’. For my part, I regard govapusah as a vyadhikarana 
hahuvrlki (gavah vapusi sarire yasya sah) signifying ‘he who 
holds cows within his body’, i.e., ‘he who encloses the cows 

within his self’. Govapuso valasya is thus equivalent to the ex- 
presHon valasya gomatah which, occurs in 1, 11, 5;tvam 

I II I 

valasya gomato ’pavar adrivo bilam. 

1 . I 

Viravena in v. 8 and arkaih in v. 9 both refer to the spells 
(of truth) employed by Brhaspati. It must be borne in mind 
that the exploit of rending the mountain and freeing the 
Waters, etc., was performed, not by Indra or Brhaspati alone, 
but in the company of the Ahgirases, who also uttered spells of 
truth on the occasion. 

' ® ® ^ « 

(33) 6, 73, 3: brhaspatih sam ajayad vasuni 

■ I 1 .1 I 'I I - 
maho vrajan gomato deva esahj 

II III 

apah sisasan .svar apratito 

I ' I .1 I 

I rhaspatir hanty amitram arkaihj | 

“This god, Brhaspati, won wealth, grea.t stables full of cows. 
Desirous of winning the Waters, and the sun, Brha.spati, irresi- 
stible, strikes the enemy with spells”. 

I. 

a 7 'kaih=spe:\ls (of truth). 

I 1 I 111 

(34) 4, 50, 1 : yas tastambha sahasa vi jmo antan 

brhaspatis trisadhastho ravenaj 
tam pratnasa rsayo didhyanah 
puro vipra dadhire mandrajihvamj | 

“Brhaspati, who has three abodes, and, by means of a shout, 
made fast in a moment the ends of the earth, him with the plea- 
sing tongue, the ancient rsis, the bards, uttering spells, placed 
in the front”. 

Ravena ‘by means of a shout’=by means of the utterance 

of a spell (of truth). 5'a^ara=all at bnce, in a moment; a sense 
which it has in later Sanskrit literature also. The ‘ancient 

rsis, the bards’ are the Ahgirases. ^ Didhyanah signifies ‘utter- 
ing spells’, in the same was as dicJAitf signifies ‘hymn, spell’; 
compare also the analogous use of the root man referred to 
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above. Puro placed in front ; made leader in the 

utterance of spells. Compare in this connection 1, .190, 1; 

anarvanam vrsabhmn mandrajihvam brhaspatini vardhaya 

I ' , ■ ■ ■ 1 • 1 i‘ I / ■ ! . I 

navyam arka'h] gathanyah suruco yasya deva asrnvantt ndva- 

mdnasya martah “magnify with hymns the blameless, excellent, 
praiseworthy Brhaspati with pleasing tongue, whose roar when 
he is the leader in singing, effulgent, is heard by gods and 
mortals”. The epiihet is applied to Indra in 8, 92, 2: 

punihuiam pumstuiam gdthanayam sanasnitmn, and doubtless 
for the same reason. As aleady mentioned above, angirasiama 
or ‘chief Angiras’ is one of the epithets which is applied by the 
poets to Brhaspati and to Indra also. 

II II 

(35) 4, 50, 4-5 : brhaspatih prathamam jayamano 
I ' . I ii 

maho jyotisah parame vyoraanj 

I ■ ' ' I I 

saptasyas tuvijato ravena 

I I , . I 

vi saptarasmir adhamat tamamsi] j 

1 I ^ , I 1 ■ 1 : • 

sa sustubha sa rkvatfi ganena 

valam ruroja phaligam ravena! 

' , I I. ’ I 

brhaspatir usriya havyasftdah 
i I I 

kanikradad vavasatir ud ajatjj 

"Being born first in the high st of the great light, Brhaspati who 
has seven mouths and seven reins, and is born many times, 
blew away the dark (cave) by means of a shout. 

"With the singing troop, he, with a loud shout, rent the 
crystal enclosure of Vala; Brhaspati, roaring, drove out the 
lowing cows that sweeten the sacrificial offering”. 

I : ' ■ ' 

rava, in both verses, refers to the utterance of the (spell 
of) truth. The ‘singing troop’ in v. 5a are the Ahgirases chan- 
ting the spell of truth. 

I I I I 

(36) 1, 62, 2-7: pra vo mahe mahi narao bharadhavam 

, . i J , 

angusyam savasanaya sama[ 

I , J . I , .1 

yena nah purve pitarah padajna 

• ' arcanto angiraso ga avindanjl 
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indrasyangirasam cestau 

. I I I 

vidat sarama tanayaya dhasimi 

I I I I I I 

brhaspatir bhinad adrim vidad gah 

I } ... _ I ‘ 

sam usriyabhir vaavasanta narahjj 

Jill I I f 

sa sustubha sa stubha sapta vipraih 
J i , . 1 1 I 

svarenadnm svaryo mivagvaihi 

i I ■ 

saranyubhih phaligam indra sakra 
valam ra\-ena darayo dkagvaihji 

II I 

grnano angirobhir dasma vi var 

I . I 1 I 

usasa suryena gobhir andhahj 

vi bhumya aprathaya indra safnu 
I I. I 

divo raja uparam astabhayahj] 

I I I 

tad u prayaksataniam asya karma 
dasmasya carutamam asti damsahl 

t. ' ' j - I ' ■ 

upahvare yad upara apinA^an 
madhvarnaso nadyas catasrahjj 

, . .1 ! Ill 

dvita VI vavre sanaja sanile 

I I ■ I 

ayasyah stavamanebhir arkaihl 

lu' ' ' ' II 

onago na mene parame vyomann 

i . I I 

adharayad rodasi sudamsahjj 

“Offer great homage, saman fit to be sung, to the great, mighty 
(Indra), with whom our ancient faUiers, the Angirases, know- 
ing words and singing, won the cows. 

“In the search of Indra and the Angirases, Sarama found 
food for the progeny. Brhaspati rent the mountain and found 
the cows; the men roared with the cows. 

“By means of the loud roar, he (sc. Indra), with the seven 
bards, the Navagvas, (found) the cows by means of a shout. 
O . mighty Indra, with the Saranyus and Dasagvas, thou didst' 
by means of a shout, rend the cave of quartz. 
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'‘Singing with the Angirases, O thou with magic power, 
thou didst open the dark (cave, and set free) the Dawn, the 
sun, and the cows. Thou, O Indra, didst extend the plain of 
the earth, and make fast the upper world of the sky. 

“That is his most praiseworthy deed, that the most beauti- 
ful miracle, of the possessor of magic power, namely, that he 
caused the four upper rivers which were flowing with honey, 
to swell in their (prison) fortress. 

“Ayasya, with songs of praise, did again discover the two 
ancient ones that have the same nest. He, the possessor of 
magic power, supported the earth and the sky in the highest 
heaven, in the same way as a rich person supports his two 
wives”. 

Hymn 1, 62 is addressed to Indra, and the above verses 
describe his rending of the mountain, and the freeing of the 
cows, etc., in company with the Angirases, Sararaa, and 
Brhaspati. 

padajfiah, in verse 2, is explained as ‘knowers of the path’ 
by Sayana, Geldner, and others, an explanation which also fits 

the context here. Similarly, Sayana explains isti, in verse 3, as 
presam, and relates a story according to which, Indra sent the 
divine dog Sarama to find out the place where the cows were 
hidden, promising her that, in. return, he would give the milk of 
the cows to her progeny. Sayana and Geldner therefore inter- 

I . . 

pret the word ianaydya in v. 3b as referring to the progeny of 
Sarama. It seems to me better however to understand the 
word as referring to the progeny of Manu, that is, to the tribes 
of men; compare 1, 72, 8 explained above. Compare also 1, 96, 

i I I III I 

4: samatarisz'd puruvdrapustir vidad g&tum ianaydya svarvit 
where ianaydya refers (as pointed out by Geldner in his note in 

I ■ i 

(KV. Ueher.) to manundm prajah (i.e., men) mentioned in the 

I > I III 

preceding verse but one, sa purvayd nividd kavyatdyor imdh 

prajd ajanayan manundm, 

I 

narah, in pada d, refers to the Angirases ; regarding the 

I I. , I 

expression sam usriydbhir vavasanta narah, see the explanation 
of 4, 3, 1 1 given above. 
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In verse 4, Geldner supplies, on the analogy of 4, 50, 5, 

the word ganena after the word sustubhd. This susiup gam, ac- 
cording to him, consistsof (1) the seven bards, (2) the Navagvas 

(3)Saraiiyus, and (4) the Dasagvas; and the synonyms stubha, 

I I I . I 

svarena and ravena in padas abd, as also the synonyms adrim, 

phaligam SLiid valam are construed by him, respectively with 
one each of the instrumental plurals. He thus translates the 
verse as: “Du sprengtest mit der schmetternden (Schar), du 
unter schmetterndem Ton mit den sieben Redegewaltigen, laut 
mit lauter Stimme (im Bunde)mit den Navagva’s den Fels, mit 

den Saranyu’s den Phaliga, O machtiger Indra, untea Geschrei 
denVala (ira Bunde) mit den Dasagva’s”. All this appears 

unconvincing, especially, since phaliga is not a proper name as 
Geldner thinks, but signifies ‘sphattka, rock crystal or quartz’ 
(see Indian Ant‘, LVl, p. 136 ff. ) 

In verse 5, grndnah is regarded (by Sayana, Geldner and 
others) as having a passive sense, and equivalent to stuyamana. 

Now it is quite true that the expression ahgirobhir grndnah 
does signify in many verses, ‘being praised by the Angirases ; 
but grndnah, in form, is an active participle, and the active 
meaning, ‘praising with the Angirases’, it must be noted, suits 
the context here. 

tipahvara, in verse 6, signifies ‘durga, fatness, (prison) 
fortress’, and npahvare apinvat ‘caused to swell in the fortress’ 
seems to be equivalent to ‘caused to overflow the bounds of the 
fortress ; released from prison’. 

In verse 7, stavamdnebhih seems to be used for stavamdnah, 
and the instrumental plural seems to be due to the proximity of 

the word arkaih. Or, should we supply a world like naraih 
(this is what Sayana does), or etc., after it, and 

translate, “By means of chants, Ayasya, with the praising 
Angirases, discovered again the two ancient ones that have the 
same nest” ? The ‘two ancient ones’ are rodast, earth and sky, 
mentioned in pada d ; and Ayasya, is probably identical with 
Brhaspati (see Geldner’s note in RV. Ueber.). 

The comparison in pada c is not very clear : the meaning of 
padas cd seems to be, ‘He maintained earth and sky in the 
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highest heaven, as a rich man maintains his two wives in the 
highest state of comfort’. 

Vamsanta (v. 3d), sfubha, smrem and ravena {v. 4), 
grnamh (v. 5a), and stavamSnebhir arkaih (v. 7) all refer to 
the utterance of spells of truth. 

It will be noted that these verses mention, in connection 
with the ¥ala myth, not only the rending of the mountain and 
the freeing of the cows, Dawn, sun and rivers, but also the 
making fast of the earth and the sky. 

(37) 4, 16, 6: visvani sakro nar3rani vidvan 

I I I 

apo rireca sakhibhir nikamaihj 

asmanam cid ye bibhidur vacobbir 
I I I . I 

vrajatn gomantam usijo vi vavruhl | 

“The mighty (Indra) who knows all (acts) of men emptied 
the Waters with his loving companions, the Usijs, who split 
even the rock by means of their spells and opened the stalls 
containing cows". 

Concerning the epithet naryani vidvan, compare 7, 21, 4: 

11.1 . I ■ I I . . I I 

bhimo vivesayudhebhir esam apamsi visva naryani vidvan] 

I I .1 t ’ I 'i 

indrah puro jarhrsano vi dudhod vi vajrahasto mahina jaghana 
“The terrible one, who knows all the acts of these (men), 
accomplished them with his weapons. Indra hurls away the 
fortresses (of the enemies) with joy; with Vajra in his hand, 
he struck with might”. 

The 'loving companions’ are the Aiigirases, and their 
'spells’, spells of truth. 

(38) 6, 65, 5 : ida hi ta uso adrisano ' 

I t I I 

gotra gavam ahgiraso grnanti| 
vy arkena bibhidur brahmana ca 

I I • ^ ; : I 

satya nrnam abhavad devahutih|| 

“Here, O Usas resting on the back of the mountain, the 
Ahgirases sung (towards) the mountains containing the cows; 
they have, by means of a spell, a magic formula, split them 
open. The men’s invocation of the gods has borne fruit”. 
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^ I ■ ■ ^ , i 

Regarding go Ira grnanti, compare the expression hrhaspaiir 
. * . I . . • 1 

abhikanikradad gah in 10, 67, 3 explained above, grnanti, arkem 

brahmand all refer to the spells of truth eniplo}^ed by the 
Ahgirases. 

Hymn 6, 63 is addressed to Usas, and the poet’s mention 
of her in this verse with the Ahgirases indicates that she too 
was associated with them in the rending of the mountain-fort 
and the freeing of the cows, etc. See in this connection the 
observations under 7, 75, 7 explained below. 

(39) 32, 3-4: sa matara suryena kavinam 

avasayad rujad adrirn grnanahj 

svadhibhir rkvabhir vavasana 
>1 ' .1 
ud usriyanam asrjan nidanamjl 

sa vahnibhir rkvabhir gosu sasvan 
I ■ 1 

mitajnubhih purukrtva jigayai 
1 II.. ' 

purah puroha sakhibhih sakhiyan 

drlha ruroja kavibhih kavih sanj] 

“For the sake of the poets, he (sc. Indra), chanting, made 

the sun shine on the two parents (i.e., earth and sky) (after) 

he rent the mountain. With the pure-minded singing ones, he, 

roaring, unloosed the bonds of the cows. 

“ He, the doer of many deeds, conquered with the priests 

who were singing towards the cows and often bent their knees. 

Desiring friendship, with the friends, a poet, with the poets, and 

destroyer of forts, he shattered the solid forts.” 

I follow Sayana in interpreting kavm&m, in verse 2a, as 

kavinam arthdya. GraSsmann construes it with matara and 
translates as ‘the parents of the wise god’, while Ludwig trans- 
lates ‘he, among the wise ones, that is, the Ahgiras among the 
wise ones.’ ■ 

The epithets kavinam, sv&dhlhhir rkvabhih in verse 2, and 

vahnibhir rkvabhih, sakhibhih and kavibhih in v. 3 all refer to 
the Ahgirases and their utterance of spells of truth, while the 

■words grnanah, vavasanah in v, 2, ^nd. kavih in v. 3 refer 
Indra’s utterance of such spells. 
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' U ■ S' ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■' ■ I . ■ 

(40) 10, 112, 8-9: pra: ta“ mdra,'p ' ittvyaiii pra ntiii'am ■' 

, , .! . ■ I ' J ' ■■ ■ ' ■ 

virya vocam pratham'a krtanij 

t , ■ ' ' : S 

satlnamanyur asrathayo aclnm 

■ I , : 'J ■ : *1 — 

sm’'€danam akrnor brahmane gaiii|[ ' 

i ■ ' ' * 

m su sida ganapate ganesu ■ 

, ■ ’ I '' ' 1 I ■ 

tvam ahur \dpratamam, kaviiiamj 

I ' A } ^ .» 

na rte tvat knyate kim canare 

*■ r ■ 1 ^ ; . *' , ■■ 

maham arkaiii maghavan citrani arcal j 

have praised, O Indra, thy ancient valiant deeds and those 
of recent times, and the deeds performed formerly. Having 
(i.e., employing) spells of truth, thou didst shatter the moun- 
tain and madest the cow easily attainable to the priest. 

•^Sit with the troop, O master of the troop; they call thee 
the most inspired among the poets. Without thee, nothing is 
done (even) at a distance. Sing, O bountiful giver, the great 
beautiful song'\ 

In verse 8, viryd nunam means ^the valiant deeds perfor- 

I 

med by thee in recent times^ sailnamanyuh^satya-mantrah, 

employer of spells of truth. In pada d, bralmiane and gam are 
both used with tbe force of the plural (jdidv ekavacanam) and 
refer respectively to the Ahgirases and the cows imprisoned in 
the mountain. 

In verse 9, the *'troop’ is the troop of the Angirases, and 
v\pratamam kavtndm is synonymous with angirasdm angtrasia- 

mam. In d, arka refers to the spell of truth (cp. satlna- 
manyiih of the preceding verse) employed by Indra. 

I I I 

(41) ' 10, 47, 4: sanadvajam ripraviram taruirarn 

dhanasprtam susovainsam sudaksamj 

I t 

dasyuhanara purbhidam indra satyam 

asmabhyam citrarn vrsanarn rayim dah[j 
“(We know thee as) the winner of booty, sung by priests, 
conqueror, winner of prizes, strong, highly skilled, destroyer of 
demons, shatterer of forts, performer of acts of truth, O Indra, 
Confer on us wealth that is beautiful and excellent”. 
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Pada d is the refrain that occurs at the end of all the 

verses of this hymn. Sayana and Ludwig construe the 
... I I 

epithets 111 •abc Xsanadvajatmic.) with rayim in d, and make 

one sentence of the verse. It seems to me however that it is 
hardly likely that dasyuhanam and purbhidam can be epithets of 

rayim; and I therefore supply here the words vidmk hi tva 
from V. 1 of this hymn, in the same way as Sayana has done in 

the case of v. 2. ^atyaw=speaker of (spells of) truth, or per- 
former of (acts of) truth; compare Siiyana’s explanation 
satyam salya-karmanam. The proximity of the word dasyu- 
hanam znd purbhidam shows that the reference is to the spells 
of truth employed by Indra for shattering the forts of Vala, 
Sambara and other demons, and for destroying them. 

( (42) 3, 39, 4-5 ; nakir esam nindita martyesu 

' L, .11 * I 

ye asmakam pitaro gosu yodhah] 

indra esam drmhiti mahinavan 

• j . . ■ 1 

ud gotrani sasrje damsanavanjj 

III I 

sakha ha yatra sakhibhir navagvair 
abhijnva satvabbir ga anugmani 

I I i I ' 

satyam tad indro dasabhir dasagvaih 

I I I 

suryam viveda tamasi ksiyantamjj 

“None among the mortals blames our fathers who became 
fighters for the sake of the cows. For their sake, the mighty 
Indra, possessor of magic power, freed (the cows imprisoned 
in) the solid mountains. 

“When the friend with the friends, Navagvas, as soldiers, 
went on knees after the cows, Indra found— that was an act of 
truth— with the ten Dasagvas the sun staying in the dark 
(cave).” 

In V. 5c, satyam tat is clearly parenthetical and is so 
regarded by GRASsaiANx, Ludwig and Geldner who translate 
it as ‘this is true’. Since we know that Indra’s release of the 
cows and of the sun was due to the spells of truth pronounced 
by him, it seems preferable to translate the expression here as 
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^that: was an act of truths that is, 'that was the result of thy act 
of trutlT. Compare 4, 22, 6- explained below. 

: (43) 4, 22, 6 : ta tu te satya tuvinrmna visva 

pra dhenavah sisrate vrsna udhnali] 

I \ , ' I 

adha ha tvad vrsamano bhiyanah 

} I ' . J ' ^ ■■■ . ■■ ■ ■ 

pra sindbavo javasa cakramaotaj| 

'^AII these are (thy) acts of truth, 0 thou most valiant; the 
milch-cows come forth from the udder of the. bull. " Being then 
afraid of thee, O thou with ' excellent ' spells, the rivers ■ sped 
away qiiickly'h 

'From the udder of the bull’ ==' from within the imprisoning 
mountain’, manas, m vrsamanas, signifies 'spell (of truth)’. 

r I f I 

(44) 4, 28, 5 : eva satyam maghavana yuvam' tad 

' ! I if 

indras ca somorvara asvyarn golij 

"i, i ^ . ■ 'i' ' 

iidardrtam apihitany asna 
rirkathuh ksas cit tatrdana|| 

"Thus was that act of truth, O ye two bountiful givers, when 
you, O Soma, and Indra shattered the caves of the horses and 
cows that had been closed with a stone, and emptied them, 
breaking up the earths” 

{To be continued) 



THE CONCEPT OF KEYNOTE IN THE TAITTIRIY'A 
PRATISAKHYA 

BY 

C. R. Sankaran, 

Poona. 

{Continued from page 89 Vol. XIV) 

The seven notes that form a saptak a, or ‘cluster of seven’ 
in Saman music go by the following names krusta, prathama, 
Dvitlya, trtiya, caturtha, mandra and atisvarya, 

(Taittiriya Pratisakhya xxiii, 12.) 
[For the ordinary names of the seven notes of the Indian 
scale, or svar as, Jones, “On the Musical Modes of the 

Hindu,” Asiatic Researches., Vol. iii, p. 68. Weber’s Indischen 
btudien, Das Chandassutrara des Pingala Vol. viii, 259.] 

(Rk Pratisakhya XHI, 44) Benares Sanskrit Series) 
uvata’s comment on it is as follows: 

^ ^ ^jqwicTr: | cTfT 

^f^asqr: II 

[Cf. Muller’s Rk Pratisakhya, p. cclxxii. Note that according 
to Uvata, the reading is krusta, and not krsta which reading we 
find m the Taittiriya Pratisakhya, xxiii, 14. 

(Whitney s edition) Muller, I.c., p. cclxxiii, gives another read- 
ing ktista also.] 

There can be no two opinion on the fact that the Saman 
scale was a downward series which is the characteristic of all 
primitive music (cf. Music through the Ages by Marion Bauer 
and Ethel R. Peyser, chapter H, Music of Primitive Man,p,9,) 
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in Lakshmana Srauti's edition of Saraaveda 
Samhita V^'eyagana Samasvaranirnayah page 1. A manuscript of 
Samatantra is available in the Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library Madras. Vide also Burnell s Catalogue of a collection 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts Part I, Vedic M,auuscripts, page 40.] 

3 1 

fecfwq ^ II 

II 

(Narada Siksa I, 7, verses 1 and 2.) 

[The same stanzas occur in a corrupt form in Bharata- 
bhasya also, page 16.] 

Now the question is to what svaras of the secular scale do 
&riwto, etc., correspond. We find the following verses in the 
Narada Siksa which' attempt to answer this question. 

q; Bwqwr aqq: i 

^ tcfiq: B qF^Mi^iqfcfqq: ii 

gsq: qigq; ^fci: |1 

(Vide Narada Siksa I, 5, verses 1 and 2.) 

From the above quoted verses, it is clear that ^S, 

^5’^, and 3iri^?qiq correspond respectively to 
q, q, q, ft, q, q, ftr in the language of modern notations (Does 
the order of svaras qqqft qffqftr indicate that there was q^iqftf 
in the Saman mode of singing?). 

In this connection it has to be remembered that the gayatri- 
gana which is the most important in the sama-chant begins with 
the Madhyama note [“All the samans of the morning service 
were to be sung in the gayatra-melody, and this may be taken to be 
known. The Vedic student begins with this melody, composed in 
the Savitri metre (Tat Savitur Varenyam etc), and it is imparted 
in the Devatadhyaya Brahmana, while it is found as appendix to 
the edition of the grama-geyagana (among the Jaiminiyas after 
the Aranyagana) ’’VideW. Caland. De Wording Van den Sanaa 
Veda Verslagen en Mededeelingen Der Koninklijke Akademie 
Van Wetenschappen. Afdeeling Letter kunde Vier de Reeks 
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Xegende Deel. Amsterdam johannes Muller (1909) page 5. 
See the English translation of this article by Prof. K. Nila- 
kantha Silstri in J. O. R.M. Vol. IX Pt. iv, page 298. Vide also 
p. 5 of Indische Forschungen 2 Heft Die jaiminiya Samhita 

niiteiner Einleitung uber die Sama Veda literatur Von Dr. 
W. Caland (1907).] Commenting on the following verse of the 
Bharata Natya Sastra (Kavyaraala edition chapter 30, verse 2, 
p.329.) 

mv. \ 

5q^gtfiRci|q=q !i 

Abhinavagupta says in his Abhinava Bharati 

yqsqUcq ^ 11 

(Abhinava Bharati) Paper Manuscript in Devauagari Script 
R 2774 I. 33-13 llx9| Volume 4, page 60. The whole passsage 
is corrupt) What precedes this is the following: — 

cT5r (#) qpsTRlRciqF Jfsqq?# 3???% 1 

cTciqsaqf (q«qq qp^Ri i%cfiq(:) flcfiq-cicT 

^ (?q) itis^r: If ciq mm \ 

afri=q — q: gmiqig; (qf) qqq; g 

Evidently is a corruption and Mr. Ramakrislma 

Kavi suggests tome the following reading. The readings of the 
manuscript in his possession vary from the readings of the 
manuscript in the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

q?iiq q giqqiqr qqif^ q^^^q =qg: irac-qig- 

The meaning now is clear. If any one asks why Abhina- 
gupta speaks of the only and not of Rfyjqiqj the 

answer is :— : 

“It is only What applies to q'^qqqiq can equally 

apply to qi^rq for and q'^qq have four srutis for each 
(although the ancient saman music knew no ff^f^Riq). By say- 
ing q’*qq, q^q can also be implied.” (In this connection it is 

1. The readings put here within brackets are those suggested 
by Dr. V. Raghavan and Mr. P. S Sundarain Aiyar of Tanjore. 
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good to remember that is sung in and in 

and in 'IlJiUTrflis sung, ^¥hile is sung in all 

the three 

Mr. M. S. Ran'.aswami Iyer formerly thoughti that there 
is a slip or misprint in the last of the two stanzas beginning 
with etc. He would have them read as follows : 

%sr^r I? 

I 

(Introduction to Somanath’s Ragavibodha page 30, In 
fact, in the Bharatabhasya itself we read 
page 22) He takes also the line q: WflJlRT wmt 
to mean q: gWFRf ^-SI etc., and not q: 

€ the latter interpretation seems to me obvio- 

usly a mgre natural and straightforward one ( See Mr. Sankara- 
narayanan’s article in the cultural supplement of Dharmarajya 
2nd June 1934. Also Madras Music Academy Journal, Vol. IV 
p. 150 ff.) 

Perhaps Mr. M. S. Ramaswaray Iyer has been led to this 
view by what Mr. H. A. Popley says on page 30 of the Music 
of India. But Mr. Popley does not furnish us definite data for 
his equation of kriista, etc., with Madhyama, etc. 

On the other hand, my interpretation seems to gain 
additional strength by the following bit .in of 

-fg: ar^q*. 

(Vhde Usa edition of Narada Siksa page 397). 

[See also the following:— 

Narada Siksa. Com- 
mentary. Benares Sanskrit Series, page 410.] 

In fact, there seems to be no possibility of shaking the 
conclusion I have reached in view of the following stanzas of 
the Narada Siksa too 

f^isufs Jiqq: | 

511^1%'qf g qpwR: ii 

1. Since writing this paper I have come to know that he lias 
changed this view. 
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3RIf%iiqf 5Fif%l%5fiFqi=^ %^ci; J 

Narada Siksa. I, 7, verses 3 and 4. 

In the above verses, the practice of Kanthmia-Sarna Vedin 
in the mater of the movements of the fingers to in -li cate the 
notes of the Saman, is described. To mark the notes in the way 
mentioned in this verse, the fingers must be bent slightly 
towards the thumb, which is made to touch the part indicated 
as each note is uttered. 

A string of similar verses occuring in Sabapati’s Dharana- 
laksana (cp-ioted by Burnell in his introduction to the jahnimya 
text of Arseyabrdhniana, page XV) if rightly understood only 
goes to support my view. The verses in question describe the 
practice of /aimmlyaNawa Vedin in the mater of the movements 
of the fingers to indicate the notes of the Saman. The verses 
read: — 

Nrf sr> ' ■ ' 

T%l; 1! 

•O', 

gC[%ot ?34%qii5i5i; 1 

qiofi eerq^ilrcii: i 

Now to fix correctly the svaras in ^fRFR' with reference to 
^i%s, we have to take into consideration the following verses 
from the Narada Siksa : — 

{To he continued) 


1. The metre in the last pada is defective. The con-ect 

reading would be =515^: | 

2. Evidently there is corruption here. My friend Dr. V. 
Raghavan reconstructs the line thus : — 



11 II 

BY ■ 

R. S. Vekkatarama SaSTRI, M.A., 

(The Madras Sanskrit College, Mylapore) 

cTsicir 

i%fif 

f^^sriojg^ gcra cT?% II 

e«7#:qt I 

f| I cr5Wfi%#>: — 

wrn^ flwiq cicgfifKi^q 

^ %«if H3§r^%5q’iL I 

wer PiRcr^?rRW?gnn%: n 

Wificff 5R^qi%; w:i5q?n%5cqi2[qi%, g^saaqf^, g^?iq^ 
=q, qq q^qr 35^Rq^cj«:iq: i qfrsi^q: EFrfqqqfa i qi 

J^pqq ?is3[qiqq;, ^qoftqqqeiqjl , 333q^q^[^qqJ3,, 3;%?q^gl%- 
3^3:, sjq^qfq g?ei?qfq^qi%i^q ^ ar^qi^aq^, si^qi, qq? 
q^isfq ii 

ft fq^iqitp?^, ^iqqiqq?eq[f|qqL ; 

‘f%^r^ti'c[%qiRcTqL’ 1 ^3 tl=^^ 3{?i05qr , qiTqq%, 

gqifqfqqqqqi q%3?^l3q(3 =q^fq:, 
qTO’, ‘qqq?^i[qqr?Tq3f^’, #qqif| i m qifqq^ncTiqqxqfiq 

Substance of a Sanskrit/Iecture delivered under the auspices 
of the Madras Samskrta Academy on the Sri Muka Kavi Day, 
(Mahasivaratri) 24th February, 1941, 
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^ T%|s arg^q^ciqiip II 


3ftqRra% 3f5ir05iq3[qraiq?f?q fq^fiei'^q qjiltiqfj^qi- 
qiiq«qqqiqqjn% qjiqqisq# q^qqrqiffifsqjie'tqqi'qqiif^q- 
qiiqqjMqqiiflf cf-q^-— 


qiRoiq^RsqT 

q^ralg^etit qjwfisqcir i 
qji^q fqi^% qi^aif 

qii^q’k^crqqjqTm^ri’^cTi i) 

3Tfqq;n% qqqiqf 

srg^i q;<qifq qKTOqr'r: I 
aqqP^qiqiR^f 

3{^i%qi^aTrqqqq555fqcirq: || 

(si^dirrci gqi^^qMiqq^^qj^) 

3flRm^(5r5R10ll%%; I 

■ NS) , . 

SI^Fsj qJFF%c[^gclf qF^FB^ II 

‘qgFqtti®qrqqF^qi: F%qF:’ • q^qqiq q3Fliiqqi^F=qFl^K; 
fF5^q:=q qifeqf =q 

^F%qqin% fiq^iqq^ i 
f ?q fqiFq qjis^f 

li 

cF^q F%q#s& €'qFqF%^FcTq qqqii'qi? qiq m q?F^r- 
srcTa: qqq^l^Fq iF^qiF^ 3pcT^# gqiq^l, #FaF%^qr^ 
«ftqjFqi^Fqrqq^ F%r ^qqfq qfiqF^; i ^qqiq- 

qiF^i'qiq:, #3:%F^#qqqTqfFq;q'tqFq:,qqqF?rqFq'!qqF ^qRf 
=q ^qqq%% • 
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#5:3| It5? 

I ^ti^f i: i cTcjrjtRF g •^i%er- 

leiWROTf 2KE5?i^ERRfI% I ?^ri9^%Rfq 2HI%5r 3^^ 

KT^qf q;q{ fq^r cFi[qif% J qj? ^ 

fq?sfr i^srig; gqr^ ^r^cT isR^qfrit^qq'ciK i 
gr4f RI2CRgqg^aFTl%qf R3fC(l%- 

qW[to?t f (Sf% li 

qKi[=:qi%g %qfj 3{^f%q|fq qiqg;, q^qr = cTF, afcTq;^ 
!%|sf fif »#:, p: ^ m, f 2Hqn% ! sr^crf w^ig; ? 3rr%’^ 
‘i^e! 1 ff qjFi^ m qiR^ciR^JFRi^R^^g; I sfct; qiofrWr 

i%qf qF%€ir e^5Fi?Rqfqf?5fr nflw Rf I 
3?f ®l?n^RiriiRrR#T qiFR^ie: ^^.^\ ^ ^rsqf sqqtitg %qi^R: , 
3!q: ?ill(q?lt srq^ qf • q?qi^ ?f(<T^fiSWlcF: 

n\^w^ I vrqffisi^^srj?! q%fq ie5:{?rci- 
5qt??qra?5Tfq?Tf RSRRfqg^fl 3 5m|l I 
^[^iRif%qFRflCfR^Ri^i^r5F5a 

qRFRn% ! ?qqRic!^??ifq?i;r% qiq^fffq ^qra; ii 

3f*q 1 R'^RRcI5qiF?q[g?Rfqqr: ^f85f; qRRJl qcT^%, qfJl^F 

RF qqg g RF?^:, # Wfm S^ltcFFqJFFRffF R^JJ^F^qF- 

q!F^ H#gl%:, 3Ffqe^^ 3FFRgF^qr% qF \ qi^q5=eqq RfF- 
qqqRF^§qRF»L ®Frqf: ! |cE?3 RtR;, aipqfJFqr arq^FRFFR an'^RF^- 
ratFW tiq^ftiq; fq qTrqfqiq; fq =q ^ff%; qiiq^q-^q: qFaj^lqreqFqF 
Rq?EcFq: i srq gq: gigqgt f?q RMRL, qq wm qifqiFqf 
Rq*Fqf QF fqgF i qqF fRFie^Rqq, qqr qi 

RFqqjRR: ariiq^g!! RqF%, R cRF ^cft^F'^^; OTFeRF^^q qfq 
3FIF RIFq;FqRF%§qRF 1 II 

qi^q'3 q^^cRFR? %k Rifqif:, m =q sFfqqciBF'qF^q'F 

qFF^Rf^qt^oiK: — 
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cff ii 

, qRra%: qra^ <iqq'cl1l%q^q c!?q|: qilqR# 

qRqsET =q 5qiI%qT, =q qRl^iq^f^ qfe^ q^qf^^^nR- 

i:ig«qi'q =q 3i3qfH§[%t i^qqq ^ 

qqifqq qsfqM siqqq ^ qjiqf ®i%r qt^qq^^qi; «qiqq'qqpqq =q, 

q’=qRU%qw5f^f: qr#; to-ql 
2”Rpqi=qf qjiqsfq^qT'^qRiqq'q'T i 
fi?qr55^1 qf5iqoi^=qf qi2%; ^qq-cTf 
qi»qi#R q^fqqi^q^r qpqgwi || 

trq qq m q:{qqfe§q|[q ‘q>fqf ^fq<r 5K?qq5^r’, ‘qifqqRqa^t 
qpqgRi’, ‘«"iqi^'qq;iq^qqq5fq^f’ ‘qqq^g: q:€Riq.V f^qqif^ 
q^i%f ?»q ^%qf <qi% I 

qi^qqqiqt: sRtqqfeqfqq — 

q;pl: %if=qr Rq^qf^q q==?i^%: gRqci 
qjpRT qg^^q qajpgqf %Wqqr q^qq; i 
sFpqrqRqqpcf? {q^qqi qi^qioisr'q^q^r 
q:ra1[q'sqqfiqioif^3fq^ q:iTRcfqiq>?g;^ tl 

giRSl q^^qwCf^ki ^iqjrqi^f elqw®r OTiqqqqqp 

qqqqoTi I qj^qjoiqq q;^ I q;^^f r qq% qq?q^l 

#?qitqpTq|^qfq i ^qi %q qi^qicTJ f»qq i qqq;?^®'r r 
qq q#q"i ! fqrqp?:s'r gqpq q;5qioT3f?q;^fr% sqr%^q;^$rq: i 
q;sq?g R gi^qc qfiqqg?^^— - 

i^qiqi qfa=qq Rtel iqgqq, saqi^qiuR^ 

^i^ifqqnqRqfeq'i qi qjifq i 
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£F.^<iii^2f^s5tCr ^ ii 

ai;q^-_-. 

^r3pci5iJio§iR'i^ ^Rcfi^^qiq^ 

m 5ri^gc[iq:ntTiii%3i% sqicfr[q%f i 
m RF?%q'icRf rTf^ 

qjrffi^r: f5Tr%fra^3 R ilqciqifCr || 

3i(»qq;i =q afq^^f'cTRf =q 

ei’TR.l af'^R fj^cfifjfqq^feqq, 3fq^[R 

q;w§i^?9f3 qii%R[%§qqi t 

RfqqcTpqq qRqfRSq^rqj^fqi: — 
qi^qsf^qiqSmcT- 

q^qwicrifsilicfiDsqigi I 
3Rq ! % 

^Rq^IRon fJRcI>T 11 

{qi%Bq SRl^tqf qi^?q^cqq fqsqiqfcT^ ^vf^L arfqSTIcrqr^f 1% 
»?qra ! aqiWiR ^fffera:— 
cf^qRifffcrq 
q3n?q^fqmfq5ncrqiF% i 

^cqrq^Sf qra^05I5G[} 

clftqqRt II 

l^fciqi qdlT%qqiti'ii: 3ff*qq;iqi=qq^, ^qrgRq cf^r 

qqiEqi q^I%?^SF3?fq^ 1 sqqiqr qi^ |[cqi qif^g;^ — rMr: 
qmqqio^fT , 2rc^^ S^qei^Roi qg% tira^mfq 
qi§I?I|{MR?cIffqqiqf— q g q^RRI — ^?^m^ 
q^l: m pi er, 31 ^-^ 351 , # 1 # %q egg- 
1 3fMqr: qf=q{q^qi fc«qf qi Rltgq^iqfsq qifq:, aqr 
qipqRloi:, qit ^ ¥rqf%— Sl^q t 

iqFcfFfj q^ iq^qqj® ?I*^{Rtqf 'q^cTR, i ^f%R ? 
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fi?il^f, qg-cjtf^r, isrra i4i HCf^wiw;, #rf;t?#[q;friifos- 
ffw: 3?r, m ewq craq, ^^q5:f®qi=3Fqgj- 

q^^qi, crq qrar fcrqi, ‘t'cr ! M qqi ; ?^q^sq qafn%cr: 
Uq:cT5^^: qi^qq^lr q^q#<’ # R3aiq§RqR?3 qiqi55qq;, 
iM T%qrqr e:, ‘qil: qfqifqq ^ri^q;, ■^^^ HJrqqiw’ # qcgg 
iftqqj^ qf%%qiq i ^3TfqT?qr% iq;: q:# piq ?qo^fqg, qigg; 
5 IifR ^n%q: fq’ # q^q^q ^^m: \ aici i%qqi^q; ! 
gSTRf Sfiqtqr qi£R, qc^i?qi[cTF|;^eROT cRqqR^q «f[fp;, 

efsfq cTifqq:'cTqf r|| %q r%3 qfl^q -^w ?5qFq< 
cSfqoqq;^ qtqqpf I m 3^: 

f^q 5iq?qf q{=q:, cTcqfsfiiqr: n^^q, ^rqoqqj^s^q ^ 

#[;^%qR;, qRqqgRq^q^iqr^ f te'jqHR^qqif^, qi^q^df 

fi 5qf-3;qqi(qqi%§qqi% II 

^3 ^qiq^ %qiFqq'q^ qis^mfqq ?i| qfqqffq, srf^q^qg- 
qieiRqqqq ? 3 ?q qr 5 ^i%q{qfq m qr g^q^rq: ? qq 
mequqai^w^gq'iqi^ qiq ^f^^qqr cs^fi^qq, m =q q-RsisRSc 
q 5 afR' 3 ^q^<iq*q?qR'S®^ l?r: ^[(jw^g'^qq, qq f| ^i#rsq 
qoqq i qf^qi^i'^q f| 2 f{?i% 5rqsrqqTqra:^qrccl:q, ?i 53 [iqfqfRf: 
?q^5=a:q3qR^tq#qfqqqr gqiqqqqfqCRqjqi, ^^q%RR% ndq 
fq ! 3i%qqf ft ^rs^gqqf 3 ®iqffq • qq i% i%qqiq.? 
srq !^q =qiq qiqsRRr rfliq^fq 5 qifqsrq^ =q qfJisqg^q^^f. 
sRfsqfi; i s^cqfq; qqg q[ qi qF, qq^cfr qq^q, q fqqiqq | 

(qtfqqqiq "q qiFSqq^T-Aeraturc of power, sgcqFqqqrq q Liccratme 
of Knowledge |fq sqqfl^qq qi^i^qg^oqi*!:) qfqTOiqqoiq 

^rq^qi qRf% qgqq qgqqi: fiq 3 I 3 qqq^(§:iq qiqqqqfqfl:, 
rf'ifqqqiq q;i5q?i ?ffq^qir^quq i arm %qiq %q:F-qqi??r55i%q. 
?rf iRHC qirsqqFfqqFioTFq; i fisqFqent^q q ^rffqfCfRqw^iqq 
?i*qiq.' ?gqi?Fqq qqls^r^^ qisqiq «fFqq:qiiqq%§qqr, qq| 
,q?fqiF 3ifq qis^ri 3ft*q#g?q{ q t%, q 3 ^!% — 
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iaififtigiJTiR% ! 

Cl^l?¥qq I 

2iX£Fi^ q qiq^ q.!5qq^q:, flj'S qi^qifq: q3[£RR^iq i 
qiisqiqqq =q 3iq?;iqF q5:%^,q fn'sfa sn^^qns =qi?qfg 

iq#?iqRffqq,i5gFq!%?T, 3}[iqq;wix{; =q I fqgEsqfeq q?j<i*i— 
qq;i qifff gqi^sfqcTRri'fr ’iqfffg^r 
q;q;(gF#<i^^<fftqRfSTRf gw'q I 
rii3f i^F'qwqoq^^i gigqiW^Tr 

cfiFq2fRciq(%cT^=qr cFiqg'r qiffq || 

fiq fqgqqqFg'^Cl 3}qafi ^q^g^qf ^q^l^^qqiqfg gqi^R? 

qRg^qqilf g?g qiqgs =q qFqigtqqwQi ifl 
qR ^q!5^%; I ?cfmrqq; q^qq cfe qq'reqL, fqra'qR^a#: — 

2R<lfc!q:fragii 

^qlqq^^R'^f iw’i'qraq, l 

5cgq^iggq(?q| ii 

^ qq^Wl'RR ; 3Tqq#?cgq^|qf sjfgfqfqq | 
3llRei?5!q^R4 

■„, '■O 

3ifl^Rqq.=|ciqg: 1 
^i^qiqfl #>iq^ 

3}fqqg3iqgRqRf«qq;ii 

g^qqif'Jig^fecf* 

i%i%cTqiqqifi% f^fq i 

{qw?^3?i% iqqu%5i55qgq, n 

‘fqqifq:q;^qqq,’, ‘?ifqn%5RciqL’, ‘snqqg^fqgRqiqpEsfji,’, ‘q^ 
J'^qigraq’, — q# qiiq^qf qfqr%q% ? «frfq«ri<t^fqf ^ 
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I f ^ricqg- 

=^in=^i ! sTf'lm ?r: 

eCwi ! flfq ^mff% ! il 


qqgs^gcT-ifiRR 

qwqfl^^sq q^fq: >jfRq[%q^i?n%?^ ? t^wr qipqeiqi'q 


3fsrq'(%f^n?5i5^r ^-gceRiT: ? f r i a%7fsfq q? 

e%qn li\ 5qi=qgIJi I I%qq!qra; 5JfR: qi^qisfq f ? 
Rf?q^Fqiqcq?rR''m[f% — 


if<qqr?TqTR qiri^qqq; I 

q^rq^q^q^ 

WwtcTcf'qf%i[pqij; II 

351fWRI^qifOT{%q; I 
s{iqq:n% {q^RT^off 

q->n%?:|qf qissi^: || 

^qi %;qisfq r^- 

?fr ?qif raiiq^^^q i 

#|qi fiRq! Km ii 
goqr qirsiq ^K'^i 
gFtqqi==^TO*q?:r qgqi i 
gf^qqCr q-pqiqr: 

g^qjr%5f%^ II 

%qr% gi, q g qnqqqrq?:Ji;, ‘J7r^^f|q^fl$ttsT=qoTr 

fl ^ 5 q-wqi^f JicCqf^, qf rq?q<?T=5rr (I er, r g 
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^3 fief Hf tfr^rfioflf, ?f 

f m r%ir%?rji. I ffiRg^qr f| 

fRi%5F;?q?ri 3f^ fisf^^cT | 3f?f% 50 ^ g^i%- 

§ 1 % siJTiffHR ^TFqfqw sftr ^Tig^q^- 

^Tcfisfcq^ipH: 1 If wk: qjf 3rJTR^ mm 

fi!%^qR, I qR%?T =q cfe-iw^ ifW^^iRgoT soqqR fq^sq^ I 
qqiS^rqofqrqr TOq?fq^^I^qf: ^Fqqiiqi: Sffqqral^qil, l%%’5q 

qi%eq fqq^qq ffq cfiFsrqfqgsfi: ^fFfFRq:?qiqq: HFq5:n'qqin I 

1 %^ 5fn%aFq?f; wif^fsti sqiwiT— sffq 
Tqqtqn^?Ts?:«rqq%f f gcRr Rqfq- ? efegq qt Rqfq, §3:g^af;®i t 
3f?crfqqfg;, fc?q srqg; strct sqpfrg, 1 qi^ ^’sq-q, fq'sqfiiq'qf ri: ! 
q^fr?qT.qi ^55i?^n^q, 3fqqq^fi:r ! sriq =q qc ! qg^Hnq! 
3ff^5SiR!%qiq ^qqfqsffqr qMqrgtqmqi ^fqifqqes gflqtEqiqlfq 
f IS# fqfqjqq q? ? 3fMcfqf Rsriggf^^qiqg; i^qciiR i 
‘qqi% Hl*qs[q iqfqg^qHI qgff^’sgi^jtRqr; I%qf:’ I qgfitfqf 
f| q%cq^Woi qfliwq^ff^^if^qiioi Rqrq4 qqFqpqgfqq;^ ; 
qfiwi^q =q ^iqi^flq'qr^q (qfqqiq; ?e!g?Q5raqi% 1 Rir- 
qjfqqr liqRg; ‘3f{q?5[qcq?qi(§qiq^q 5 f;% gqteq-qi’, 

. r\*vt' A rs. fN fN »v M i*Si ifx rs 

‘Rq3:qfqiFqf3gFeRqi?qeq[qfPcT Rflf^qq flcf I R ff Hnf 
^5fqq iS'^er qw fqiwq' , ^R?q Hiwisqiej; li 


qfw^woiiq^l Rqq 3lf*qqiIEFiq5f =qqiH% I q3[qiqqqq; 
qrq?r: q;qq: sfqqqs %cFq q?qi%, m qq 'qj^crqpqiqiq; 
^qqifqpq 1 m 3 qfqr ^?Tqq=qqqri!^ 

%q?qi%qqg*q|qq qq^qrq fqlSrqq^ Sf^qq; 3j%qqsqifTqi ‘qqqifq 
gqg^qfi^ q qft q’sqqpqq: 1 q ^ qqqifq gqii'q q?q ^ ^i^fq^^q^li 
ffq'qiqq 


gif isnq 

qfq qqqqqqe^q^f^ 1 

=q^Rio| 

f qqiiW^fio^ j| 
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hhi i 5[|(^fiTO%5F:qT 

¥>i%iiq5rra^«ii i 

cTWFHR 5r^?I%q=fs m 

sqifDTOi ef ci^tCf ^ifq ^i^Rirq! 

^^rijff 5R^qr^cT?:R'^5n^ ii 

3T5J5[l%fiS=3qf%fI{%SF!{, cTig(*^R=?f%t cf^r 

gr, ^ CfOTn%5Tf^=5^[5fcrq 

sqjfO-qRf 

%cr^ ?:^'cff 

I 

V3 

i^RR R5Fi=f ^*1% qsgg^^rg^l'cff 

JTfi II 

J?«q#r2[Rr%=^i^fr- 

%t, iIFf«2Rf=H'5rf JT5l?R?fR. ^I3rq-cf[=q?i7R[^rvrf|%. 

^^I'cfr, Rcfi^^q^=qi5jg%-^gri%, tgF^?4=q»5qi^RfW 35519- 
i%5e(3 i^cig; i 

3TfIRf^ [%3:^9^9RIsr9 =^IcT'TO3r 
Sl^r^mfq ^ 5Fi5q5r^4 3f 991^5^ I 
SR^'TISR Rf9%cI9 

9^3RnqEri%qi9»R3:iq; ii 

3IIfRr?r F%?T9^9f=3l5f9q9qf qX^JiO^q;, =^'^^5fr‘9I^qRg^ , 
3n?iq =gi95KRr=sF;i5p^f^, 3!Tfii5frqr{=§:«r5#^?rqA:, <^,qf= 

?^S[519gr9[qr , gf9[5q=TrfI9?q^, 3519?cT3qi5^Rl% q[qg; , fi5qq^ 
SRtqi#^ q^3Rqqq%qi9fSR[r% ^€#393. — I| 

‘‘^rt te;” |i9 ^^\ qiTf%g: ciqr, 
3ipqqiT#9^ 5rq^3f9 ^5«?, 9 ^ 993 ? ?9?q^> sfRiRW^r- 
9iq%q 93i?9off; qi;(qft(9 f^f^l'cqw'r: 1 
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‘m TOI% JI f?ig- 

51? r%?tiT!irm%3 qtf§^'fR5r[% ^mqq hir- 

jjoirfif qR¥g€f qf^;’ i 3i4 g?i: 

»jg:: sr^qif #[=^w>^f 4[5R^«q, 

Rf#% efiggiTa'qRf^iqmq^^oq’ik ! H 

3il3Riq?fi f%q^ r3j<soiHK%qi(%i|?fig?q5i%i%pqr 3®5qra^ 
5r?I^3i^l SfRcRRIt ajq^Tqcff^RrlcIT , jfli^nilcIRLv 
Sf^fSiqilcT^ , Wqi%qi|cTJL , ^q fi?!%i{l|clij 5 31?oq WRI- 
R[% 3nfi5=?:i|^ifl#jq qisqfa qiiqjR: ^figqiip: 

^l^i<R%qjiqiqqwqigR5JT I #qRq2i:cT5^tisq qifq: ! 

q^qilciRraRR^ it sRiiq I IqqRiqqqRRgj^fe?: 

R%: e{'qfTRf%:, ?TS[q4RiTiq4 elRs^q^iq qi m gi«qRi%; 
3!|cTJfi%f# «ffTfii?;^?R^d'i5i5jciq; si'f^l<(=qrq'T3qn%: 
^'cSqjRRoi: 1 l%qqcTFcTRg^ — 

f'^iq Rqq'lRf [qi%qi: q;€w=qoSft%^- 

4f(s^F g'cTtqf^cirf i 

rici 4 qRi?w i%[%^q%: qXTqqp 

?ffq:fq(r% ! cTqtqairaf:^: (i 

qjfq^q 3W[q=q m qq^^r^ Pfq5g%>s, fqiicTft^ q^q^q^qiii^- 
qiFqqjRr^q^, Rfci; qf qm?^ i 

3Tf[ciRraR?iqqe^gR4; 

sTRi^ql 3Tfr41cip^?iMq; i 
3rqiHg?Tq?iqlqq^ =q g%: 

qiRn% ! qq qTtf^fq ?t%qicT; || 

??ipiqiiq; 3T|cT¥n%qiq ^#qi% — ggi^r, 

?Tq?c!qrR5r[qrt%oig.j ?rq^qfR«*qg’ , R^^r^rn.*, 3TlcrRf^?R^% i 

cTqif% ?f(qiRi^i=q?oT^q^eqij qq 3fi?P5i|4 
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SRq^fCr- 

^I^ol cq^% q?qf R^f;% 1 
f5fwr?p5ir:wir% I 

wil?rr mci5ci5i=w^0T?i5gn'nR§^ ! li 

1%^, siafsqifxqf sq# SJt^?T eiR^ J?W#I Bxq fTR^rg^ctf 

f #cTg; #qF:Ri^[=q?oT%qwitin— 

q^Rl% qr?^3q qRR: 

qqcq ^RTI% I gqqfcTq^Rf mR§3 ! 
frt^R^iqq ciq WJTltlcfqni^qi II 

qsi^c-ql ff ^fe^FRO^^qqg^RqR, mf 

^is^ra'qqgBRc^^ws^iRf i^Tjp, e'cnqr%ciif ®q: , M^c[i%gR nif^iRr 
%q i%|f3 1 fl, fqrtr^q qcT{?:^¥rfe§qqi- 

^fRfcfqi ^isqe^q^f Rqfi(=ciRqfq srps ^^ir, ftgqwRi%'^ 

g^^%tifq %eT: qR^iqqfs i ^ =^qf q;®f§qqffr^lwa 

cin%fR qf;{%^3;5rfI3^FfBB:— 

^4 qg: qjs^q 3 ?r- 

^qiRcR 3[r%OiqR!qpcT I 

9?# 

mm ^qri^qgDqi: n 

qpipqigqff^q qm q#'f% 1%^^:, q;?oipqJT%, aiJi^q 
^’qR'l??!iRfiWfeqq: i |q =qi3^R: glfqf r: siqW^^ ^i- 
qjRs^^rflxRiqrq: i cTiqg^, q^^i^iqi^quirq^R 

i^^RRiqsTR, 3fRRcTpqfi% afR?^ 

qf!^q??R?f q: I 3ltf qil^fegqqi, qi qq^q T^Blq:q}^q»4R =q 
3fl{q?g;~ 

ST mm ^33f!TR%qml 
5! =qiq^qqiq| siqRqm ;^Iii| :l;: ; 
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j|[Sf;m€ii5 ! gfR^Cfiirf ^?ipcf<s, 
wf^?o??sij?3 qR^TRq^l, 

qiO§cTJ?Dl^'i|, tflt'45RHl5f3?Sf^I? gf§f??, 3ffiI55g[^q?Tf|cTff^g> 

5rqcfR%, W4crf fraq^^fsqq;, '^'^ciifcT^f fipqqs^e^ratjqrwciFcTqr 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR.* 

My reviewer’s first complaint is that the differentiation of 
Vidya and Kola is hardly convincing. He does not give any 
reason to support this contention. The lines quoted from 
Sukranlti serves as an evidence only to prove the 
of the arts. They were never meant to support his definition. 
The reviewer misses the real import of it although it is quite 
clear. 

The reviewer next observes that the author doubts the 
existence of a person, Bharata by name. I may assure the 
readers that I have never doubted the existence of Bharata. 

The author’s criticism of A. K. Kumaraswami’s translation 
of Abhinaya Darpanam has elicited comment that it is not 
supported by adequate reasons. Pages 28, 29, 30 and 31 of the 
book disprove the reviewer’s statement. 

“ Mr. Nair’s assertive statement fails to carry conviction ” 
says the reviewer regarding the 450 years’ antiquity of this 
Kerala Art. While discussing the dates of Sankara Kavi and 
Vira Kerala Varma, the guru and uncle respectively of the 
author of ‘ Ramanattam the author quotes the Quilon inscrip- 
tion which mentions the date of Virakerala-Varma. The 
reviewer repudiates the author’s conclusion saying that the said 
inscription does not refer to the direct authorship of the Attak- 
katha. How could or why should the uncle mention the name 
of his nephew in this inscription and his works? The charge of 

in the quoting of this inscription is beside the 

point. 

The existence of an inscription in Orissa dated 1499 which 
tells US that ‘ Astapadl ’ was sung and danced there at that time 
is mentioned by the reviewer as an evidence to prove that 

* This is in connection with a Review by Mr. E. P. Radha- 
krishnan of a work “Attakkatha or Kathakali, a Critical Study” 
by Sri P. Krishnan Nair, Vyakarana-Sahitya Siromani, Junior 
Lecturer in Malayalain, University of Madras. No. 5, Madras 
University Malayalam Series, 1939, which was published in 
Volume XIII at page 348. 
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Astapadl had been in vogue in Kerala long before the 
‘ Krisnanattam ’ and ‘ Rfmanattam’ came into existence. 
Looking at the map of India we see that Bengal, the original 
homt oi Astapadi, &n6. Orissa are adjacent territories, while 
Malabar is far far away in the Southwest. How can this 
Orissa inscription prove that Astapadiyattam must have been 
in practice in Kerala in those years, unless Orissa and Malabar 
are proved to be identical? The author’s case is therefore 
strengthened by the manuscript evidence he has supplied, which 
unmistakably proves that ‘ Astapadiyattam ’ in Kerala is much 
later. 

It is generally accepted by scholars that the name 
‘Paraiyur’ in ‘ Cilappatikaram ’refers to North Parur in 
Travancore, The reviewer is quite free to have his own view 
on the subject but he must show sufficient reasons to prove the 
untenability of the accepted identification instead of dismissing 
it in a random remark. Nor has he any alternative suggestion 
to offer. 

The reviewer presumes to examine only the book proper 
but takes up a foot-note from the Prastavana for comment and 
finds fault with the expression of in preference to 

We are at a loss to understand the material difference 
between the two terms. If the reviewer recognises the autho- 
rity of Panini he should accept the sutra 

(5-1-121) which justifies the use of 
as more correct than 



REVIEW 

We are grateful to the Pudukottah Durbar for their kind 
presentation to us of Volume I and Volume II Part (1) of the 
Manual of the Pudukkottah State. These are revised editions 
prepared by Mr. K.R. Venkatarama Iyer, B.A., L.T., M.R.A.S., 
who has been specially deputed by the Durbar for the purpose. 
Some of the chapters of Volume I have been written by other 
scholars, viz., Mr. K. R. Srinivasa lyerandMr. T. S. Sundaram 
Iyer. Mr. K. Venkatarengam Raju, the Curator of the State 
Museum and Mr. N, P, Swaminatha Aiyar, State Archajologist 
have also rendered assistance. Volume I gives us an interesting 
account of the physical features, the ‘flora and fauna’ of the 
Pudukottah State and of the census statistics of its population. 
It gives also a detailed account of the various activities 
of the Pudukottah Administration especially in Education, 
Land Revenue Administration, etc., A perusal of Volume 
I will convince us of the great progress the State has 
attained since the glorious days of Sir A. Seshia Sastri, 
K.C.S.I. Volume II Part (1) gives the history of Pudu- 
kottah from ancient times and of the Tondaiman Rulers. 
Both the Volumes afford valuable proof of the industry and re- 
search of the editor Mr. K. R. Venkatarama Iyer and of those 
scholars who have assisted him in the work. The history of 
Pudukottah, as has been pointed out, is an epitome of the 
history of South India. We understand that “there are in 
the State vestiges of the oldest habitations of man, 
some of the oldest lithic records known in the South and towns 
and villages renowned in the oldest books of the Tamil 
language”. The authors of the Manual rightly hope that 
Pudukottah will continue to play a part worthy of its history 
and tradition in the New India that is in the making. 
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TERMS IN THE ASTADHYAYI 
K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, m.ox. 

Adyar Library 

Panini makes use of nearly 100 technical terms, some 
having been invented by him and others (probably a larger 
number) adopted from earlier works. The following have 
been defined by him. ' 

(1) 1. 1. 1; (2) gors 1. 1. 2; (3) 1. 1. 7; 

(4) sra^TTf^^M. 1. 8; (5) 1. 1. 9; (6) UW 1.1.11 ; 

(. ) 5 1.1.20; (8) Af 1.1.22; (9) 1.1.23; (10) ^12 1.1.24 

(11)^1.1.26; (12) 1.1.27; (13) aPTO 1.1.37; 

(14) 1.1.42; (1) 1.1.45 ; (16)^: 

1.1.60; (17-19) ^ 17 1.1.61; (20) 37^1.1.65; 

(21) 15*11.1.73; (22-24) 'Ici: 1.2.27; (25) 3^: 

1.Z28; (26) s?3^r5r: 1...29; (27) 1.2.30; (28) 

1.2.41; (29) 7^«rR7M.2.4-; (30) 1.2.43f ; 

(31) illf^7f^l.2.45f; (32) 7^^; 1.2.64; (33) 1.3.2; 

(34) ^ 1.4.3ff.; (35) 1.4.71f.; (36) ^ 1.4.10; 

(37) 5^ 1.4.1 If; (38) 1.4.13; (39) 7^ 1.4.14ff ; 

(40) *Pi;lA18ff; (41)717^*1*11.4.21; (42-^3) ^=7*Pl 

5757=777^ 1.4.22; (44) 3rTKR*l 1.4.24ff; (45) 77717*11.4.32; ff. 
(46) 71777 1.4.42; (47) 1.4.45 ; (48) ^ 1.4.49ff; 

(49) TkI? 1.4.54; (50) 1.4.56f; (51) 777^: 1.4.59; 

(52) 7f%; 1.4.60ff; (53) 7;^777?ft7; 1.4.83ff; (55) 7*?E^7 

1.4.99; (55) sTlfT^T*! 1.4.T00; (56-58) 777: 7®T7: ¥^7: 

,1.4.101; (59) 1.4.104; (60) 7f|7T 1.4.109; (61) 

317717*11.4.110; (62) fig: 2.1.52; (63) 7|^; 2.2.23; 

(64) 5*5; 2.2.29; (65) 377^7*1 2.3.48; (66) 7^;%: 

2.3.49; (67) 77757 3.1.92; (68) fM: 3.1.95; ,(69) 

3.2.110ff; (70) 55^ 3.2.11 Iff; (71) 3.2.1 14ff; (72) 

fe2 3.2.115ff; (73) 3.2.123ff; (74) Si^3.3.15ff; 

XIV— 34 
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(75) 3.3.139ff; (76) 3.3.161ff ; (77) ^3.3.162ff; 

(78) ^3.4.7ff; (79) 3.4.113; (80) 

3.4.114;" (81) 4.1.162; (82) PT 4.1.163ff ; (83) 

gspi: 4.1.172; (84) 3ni^5^8.1.2. 

Tiie meagreness of evidence renders it impossible to have a 
clear-cut division of the Sarnjnas into Paninian and non-Paninian 
and the authorship of many of these can be decided only by 
a good deal of further investigation. What is attempted here 
is only to examine the conclusions arrived at by Goldstucker 
regarding these and to give certain broad characteristics of 
Paninian terms which may help future attempts to distinguish 
these from the rest. 

tGoIdstiicker thinks that a solution to the above problem 
is contained in the rule ^Tin7ror5^(P. 1.2.53). Accord- 

ing to him this rule tells us what we should understand by 
the term ‘Samjna’ in Panini's grammar and thus helps us to mark 
Paninian terras off from others. He interprets it as follows > 

“Amongst these rules, one (1.2.53) referring to a subject 
touched on by him in a previous Sutra, says : “Such matter will 
not be taught by me, for it falls under the category of con- 
ventional terras, which are settled (and therefore do not require 
any rule of mine; literally: for it has the authority of a samjna 
or conventional term)”. To these words, Patanjali appends the 
following gloss : “When Panini speaks of conventional terms 
which he will not teach because they are settled, does he mean 
by this expression, such technical terms as ti, ghu, bha, and the 
like? No; for samjna is here the same as samjnana 'under- 
standing’ (i.e., a name which has a real meaning, that may be 
traced etymologically)”. And Kaiyata enlarges upon these 
words in the following strain : 

“The question of Patanjali is suggested by the rule of 
analogy. His answer is in the negative, because context itself 
has a greater weight tlian (mere) analogy." Now, though such 
terras as ti, ghu, bha, and the like, are settled terms, this 
circumstance would not have been a sufficient reason in an 
etymological work (like that of Panini) for leaving them 
untaught, for they have no etymology. ‘Understanding’ (as 
Patanjali paraphrases samjna) means mentally entering into, 

1. Panini, pp. 163ff. 
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understanding the component parts of a word (or it means the 
words which admit of this mental process.” )” 

From this he derives the following conclusions :— 

1. That his grammar does not treat of those Saminas 
or coventional names which are known and settled oiherwise. 

2. That this term samjna must be understood in our rule 
to concern only such conventional names as have an etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit 
of an etymology, but not to those which are merely grammati- 
cal symbols. 

4. That such terms as ti, ghu and bha, were known 
and settled before Panini’s grammar, but that, nevertheless, 
they are defined by Panini because they are not etymological 
terms. 


These conclusions of Goldstucker are based on a wrong 
interpretation of the rule and the Mahabhasya and Pradipa 
on it. The correct interpretations of these texts is as 
follows: — 

Pmiini : I 


By ‘tad’ he refers to the Yuktavadbhavasastra, i.e., the 
concord df gender and number of primary and derivative 
nouns and of attributes and substantives, regarding which he 
has already given two rules, namely 3^454 and 



(L .51-52). 


The first rule says that when a Taddhita affix is dropped by 
lup, then the gender and number of the Taddhita word which 
has thus been derived agree with those of the original word 
e.g., qsi^Rf 5Rqd qHTST: I 


The second says that the number and gender of such 
derivatives are the same as those of the latter but not when 

expressing Jati, e.g., ^but JTPT'. when jali is 

expressed). 

The view contained in these two rules is in fact not 
Panini’s, but that of some of his predecessors. Kasika there- 
fore has on P. 1.4.41 the remark : 

I mi 'STR*! I 
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Pauini thinks that no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
regardin'^ gender and number which more or less depend on 
usage, and refutes the view of his predecessors in the next rule. 

“Thisi concord of gender and number, of primitive and 
derivative nouns, and of attributes and substantives, need not 
be taught (or approved) because it has the authority of sarn- 
jna (or conventional term or idiom). 

The agreement between the number and gender of the 
nouns and attributes; of primary and secondary words formed 
by the sufiix i eing dropped, is not an approved syntax. The 
gender and number of particular derivatives or adjectives are 
not blind iy to be fixed by the primary words or the governed 
substantives; but it is a matter more or less of usage or idiom: 
and n > hard and fast rule can be laid down for it. Thus the 
word ‘wife’ has the form of masculine plural, but is always 
applied to female singular; similarly SflTs ‘water’ is always 
feminine plural in form; so also Wb Ws, This Sutra, 

therefore, modifies the former Sutras, and leaves the whole 
question of syntactic agreement to be decided by usage and 
idiom.” 

In Panini’s grammar ‘Sarnjna’ usually (when formed with 
the Karana-an) means a technical term; but, since the problem 
of technical terms has no relation whatsoever to the subject 
at issue here, namely, the concord of gender and number 
of derivative and primary words, it is here taken as ending 
with the Bhava an, i.e , as an abstract noun meaning cognition 
or, to be more clear, understanding by convention. It is true 
that this Pada in the beginning deals with some technical terras 
and the meaning of samjna which one understands 1 ere from 
the context, is ‘a technical term’; but since the meaning decided 
by the context does not have any bearing on the subject dealt 
with in the Sutra and since Samarthya, i.e., the potence or the 
indicative power of the words (one of the six factors given by 
Jaimini,2 which fixes the meaning of a word in a given passage 
in accordance: with its bearing on the subject which is at issue) 
has greater weight than Prakarana, i.e., the context, Samjna is 
here interpreted not as ‘a technical term’ but as ‘Sampratyaya’, 

1. Vasu, Trans, of the S. Kaumudi, Vol. 1 , pp. 725-726. 

2, See Sutra 5.3.14 V ^ 
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i.e., Rudhi or convention. What Panini means is this. The 
gender and number of a word are more or less inattersi of 
usage and the efforts of even competent grammarians to fix 
them cannot turn out successful. In such instances as 
JJWP etc., the number or gender of the 
adjective is justified by convention, i. e., Rudhi. Hence, in 
Panini’s view, there is no need to assume such a nominal 
adjective as a derivative which has preserved the gender or 
number of the original word. Panini thus differs from his 
predecessors on this point. All this is made clear by Kaiyata 
who explains the Mahafahasya on this Sutra — 

mi — 

as folio v¥s — 

I i efwftrg i i 

I cT5T qsqiq'i ?:r!: wqj: — 

mi >^4 i ^ ^ 

3ii^ g g'lfq^rcT 

JT qgjsq: It 
Nagesa: 

3iq*iq; ^sr^qq | q?ls5P=ci| i 

srcftf^qi*noqqqj|qqt«fqq^?q|q9nf... il 

The question of Patanjali is not, as Goldstiicker thinks, 
suggested by the rule of analogy, but by the Paribhasa 

ffqqiffqqqt: q;(qe5T9?q: i 

According to this Paribhasa the expression q?tT in 
Panini’s grammar can mean only technical terms. Why 
Patanjali instances only such terms as ft, 1, q, etc., will be 
presently made clear. Goldstiicker’s explanation of Patanjali’s 


1. Cf. the statement which one 

very often comes across in tlie various commentaries on Panini ; 
cf. also such words as ; ^RT;, etc. given by Kaiyata. 
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answer ( “a. name which has a real meaning, that may be traced 
etymologically”) is against the Pradipa and Udyota which 
interpret Samjnana as and since the word here ends in 

a Bhavapratyaya it is evidently wrong also. He mistrans- 
lates Kaiyata’s and by ‘analogy' and ‘context’ 

respectively. The meanings of these two words are so well 
established as not to admit of any misinterpretation. Nagesa 
gives their unequivocal equivalents as M'bt'JI! Above 

all, Gol'lstiicker clearly forgets that the topic dealt with in 
the Sutra is far from having any relation to the problem of 
the technical terms. We have, therefore, to find a solution 
for this problem of the Sarnjnas not in this Sutra, nor in 
the Mahabhasya etc., on it, but elsewhere as shown below. 

I think we shall not be wrong if, according to Patanjali's 
oft-repeated statement! I ^ ^ 

I we decide that all such mono.syllabic terms as ti, 
ghu, bha, ghi, etc., are the inventions of Panini whose object 
it is to secure brevity to the largest extent. The very fact that 
Patanjali instances only such terms as being understood 
primarily by Samjna in Panini’s work points to this conclusion. 
Macdonell also seems to hold a similar view when he says ; 
“2Those of Panini’s terms which are real words, whether they 
describe the phenomenon as sam-asa ‘compound’ or express a 
category by an example, as dvi-gu (two-cow) ‘numeral com- 
pound’, are probably all borrowed from predecessors. Most of 
his technical terras are arbitrary groups of letters resembling 
algebraic symbols.” In the Mahabhasya on P. 1.2.53., Patan- 
jali instances ti, ghu, bha, etc., as Krtrimasariijnas; and the 
suggestion that these are invented by Panini is transparent in it. 

As regards the Mahasamjnas there is no safe criterion to 
decide their authorship. Probably most of them are borrowed 
by Panini from his predecessors. But it must be noted that 
the adoption of these instead of simpler terms like ti, ghu, bha, 
etc., has various purposes. In certain cases it is to teach that 
what has been denoted by them must be in accordance with 
their respective etymological meanings. This is clearly borne 
out by such statements of Patanjali as the following: — 


1 . See the Mahabhasya oft P. 1 . 1 .22, 26, 32, etc. , 

2. A Sanskrit Grammar, Introduction, p. 9. 


( 

j 

I 


: 
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eir I RfT m ^ i jrct 

qrag- ? fl eirfROTR i ^rqr: ^ <^cr?JT^5r;iqr- 

3?^efT q«ii — ^qrq^s^q? I! 

JiicfR i %m ^ m «?cTt si i 

qrfig; f I cI5r fffS!!!; gfiqi: f^OUpcJI^Sfrflj;- 

w T%I^er — nlsiwgf# Wcf I 
5II?nsf]{^ =f(cT: glsTTruf^ II 

# ftfcft eff %q% | 'q snq q^ q I 

^cl If HfiqipJlR I Ciq qf9n: Hfiqi: qRH 

^^W^isrqq^— ajsqqQfl W f%I^cT — Rsqiqq^# JRqq fl%4 || 

The definition of a few others is intended by Panini to 
point out his difference from his predecessors in regard to 
them. For instance he defines Karmadharaya as 

Qqiqif^qSfOT: qj^qRq:” in order to bring those compounds under 
the category of Tatpurusa. His predecessors seem to have 
regarded the Karmadharayas as a separate class. The Brhad- 
devata, though much later than Panini, preserves an earlier 
grammatical tradition when it says : 

%sjts^S5qq'tqrq; qi^qifq <?q ^ | 

'Tsgqfa J qgfcTfg^; li 

it is not clear what evidence Goldstticker has got to adduce 
that Panini is the first to employ the term Karmadharaya in the 
sense stated by him. 

1 . 1 . 1 . 22 . 

2. 1.1.26. 

3. 3.1.1. 

4. There are also some more instances where Patanjali 
repeats tliis. 

5. Cf. the Prakriyasarvasva: 

fqlqqr qqrT^ft q i 

qq shirt: i 

Samasaprakarana (Adyar Library Ms. 21. Q* 3). 

Vide Dr. C. Kunhan Raja’s Introduction to the Prakriya 
Sarvasva, Madras University Sanskrit Series, p. 12. Panini, p. 167. 
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There are yet a few other Mahasamjfias, e.g., Udatta, 
Anudatta, Svarita, Samhita, etc., which are undoubtedly 
borrowed by Panini from earlier phonetical treatises and 
whose definitions in the Astadhyayi are only to acquaint the 
Mandabuidhi, i.e., one who has not studied the Pratisakhyas or 
the Siksas with their meaning. Commenting on P. 1.2.32 
Patanjali says: 

cr^ r 

Later commentators and the Samjnaiastra. 

It is perhaps deserving of mention here that the question 
whether this Samjnasastra teaches something new which is not 
known otherwise, i. e , Apiirvavidhi, or only seeks to restrict 
the meanings of these terms which are otherwise known, i.e., 
Niyamavidhi, receives serious attention in later commentaries. 
Bhattoji Difcsita thinks that it is a Niyamasastra. In the 
Sabda-kaustubha he says: 

This has the support of the following Vakyapadiya: — 

I 

According to Nagesa, it is a Vidhisastfa. In the Lagbu- 
sabdendusekhara he says : 

That these terms have only their technical meanings in 
Panini’s grammar is only a general rule ; in a few exceptional 
cases their ordinary meanings have also to be accepted, justifi- 
cation for this being found in the maxim 

In his commentary on P, 1.1.22 Patanjali says: 

q qqi aqi 1 i arsqqiiq 

1. P. 86, Chaukhamba edition. 

3 . Vol. I, p. 55 {Klli Sanskrit Series). 
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I #5[rRq 5TIIIIH- I ^§K 

I Cfqi ePTSRrlH ^^CTRfa f f%r ^iqgfl I 
a^trs =t[RqjTF%Hq% I ?riq’i; I 

q5S[%?^fi^qowq^j:q: I ci4TiVF^iS(Ww:iqr%% 

15l%qfw=FRqHf I I qfw^iqa^tr^ =ttq2iq%§^f^ I 


THE CONCEPT OF PRAMADA IN SANATSU- 
JATIYAM 

BY 

‘ “T. S. S. ” 

The Vedanta philosophy of Sanatana Dharma abounds in 
passages interpreting the many-sided problems of Life and 
Death that confront every human being every minute. But no 
other book than the Sanatsujatiyam presents a more clear, com- 
prehensive and complete comment on the question of Death. 

Dhrtarastra, the blind king of the Kurus and father of the 
hundred Kaurava brothers, after having tasted enough of the 
bitterness of defeat at the hands of the Pandavas and lost all 
his sons, lost also his mental tranquillity and became very 
uneasy. Just at that time Vidura returned from his long pilgri- 
mage and seeing Dhrtarastra unhappy, decided to give him 
some advice to enable him to renounce once for all the worldly 
attachment and^attain eternal Bliss. Accordingly, Vidura ex- 
plained among other things that the world is unreal, that all lives 
are short indeed, and that the only truth is the Self. It is strange, 
but nevertheless true, that there is an inexplicable natural long- 
ing in the mortal man to comprehend and realise the Supreme 
Immortal Absolute Atman. If man’s natural desire is to realise 
that Supreme Entity, what prevents him from attaining it? 
It is avidya or cosmic nescience that throws him headlong into 
the ocean of miseries. Atma-Vidya or the knowledge of the 
Self alone has power to destroy all miseries of a deluded life. 

(^Chhandogya Upanisady, One who realises 
the Atma crosses over the gulf of miseries. 

So, when Dhrtarastra heard his words, he became so 
impressed with his advice that he, realising that the highest 
aim of life is the realisation of Atma, decided to study under 
Vidura and thereupon requested Vidura to enlighten him fully 
on the supremely transcendental subject of Brahmavidyd. 

Vidura was glad that his few words effected so much 
change in the mentality of his blind brother. But Vidura 
pleaded his inability to comply with the request of Dhrtarastra 
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to enlighten him on the subject of inasmuch as he 

had no right to teach such a highly recondite Sastraic subject of 
as he was born of a Sudra woman. He, there- 
fore, wanted to delegate the laudable task to more competent 
and proper hands and recommended the name of Sanatsujata, 
“The Eternal Boy.” Vidura, thereafter, thought of the 
“ Eternal Boy ” and he appeared. 

Sri Sanatkumara’s august presence itself was a source of 
never-failing inspiration and encouragement to king Dhrta- 
rastra. He felt, as it were, that wisdom had dawned on his 
mind which had been till then hazy with confused ideas. He 
thought that the best days of his life began only when Vidura 
spoke to him on the eternity and immutability of the Para- 
matma and the transient nature of all objects of mundane 
existence. His heart “was saturated with joy at Vidura’s bene- 
volent sincerity of heart. It might be remembered that Dhrta- 
rastra had already floundered enough in the ocean of miseries 
and so longed for emancipation once for all from the 
bondage of samsara. This thirst for liberation is the prime 
requisite of a true aspirant for Atma-Vidya. Only when the 
mind is cleansed of all impurities like desire, resentment etc., 
is it possible to gain a true perception of the 

Truth. 

So, Dhrtarastra, very anxious to learn the Truth, request- 
ed Sri Sanatkumara to bless him with the Supreme Knowledge 
(cRnr f “They say” he said, “that you preach to the world 
the theory of the non-existence of death. But the Devas and 
the Asuras practised strict continence (Brahmacarya) in order 
to free themselves from the shackles of death. Which of 
these two facts is right?” The Chhandogya Upanisad tells us 
that Indra and Virocana believed in the existence of death and 
with a view to avoiding it practised Brahmacarya. If there 
existed nothing as death there would not have arisen any neces- 
sity for the Devas and the Asuras to take to Brahmacarya. 
So thought Dhrtarastra, who asked Sanatkumara to explain to 
him whether death existed or not. The “Eternal Boy” was 
pleased at his query and gave out his reply — a reply intended 
not only for the enlightenment of the blind king but also for 
the benefit of the entire ‘blind’ humanity whose real nature is 
shrouded in the utter darkness of Avidya or nescience. Some 
believe that there is death and hope tg escape its cruel hands by 
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the performance of Vaidika karmas. These people do not 
realize that the deathless state is not one attainable by karmas. 
But there are some others who believe that nothing but the 
supreme Atman is real, and totally deny the existence of death 
for Him. These persons recognize the absolute nature of the 
Imperishable Supreme Brahman. Sanatkumara began to explain 
to the king the philosophy of death because he knew that the 
subject on hand was so recondite, subtle and abstruse that any 
superficial knowledge would lead the latter into a maze. He 
said that the theory of the existence or non-existence of death 
dated from the time of creation. Some were of the opinion 

that death was synonymous with (%) the erroneous identifica- 
tion of the perishable body with the Immortal Soul. But he 
himself preferred to equate it with the still more anterior lapse 
from the perception of Brahma which was responsible for this 
erroneous identification, and the miseries of birth and death 
consequent thereon. The state of oneness with the Para 
Brahma, according to him, was the state of deathlessness. The 
concept of Pramada as entmciated by Sri Sanatkumara may 
thus be illustrated : Ordinarily the word Pramada is used to 
signify “mistake”. We say that through Pramada a man 
mistakes a rope for a snake. Sanatkumara points out that this 
mistaken perception of a snake in the rope is traceable to a still 
earlier mistake, namely, the non-perception of the rope. That 
is, the non-perception of the rope is the first or causal mistake ; 
the perception of the snake is the second or subsequent mistake. 
Sanatkumara prefers to use the word Pramada for the first 
mistake. In Vedanta phraseology, the first mistake is known 
as Avar ana and the second as Viksepa. 

Here Sanatkumara substantiated his arguments by advert- 
ing to the war between the Suras and the Asuras. Who are 
Suras and Asuras? Those indulging in sensuous pursuits with- 
out attempting to know their real nature are Asuras. 

{mi ^ Those who enjoy trans- 

cendental joy in the Atraa, which resides in the chamber of 

their hearts are Suras. 5r% Xhe 

orthodox commentators consider the above story as an eulogis- 
tic remark to point out the omnipotence, the omni- 

presence and the omniscience of Brahman. The Asuras in 
their war with the Devas were defeated due to their ignorance 
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of the knowledge of Brahma and their attachment to sensual 
materialism. But the Suras, inasmuch as they comprehended 
the Supreme Spirit, emerged victorious and glorious. 

In fact, death ne\"er pounces on its victims nor pierces 
them with sharp claws like a tiger; for death has no form or 
shape. Ordinary people identify Yama with death. And the 
Puranas narrate how Savitri, the chaste and dutiful wife of 
Satyavan, met Yama in physical form, pleaded for the life of 
her husband and at last won it from him. It may be unneces- 
sary to consider here whether Satyavan was a ‘'historicar’ 
person but the story is Koif allegorical in the sense that we need 
import anything more than the literal sense. The God of death 
has a form and the soul leaving the body has also a form and 
the story has to be taken as literally true. This is not disputed 
by Sanatkumara. He only says that the God of Death is not 
really as deathly as the death of Pramada about which he is 
talking. But it is not this Death that Sanatkumara here speaks. 
It may be pointed out that here and throughout S an atsuj a Hy am 
Sri Sanatkumara harps on the sole string oi Advait a and 
strictly warns us against falling into the hands of Pramada, 

(JIFPC) the Real Death. The ignorant think that Yama, the 
God of death, is a cruel god. The Acarya says that he is not 
as they take him to be, but on the other hand, he metes out 
justice according to the Punya~Papa (virtue or vice) of man 
and leads him on the right path, and thus justifies the appella- 
tion of Dharma Raja. 

So, it is clear that Pramada alone was death. We shall 
now consider its modus operandi. This Pramada, this “death” 
starts with Egoism and then Desire. In the Bhagavadglta 
Arjuna puts the question to his Divine Charioteer : “What 
prompts a man to commit sin even against his will ?” Sri 
Krsna answers : “That is desire. That is anger. That is the 
product of the quality called 

In this world almost all thinking beings are swayed by desire to 
secure pleasures. It is desire that induces them to action. If 
there is any obstacle to their getting the desired objects this 
desire takes the shape of anger towards that obstacle. Anger 
produces confusion and deprives them of their power of dis- 
crimination The state of equanimity is impossible of 

attainment by a deluded man ; he mistakes the forbidden path 
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to be the right path. Those who are under the devastating 
influence of ignorance (Ajnana) with its multi-faces like 
egoism, desire, anger, etc. j fall an easy prey to the God of 
death. After death they pass to the yonder world where they 
stay till their karmas are exhausted. Again, they take their 
birth in this world. And the senses hold their sway over them 
according to their karmas. They become, as it were, their 
servants and following in their foot-steps revolve in the 
Samsaric cycle of births and deaths- That is, not having 
realized the true nature of they flounder in the sea of 

Samsdra, dashed recklessly hither and thither against the rocks 
of desire, anxiety, etc. 

The next point dealt with by the heavenly Acarya is that 
Karma is the cause of the Samsaric cycle of births and deaths. 
Our Scriptures' say that Karma is intended for puri- 

fying the mind and that it should be performed without attach- 
ment to the fruits thereof. If one does an act with a view to 
enjoying its fruits he becomes irrevocably bound to Karma and 
its resultant pleasures and pains and is thereby prevented from 
crossing the ocean of Mrtyu-Samsara. Why should the desire 
for the fruits of Xorma entangle him in the cobweb of Sam- 
sdra? The Acarya explains that the man who mistakes the 
body, etc., to be the Atma is at once deluded into the belief that 
much real pleasure is derivable from enjoying sense-objects. 
Just as the blind man stumbles on ruts, pits and on ground 
covered with thorns and brambles, the man without discrimina- 
tion rambles about and tumbles down in his search after 
sensuous pleasures. This unrestricted desire for sensuous 
pleasures is like an intoxicant to the Indriyas or senses. The 
man unattached to sensuous pleasures is immune from the evil 
influence of the senses; and these senses, on the other hand, 
turn their attention inzyardj where resides the Atma and as a 
consequence delusion is destroyed. But the man attached to 
sensuous pleasures is ever in the danger zone ready to collapse 
at any moment; the senses in his case do not go inward but 
wander about in search of more and more pleasures and the 
more their store of pleasures the greater their desires grow and 
the farther the Truth recedes. Wisely did Bhagavan Manu 
say: "By enjoying desire Kama becomes insatiable even as fire 
increases more and more with havis, i.e., oblations” (Manu 
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Thus, so long as man retains relationship with the sense- 
objects known as Sabda, Sparsa, etc., (sound, touch, ete,) his 
miserable condition in the ever-recurring cycle of births and 
deaths becomes a fixed necessity. For, his kinship with the 
unreal objects born of ignorance or Avidya makes him lose his 
inherent lofty Brahmic state and mercilessly makes him experi- 
ence the bitter fruits of transient misery-giving pleasures of the 
senses {Kamini, Kdncana, &tc.) When these take permanent 
abode in his mind they invite their other friends to settle with 
them. No wonder he is inextricably caught in their net and is 
made to dance to their tunes. Need we say that he will be 
subjected to the severest forms of tyranny at their cruel hands? 
Enamoured of the objects of /fawa, youths stray from the 
right path and are enmeshed in the maze of Mr f yu (dezth). 
But, on the other hand, the wise equanimous men find amidst 
the fleeting transient world, their eternal state of beatific bliss. 
These souls alone are called valiant (dhlras). How do these 
dhirds conquer death and extricate themselves from the grip of 
Sarnsara} They consider the sense-objects as unstable, unclean 
and misery-ridden and spurn them and treat them with the 
utmost contempt that they rightly deserve. They cleanse iheir 
minds of the impurities of Kama. They thus become the 
Mrtyu of the Mrtyu, the devourer of death. He who destroys 
sensual desires by his discrimination (Viveka) becomes himself 
the slayer of death; he alone is really learned; he alone is 
clever; he alone has rightly understood himself. 



VEDIC STUDIES 


BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Section I. 

THE ACT OF TRUTH IN THE RGVEDA 
(Continued from page 236, Vol. XIV) 

The word apihitdni in pada c seems, in spite of the plural 
number and neuter gender, to be an attribute of the masculine 

singular noun urvam in b (see the translation of Ludwig), I 

therefore believe that urvant has the force of the plural, and 
translate it as ‘caves'. Geldner, on the other hand, supplies 

the word ‘treasures’ after apihitdni, and translates padas cd as 
‘die mit einem Stein verschlossenen (Schatze) freigegeben wie 
die aufgebrochene Erde’. 

Regarding the mention of horses in connection with the 
prison of the cows, compare 10,108,7 [ay am nidhih sarame 

adribudhno gobhir asvebhir vasuhhir nyrstah) in which the 
Panis inform Sarama that the treasure within the mountain was 
‘ornamented with horses, cows and wealth’. 

I I I 

Regarding the expression ksds tatrdand, compare ksamd 

bhindantah in 4, 2, 16 explained above. I look upon tatrdand 
as nominative dual (masculine), and not (as Geldner does) as 
an epithet of ksdh. 

(45) 1,100,4; so ahgirobhir ahgirastamo bhud 

vrsa vrsabhih sakhibhih sakha sanj 
rgmibhir rgmi gatubhir jy^tho 

i { i 

marutvan no bhavatv indra uti[j 
“He, the strong one, became with the strong Angirases the chief 
Ahgiras, a friend with the friends, a chanter with the chanters, 
the best with the songs— may Indra accompanied by the Maruts 
come to us with his help”. 
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Pada d is the refrain and occurs at the end of the first 

I I 

fifteen verses ot this hymn. The expression gatubhir jyesikah 
has been explained differently as ‘dutch forderung der vorzii- 
glichste’ (Ludwig) , ‘unter den Wegen der Beste’ ( Geldner, 
RV. Ueber.), ‘der Sanger bester’(GRASSMANN), andas gatubhih 
gatavyebhyah stotavyebhyo ‘pi jyesthah atisayena stotavy ah 

(Sayaiia). The reference in rgmibhir rgmi and gatubhir 
jyesthah is to the spells of truth of the Ahgirases and of Indra, 

(46) 4, 17, 10: ayam srnve adha jayann uta ghnann 

1 I I 11 

ayam uta pra krnute yudha gahj 
' i ! ‘ ' 1 I i‘ 

yada satyam krnute manyum indro 
I, I I 

visvam drlhani bhayata ejad asmatjl 

“He is well-known as conquering and smiting, and he drives 
forth the cows by means of a fight. When Indra makes a 
spell of truth, all solid (mountains or forts) move from fear 
of him”. 

I 1 

satyam manyum=satyam mantram or spell of truth; com- 
pare satyo manyuh in 2, 14, 14 explained above. Regarding 
the use of the verb kr with words denoting ‘spell’, compare 4, 

II ■ I I I 

16, 20: eved indr ay a vrsabhaya vrsne brahm&karma ‘we have 

thus made a spell for the strong excellent Indra’, and 10, 39, 
I I 

14: etani vam stoniam asvinav akarma ‘this hymn, O Asvins, 
we have made for you’. 

visvam drlham-~3.\l solid things; that is, all solid moun- 
tains or forts. The meaning of padas cd is, ‘when Indra utters 
a spell of truth, even the solid mountains become, by virtue of 
the spell, mobile, that is, are hurled afar and shattered’. 
Sayana and other exegetists however understand manyu as 
‘anger’,1 and translate pada d as ‘everything, fixed and moving, 
feels afraid of him’. 

I r I I 

(47) 7, 75, 7 : satya satyebhir mahati mahadbhir 

II II 

devi devebhir yajata yajatraihj 

I i i 1 

rujad drlhani dadad usriyanam 

I ]" I , 

prati gava usasam vavasanta] | 

1. Geldner (RV. Ueber.) interprets manyu as Eifer here. 
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“The utterer of (spells of) truth, the great, divine, worshipful 
(Usas), with the (Ahgirases), utterers of (spells of) tru&, 
great, divine and worshipful, shattered the solid (mountain- 
prisons) and gave the cows. The cows lowed towards Usas”. 

■ I . . 

This verse is addressed to Usas, who is angirastama 
‘chief Angiras' in verse 1 of this hymn: angirastamd pathy a 
ajtgah and in 7, 79, d : vi divo devl duhitadadhaty angirastama 

sukrte vasuni; and it represents her as shattering the mountain 
and freeing the cows in the company of the Ahgirases who are 

referred to by the epithets satyehhih, mahadbhih, devaih and 
yajatrath. 

Usas is similarly associated with the Angirases in 6, 65, 5: 

ida hi ta uso adrisano gotra gavam ahgiraso grnanti explaine<i 

II I I J 

above, and in A, S\, A\kuvit sa devlh sanayo navo vayamo 
, , , I , ,1,1 I ‘ I . . 'L I 

babhuyad usaso vo adya\ yend navagve angtre dasagve saptdsye 

revati revad Usa ‘O Dawns, goddesses, is your way now old or 
new, is it (the same) as ye followed with wealth, O ye rich 
ones, when ye dawned on Navagva, Ahgira, Dasagva and 
Saptasya’?! But while verses 10, 138, 1 ; 7, 76, 4; 4, 3, 11 ; 4, 1, 
13; etc., explained above, make out that the Dawn, like the 
sun and the cows, was imprisoned in the mountain-prison of 
Vala and was freed, by means of spells of truth, by the Angi- 
rases, Indra and Brhaspati, verses 7, 79, 3 and 7, 75, 1 and 7 
(and 6, 65, 5 and 4, 51, 4 also?) make out that Usas too was 
associated with the Ahgirases when they rent the mountain and 
freed the imprisoned cows. Similarly, Usas is said to have 
been produced by the Ahgirases and to have opened the doors 


1. The words navagva, ahgira and dasagva have the force 
of the plural and denote the Navagvas, Ahgirases and Dasagvas 

respectively. The word saptSsya denotes either Brhaspati (this 
is the opinion of Geldner in RV. Ueher. who calls attention to 4, 

I I . I ., 1 I 

50, 4 : brhaspatih . . . sapt&syas iuvijato ravena which has been 
explained above), or, more probably, the group of priests known 

as ‘seven bards’, sapta vtpr&h. 

Lotwig and Grassmanm (Wdrierbuch and RV. Oeber) 
however regard saptdsye as an epithet of dasagve. 
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of the solid mountain-prison in 7, 79. 4: mad uso radho 
asmabhyam msva y^at stotrhhyo arado grnana[ ySm tvd 
jajnur vrsabhasya ravena vi drlhasya dltro adrer aurnoh^ 
us that amount of wealth which thou, being praised,* gavest to 
thy praisers (the Ahgirases), O Dawn, whom they produced 
by means of a roar (like that) of a bull - thou didst open the 
doors of the ^solid mountain (-prison)" xvhere the expression 
vrsabhasya ravena refers to the spells of truth employed by the 
Ahprases. Compare also^ 4, 51, 2: ^ vraj^sya tUaso 

dvarocchantir avranc chucayah pavak&h ‘the clear bright 
Dawns, drawning, opened the doors of the dark stable’ and 
1, 92, A, jyotvr vikuasmad bhuvanaya krnvaH gkvo nLrajU 

vy usa avar tamah ‘Making light for all the world, Usas has 
opened the dark stable and (set free) the cows’. 

The epithet used in the above verse to denote 

the Ahgirases signifies ‘utterers of (spells of) truth’; and 

hence the epithet indicates that Usas too was an utterer 
of spells of truth, and that, like the Ahgirases. she too em- 
ployed such spells for rending the mountain and delivering the 
cows. 

(48) 7, 75, 1 : vy usa avo diviji rtena- 

viskrnvana mahimanam agatl 

I . , 1 I I * 

apa druhas tama avar ajustam 
ahgirastama pathya ajigahij 

“Usas, daughter of Heaven, has, by means of a (spell of) 
truth, opened (the doors of the mountain-prison) ; she has 
come, making manifest her greatness. She has opened the 
hated malignant dark (cave) ; the chief Ahgiras has awakened 
the paths". 

! i 

In pada a, vyavah which is a transitive verb, has no ob- 
ject to govern ; and I have therefore supplied the words drlhLya 
durah here on the analogy of 7, 79, 4: zn drlhasya duro adrer 
aurnoh. Alternatively, one can supply the word tawoA; com- 
pare 1, 92, 4: gavo na vrajam vy ^3 avar imtah cited above. 
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Sayana derives from the root ‘to dwell’ and 

explains it as vyaucchat vibhamm krtavati; Grassmann trans- 
lates pada a as ‘rechtzeitig’ brach hindurch die Himmelstochter’ 
and Ludwig as ‘aufgegangen ist Usas rait der richtigen zeit’. 

“Awakened the paths” =made the paths come into use; 

druhah, in c, is probably neuter accusative plural ; see Oldenberg, 
RV. Noten. It can also be regarded as genitive singular refer- 
ring to Vala (cp. 1,11 4: apa druho mdnusasya duro vah) in 
which case pada c would mean, ‘She opened the hated dark 
cave of the malignant Vala’. 

! I I I 

(49) 4, .51, 7; ta gha ta bhadra usasah purasur 

I r ■ 

abhistidyumna rtajatasatyahj 

yasv Ijanah sasamanL ukthal 

I i‘ I I 

stuvan chatnsan dravinam sadya apa|| 
“These beautiful Dawns of surpassing radiance were formerly 
bom from the (spell of) truth and were utterers of spells of 
truth, from whom, the sacrificer, performing the work with 
hymns, singing and praising, received wealth immediately”. 

rtajatasatydh is a karmadharaya compound of rtajata and 
safya; the former term refers to the Dawn being born as a 
result of the spells of truth employed by the Ahgirases, etc., and 
the latter, to the Dawn herself, after being born, uttering spells 
of trath with the Angirases in order to liberate the cows, etc. 

Gledner’s interpretation of rtajatasatyah as ‘die rechtzeitig 
geborenen und zuverlassigen’ (RV. Ueber.), is, like those of 
Ludwig (‘von ausz der heiligen ordnung entspringenden wahr- 
haftigkeit’ ) , of Hillebrandt in Lieder d. RV. (‘wahrhaft 
kraft heiliger Ordnung’), and of Grassmann in his Worter- 
buch (‘das durch heiliges Werk entsprossene Gebet wahr 
machend’), not satisfactory. 

■■ ■ ■ i. ■' ■ I f 

(50) 7, 90, 4: ucchann usasah sudina aripra 

' . f . 1 

uru jyotir vmdur didhyanahj 

gavyam cid urvam usijo vi vavrus 

f I I I 

tesam ana pradivah sasrur apahj| 

“The unblemished Dawns that bring good days dawned ; uttering 
spells (of truth), they disopvered the great light. The Usijs 
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opened the cave of the cows; there flowed forth for them the 
Waters of old”. 

I 

Regarding dUhyandh, see 4, 50, 1 explained above; it 
seems here to be an epithet of the Dawns, uru jyotih is the 
sun; compare 7, 78, 3; ajljanant suryam yajnam aqnlm 

I I 1 . I 

apacmamtamo ag&d ajustam tesam=fesam arthaya; see 6, 22, 

3 explained above. The meaning of anu pradivah is not 
certain. 

I I . I I 

( 5 1 ) 1 u, 37, 2 : sa ma satyoktih pari patu visvato 

dyava ca yatra tatanann ahani cal 
visvam anyan m visate vad ejati 

1 I , t I 1 

visvahapo visvahodeti suryah|j 

"May this spell of truth protect me on all sides where heaven 
and earth stretch and days stretch: ‘All others that move, rest; 
the Waters (move) always, the sun moves up always’ ”. 

The spell of truth referred to in pada a seems to be the 
statement contained in padas c d. The meaning of padas a b 
is : in all places where there are earth and sky, on all days, may 
the following spell of truth protect me on all sides. 

Like AV. 4, 18, 1 explained above, this verse too contains 
a spell for the purpose of conferring protection. Compare 
Sayana’s explanation : sa satyoktih tat satya-vacanam ma main 
vi^vatah sarvatah paripatu pariraksatu] yaya satyoktya yatra 
yasmin dese dyava ca prthivi ca dyava-prthivyau ahani ratrayas ca 
tatanan atanvan tatra visvam sarvam anyad bhuta-jatam ejati 
kampate visvaha sarvada apas ca syandante visvaha sarvada 
suryas codeti sa satyoktir mam paripatv ity arthah. Geldner’s 

explanation {RV. Komm.) of dyava as ‘night and day’ and 

of satyokti as ‘hymn to Surya’ seems to be less satisfactory 
than the explanations of Sayana. 

I II I 

(52) 10, 35, 7 : pipartu ma tad rtasya pravacanam 

, 1 _ I I 

devanam yan manusya amanmahil 
I I I I I 1 

visva id usrah spal ud eti suryah 

I 1 ■ ' I 

s vasty agnim samidhanam imahe 

"May that utterance of (the spell of) truth protect me, which 
we, men, have uttered before the gods, "The sun, lo! rises 
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verily in all mornings*’. We pray the kindled Agni for well- 
being”. 

Pa da d is the refrain which occurs at the end of ten, out 
of fourteen, verses of this hymn which is addressed to the 
Visvedevas. 

Like 10, 37, 2 explained above, this verse too seems to 
contain a spell for protection. In pada c, I am inclined to 

agree with Oldenberg (RV. Noten) that spat is an interjec- 
tion. amanmahi=h&ve uttered ; see the explanation of 10, 138, 
1 above. 

Regarding the presence of gods at the time of uttering 
spells of truth, compare the observations of Burlhstgame (on 
pp. 432-3 1. c.) cited above in the explanation of 4, 1, 13 ; com- 
pare also the passage from the Tantrakhyayika cited above. 

Ill I i 

(53) 1, 67, 5: ajo na ksam dadhara prthivim 

I ’ ‘ i I ■ ■ I 

tastambha dyam mantrebhih satyaihji 
Hymn 1, 67 is addressed to Agni and consists of ten dvipada 
verses. The meaning of the above verse is ; “Like the Unborn, 
he (Agni) supported the wide earth, he supported the sky, by 
means of spells of truth”. 

Regarding the comparison in pada a, compare 8, 41, 10: 

ya skambhena vi rodasl ajo na dyam adharayat ‘Who has, with 
a pillar, supported heaven and earth, as the Unborn supports 

the sky’; 10, 82, 6: ajasya nabhdv adhy ekam arpitam yasmin 

viivani bhuvandni tasthuh ‘The one rests in the navel of the 
Unborn in whom all the worlds stand supported’; and 1, 164, 6: 

vi yas tastambha sal me rajamsy ajasya rupe kim apt svid ekam 
‘Is the one also (resting) in the body of the Unborn who has 
supported these six worlds’? 

Oldenberg interprets aja as ‘goat’ in SBE. 46, p, 61, and 
refers (in his note on p. 62) to his Religion d. Veda, p. 72. I 

believe however with Sayana, Geldner (^RV. Uber.) and 
Bergaigne (III, 21 ff.) that aja signifies here ‘unborn’, that is, 
the supreme unborn god. 

Pada a, it will be noticed, contains two words ks&m and 
prthivim, denoting ‘earth’. Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 61) con- 
strues the two words with d/d and [agni] respectively, and 
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translates pada a as, “As the goat (supports) the earth, thus 
he supports the earth". Ludwig translates the pada as, ‘als 

der ungeborene tragt er den wohnsitz, die erde’, and Geldner 

(RV. Uber.) as ‘wie der Ungeborene befestigte er den Erdbo- 
den’. Sayana interprets ksam as ‘earth’ and prthivtm as 
antariksam. Grassmann proposes in his Wdrterbuch (s. y. 
ksa) that one should read A JdmaJM instead of and trans- 

lates pada a as ‘Als ew’ ger trug er - die Erd’ als Wohnsitz’ in 

his RV. Uber.-, anA Max Muller conjectures (SEE. 46, p. 62) 

that the proper reading is dyam, not ksam, and that the pada 
signifies, ‘He, Agni, supports the earth as the buck the sky’. 
Lanman and Hillebrandt propose (see Oldenberg, RV. 

Noten) to emend ksam to ksasam and ksayam respectively. 

.1 ■ 

For my part, I am inclined to believe that prthivlm is an 
attribute of ksam and denotes ‘wide’ here. Compare the 
analogous use of the word in 5, 85, 4 ; unatii bhumim prthivlm 
uta dykm ‘he wets the wide earth and the sky’. 

The expression mantrebhih safyaih should be construed 
with the word tastambha and with dadhhra also. 

(54) 5, 1,7: pra nu tyam vipram adhvaresu sadhiim 

agnim hotaram ilate namobhihj 
I I ' I 1 ‘ I 

a yas tatana rodasi rtena 
i . . . 1 . I 

nityam mrjanti vajinam ghrtena[[ 

“They worship him with adorations, Agni, the bard, the hotr 
efficient in the sacrifices, who has extended the two worlds by 
means of a (spell of ) truth. They adorn (him), the beloved, 
(like a) racehorse, with ghee”. 

In pada c, the idea of supporting is implicit in that of 
extending as, without support, the extended worlds would 

collapse and the extending futile. The sentence d yas tatana 
rodasi rtena is thus almost synonymous with 1, 67, 5 explained 
above. Compare also in this connection 3, 6, 5 : tava kratvd 

I I 

rodasi d fatantha ‘Thou hast extended the earth and sky by 
means of thy spell’; 7, 5*4: tvam bhdsd rodasi d tatanthd- 
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jasrena hclsa sosucanah ‘Shining with brightness, with inex- 
haustible brilliance, thou hast extended the earth and sky’ ; and 

1 . I ' I ■ . : I 

3, 5, 10: ud astambhlt saniidha nakam rsvah ‘Becoming strong 
by means of billets of wood, he has supported the heaven’. 

The spreading of the earth has been mentioned in 10, 62, 

3 explained above and has been ascribed to the Ahgirases; in 

4, 50, 1, explained above, Brhaspati is said to have supported 
the ends of the earth; and similarly, in 1, 62, 2-7, likewise ex- 
plained above, Indra and the Ahgirases are said to have exten- 
ded the earth and supported the upper world of heaven, and, 
further, Ayasya (i. e., Brhaspati) is also said to have supported 
the two worlds. This last-mentioned passage refers to the shat- 
tering of the mountain stronghold of Vala, the freeing of the 
rivers and the cows, and the winning of the Dawns and the 
sun, and mentions Sarama also; and it hence becomes clear (1) 
that the extending and supporting of the two worlds forms 
part of the feats connected with, and following, the shattering 
of Vala’s fortress, and (2) that the Ahgirases, Indra, Brhaspati 
and Sarama were all associated together in these feats, and that 
they performed them by usmg spells of truth. 

Now, Agni too is said to be the first Ahgiras in 1, 31, 1 : 

I II'. 

tvam agne prathamo angira rsih ‘Thou, O Agni, art the first 
seer Ahgiras (i.e., the best of the seers known as Ahgirases)’ ; he 
is called angiras in about twenty passages (see Grassmann, s. v. 
angiras), and the epithet angirastama is applied to him in 1, 

31, 2: tvam agne prathamo ahgirastamah ‘Thou, O Agni, art 
the best of those known as angirastama (chief of the Ahgi- ' 

I . I 

rases)’, in 1, 75, 2: atha te angirastamagne vedhastaiia 

priyam\ vocenia brahma sdnasi ‘We shall now utter, O Agni 
best of the Ahgirases and of wise men, a spell dear to thee, 
that will win wealth’, and in four other passages (see Grass- 
mann, s. V. angirastama). Accompanied by Indra, he is said 
to have fought and won the cows. Waters, etc., in 6, 60, 2 : 

I I I I I I I i 

ta yodhistam abhi gaindra nunam apah svar usaso agna ulhdh\ 

I r* I . , .I I I ’ ' . I 

disah svar usasa tndra citrd apo ga agne yuvase myutvan *0 

Indra and Agni, ye two have fought for the cows. Waters, 
sun, and Dawns that had been carried (away) ; O Indra, thou 
givest the directions (i.e., thou dispellest the darkness), the sun, 
the beautiful Dawns, the waters and cows, O Agni that drivest 
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with a team’. He is said to have shattered forts in 7, 5, 3 : 

I I ,1 , ,1 I ■ I I 

vaisvdnara purave sosiicdnah puro yad agne darayann adtdeh 

‘O Agni Vaisvanara, when thou didst shine, brilliant, shattering 
the forts for the sacrificer’ and 1, 59, 6: pra nii mahitvam 

, , I I _ I ,1 I I 

vrsaohasya vocam yam puravo vrtrahanam sacante\ vaUvdnaro 

i’ I ’ jw 1 V { * ’ I I 

dasyum agnir jaghanvdn adhmot kdstjid ava sambaram bhet 

T have praised now the greatness of the strong (Agni), the 
destroyer of Vrtra whom the sacrificers follow. Agni Vaisva- 
nara, destroying the demon, shook the wooden palings (of the 
fort) and pierced into (the fortress of) Sambara’; and he is 

c&lltd puramdara in 6, 16, 14: tamu tva dadhyann rsih putra 
tdhe atharvanah\vrtrahanam puramdaram ‘The seer Dadhyan,son 
of Atharvan, has kindled thee (Agni), shatterer of forts and 
destroyer of Vrtra’, and other verses. He is said to have vanqui- 
shed the Panis and released the Dawns in 7, 6, 3-4 : tiy akratUn 

t J I >4; ^ I W I { 

grathino mrdhravacah panlnr asraddhan avrdhan avajndn 

I I I •*/ \ . I , , I I 

prafra tan dasyunr agnir vwSya pUrvas cakaraparan ayaiyunll 
' ' ' - ' , , ' , I I I 

yo apaclne tamasi madantih pr&cis cakara nrtamah ^aclbhihl 

' b ' 1 ■ i 

tarn isanam vasvo agntm grnise nanatam damayantam prianyun 
“Agni has driven forth the Panis who are without sense, crook- 
ed, evil-speaking, without faith, without prayers, without sacri- 
fices ; being the first, he has made last the unsacrificing demons. 
I praise Agni, lord of wealth, unvanquished, the vanquisher of 
enemies, the best of heroes, who, by means of spells, made the 
(Dawns) that, with faces turned away, were revelling in the 
darkness, turn towards (the direction of the sacrificers)”; and 
he is praised for making the sun ascend the sky in iO, 156, 4: 

I I 1 I I I I I 

agne naksatram ajaram a suryam rohayo divi\ dadhaj jyotir 
janebhyah “O Agni, giving light to men, thou hast made the 
unaging star, the sun, mount, the sky” and 7, 9, 2 : sa sukratur 

III I II I . 

yo vi dnrah panlnam punano arkam purnbhojasam nah ‘he 
(Agni) of great insight, who, opening the doors (of the 
stronghold) of the Panis, brought into view clearly the sun, 
that provides us with many enjoyments’. 

All these statements show clearly that, like Indra and 
Brhaspati, Agni too was one of the Angirasas, and was associ- 
ated with them when, by means of spells of truth, they vanqui- 
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shed the Panis, shattered their mountain- fort, and released the 
cows, Dawns, sun, etc. The two verses explained above state 
explicitly that it was by means of spells of truth that Agni 
extended and supported heaven and earth. 

I am now at the end of my material, and we can now 
review the results of the above investigation : 

(1) The number of RV passages that have been cited 
above and that contain references to acts of truth is fifty-four. 

(2) The word f fa is used in twenty-one of these passages 
nos. 1, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 48, 49, 52 and 54), the word satya in fifteen^ (nos. 2, 5, 
13, 20, 24, 30, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 51 and 53), and the 
word satlna in one (no. 40) . In nineteen passages (nos. 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 45 and 50), 
there is used no word signifying ‘truth’, but only words signi- 
fying ‘hymn’ (arka, uktha, kavya, iacl, dhl, dhlti, brahman, 
manas, manyii, vacas, stubh) or ‘roar’ (rava, virava, svara; 
arcan, kanikradat, grnana, dldhyana, navanta, vavasana). 

(3) The words used to denote ‘spell of truth’ are rta, 

I. I I 

satya, and in addition, rtajatd gth (10, 138, 1), rtadhlti (6, 39, 
2; 10, 47, 6), satlnamanyu (10,112, 8). satyamantra (1, 20, 4 
and 1, 67, 5; 7, 76, 4), and saiyamanyu (2, 24, 14). 

(4) the verb kr ‘to do, to make’ is used with satya in two 
passages, namely, in 5, 45, 7 and 4, 17, 10 (and also in AV. 4, 
18, l);and verbs meaning ‘to speak, to utter’ are used with 
rta in the following six passages: 1, 161, 9 (vadantah), 4, 33, 
6 (ucuh), 10, 138, 1 (manvdnah), 10, 67, 2 (samsantah) , and 
4, 1, 13; 4, 2, 14 and 16 (aSusandh). The expressions rtasya 
pravacanatn and satyokti are used in 10, 35, 7 and 10, 37, 2 
respectively. 

(5) Satya signifies ‘act of truth’ in five passages (5, 45, 7; 
10, 47, 4; 3, 39, 5; 4, 22, 6: 4, 28, 5), and denotes ‘utterer of 
spells of truth’ in 10, 67, 5 and 7, 75, 7. 

(6) The actual wording of the spell of truth is given in 
three passages only, namely, in 1, 161, 9; 10, 35, 7 and 10, 37, 
2 (and also in AV. 4, 18, 1). In the remaining passages there 
is merely a reference to spells of truth, and the spell itself is not 
given. In connection with such passages, one should compare 

1. It will be noted that two passages (nos» 20, 49) contain 
both words, satya and fta. 
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the following observation of Burlingame on p. 464 I. c. : “By 
Acts of Truth, the terras of which the story-teller does not take 
the trouble to give, a prince cuts gems in two, a boy catches 
wild buffaloes, and an ascetic creates a child out of a flower 
(Parker, Village Folk-tales of Ceylon, Vol. I, p 140’ Vol TI 

pp. 28-9, 37).” ^ . V 01.11, 

(7) Two out of the fifty-four passages (viz. 10, 35 7» 
10, 37, 2) refer to the employment of spells of truth for the’ 
purpose of protection (this is the case with A V. 4, 18, 1 also). 
The other fifty-two passages refer to the employment of such 
spells for the purpose of working miracles. The miracles 
referred to in nos. 1-10 are the rejuvenation of parents, quad- 
ruplication of a drinking cup, making of a self-moving chariot 
etc.; those referred to in nos. 11-50; 53, 54 are the shattering of 

tlie mountain, freeing the cows and Waters, etc. 

It is necessary to add that there are references to spells of 
truth in some of the other RV verses also. For instance, in I, 

142, 2: etac cana tvo vi ciketad esam satyo mantrah kavisasta 
rghavan\ trirahim hanti caturasrir ugra devanido ha pratham'a 

ajuryan, there is no doubt that satyo mantrah signifies ‘spell of 
truth’ though the meaning of the verse as a whole is obscure. 
Similarly, there is no doubt that a correct understanding of the 
other RV verses in which the word rta occurs will show that 
tliere is a reference to spells of truth in some of them It is 
moreover very probable that, besides the passages cited above, 
there are in the RV other passages in which Indra or the Angi- 
rasas are represented as shattering the mountain and freeing 
the cows and Waters, etc., by means of ‘spells’, that is of 
spells of truth. ’ ’ 

Finally, it must also be observed that the use of spells of 
truth is not confined to the two purposes mentioned above, 
namely, for the working of miracles and for ensuring protec- 
tion : such spells are used (see the examples given by Bur- 
lingame on p. 464 l.c, and by E. Washburn Hopkins in I AOS 
42, 318 if.) for sapatha also, that is for cursing others, and for 
taking oaths (for Vedic examples, see Olpenberg, Religion d 
Veda, p. 416 if.). 

The name sacca-kiriyd however is not usually applied to 
acts of ia/>atAa; and hence, such spells of truth do not come 
within the scope of this article. 


Section II. 

The root ivas, ins. 

The verb is used in the RV in two stanzas (I, 65, 9; 
6, 48, 29) and its participles (^ivasat, iasvasat) in six, while the 
verb ius (which is another form of svas) and its participles are 
used in about nine stanzas. 

The author of the Vedic Nighantu includes svasiti in the 
list of verbs that signify ‘to kill’ (vadha-karmani ; 2, 19) while 
the Dhatupatha explains its meaning as pranana. Sayaiia, in 
his RV-commentary, makes use of the latter meaning only in 
his explanation of the verb ivasiti (1, 65, 9) and the participles 
ivasat and iasvasat; but the verb upasvasaya (in 6, 48, 29) is 
explained by him as / aya-ghosena asvasaya ; yatha loka-dvayam 
tvadiyena sabdena dpuritam bhavati tadrsam iabdam kuru. As 
for the verb ius and its participles, which, with the exception 
of iusantam in 1, 60, 10, occur always in combination with the 
prefix a in the RV, he regards iusantam in 1, 60, 10 as a parti- 
ciple of the root ius ‘to dry’ (iusa iosane) and the words aiuse 
and aiusdndsah as formed from the root as ‘to pervade (aiu 
ydptau); he has, in addition, explained asusana as (1) aiu~ 
iabdopapadat sanateh karmani an^; aiu ilghram sambhaktdrah 
diun samhhaktdro vd and (2) samantdt iosayitdrah in his 
explanation of 1, 147, 1. Venkata-madhava, in his commentary 
on 1, 30, 16 explains idivasadbhih as atyantam imsadbhih; and 
Skandasvamin too similarly explains that word as atyartham 
punah-punar vd ivdsam kurvadbhih and ivasiti in 1, 65, 9 as 
ivasana-sadrsam iabdam karoti. Uvata, in his commentary on 
VS. 29, 55 (=RV. 6, 48, 29), explains upasvasaya as upa- 
iabdaya, and Mahidhara as upaivdsaya upaiabdaya, ivasik 
iabdarthah. 

In the PW, Bohtlingk and Roth assign to ivas and ius the 
meanings of blasen, zischen, sausen, schnaufen, atmen, seufsen, 
aufseufzen. The same meanings, or similar ones, are given to 
it by Grassmann also in his Wdrterbuch; but d+ius is 
explained by him not only as schnaufen, anfachen, but also in 
Thdtigkeit setsen, anregen, erregen. Similarly, Geldner too 

1. This explanation is repeated by him in his commentary 
on 5, 36, 4 and 7. 93. 8, also. 
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in his RV. Giow, explains iz/aj as schnaufen, faucken, upa-\- 
svdsay as Schzen machen, stdhnen machen, drohnen machen, and 
a+ius as (1) antreiben, aneifern, anspornen zu (8, 93, 16) 
(2) sich anfeiiren, sich bemuhen, sick anstrengen ( 5, 36, 4; 1, 
147, 1; 2, 19, 7) (3) betreiben, beschleunigen. sich beeilenmit 
(7,93,8;4, 1,13;2. 14, 16). 

One of the passages cited in the PW in the article on Svas 
is Bhattikavya 15, 23: sapakso 'drtr ivdcdlln nyasvaslt kalpa- 
vayuvat\ abharsid di^vanina lokan abhrajista ksayagnivat 
which describes the sallying out of Kunibhakarna to fight 
against Rama; and ni-{-svas here signifies, according to Boht- 
lingk and Roth, ‘zischen, schnaufen’. The wind, however, at 
the time of the destruction of the universe, does not merely 
‘blow’, but blows making a loud sound; compare the epithets 
pracanda, ghora, bhtma, and particularly, cdMdo-ioMnwt 
samudlrayantam that are applied to the wind in the following 
passages that describe the destruction of the universe: 

Matsyapurana (Anandasrama ed.) 166, 4: 

vayus ca balavan bhutva vidhunvano ’khilam jagat| 
pranapana-samanadyan vayun akarsate HarihH 

Bhagavata, XII, 4, 11-12 : 

tatah pracanda-pavano varsanam adhikam satam] 
parah samvartako vati | j 

Ibid. XII, 9, 10-11 : 

brahman vayur abhun mahan] 
tam canda-sabdam saraudirayantarn 
valahaka anvabhavan karalah|J 

Brahma-purana 50, 11-13 :=[MBh. Ill, 191, 85] : 

tatas tam marutarn ghoram j 

adih padraalayo devah pitva svapiti bharatajl 

MBh. XII. 317, 10-11: 

bhaksayamasa bhagavan vayur astatmako bali] 
vicarann amita-pranas tiryag urdhvarn adhas tathajl 
tam apratibalam bhimam akasarn grasate punahj 

And thus there can be no doubt that the meaning which the author 
of the above stanza intended to convey is: “He moved, (shaking 
the earth) like a winged mountain; he roared (as loudly) as 
the wind at the time of the destruction of the universe; he 
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filled the worlds with his shout; he blazed like the fire destroy- 
ing the universe”. Compare in this connection the stanzas 
sa langhayiiva prctkaram giri-kutopamo mah&n\ 
niryayau nagarat turnam kumbhakarno mahabalah\\ 
namda ca maha-nadam samudram abhinadayan\ 
vijayannivanirghatdnvidhamannivaparvatan\\ 
that have been written by Valmiki when describing the same 
event (Ramayana, VI, 66, 1-2). 

In other words, there can be no doubt that the verb iz/oJ 
signifies ‘to make a loud sound’ in the above stanza, as it does 
in the following passages also: 

Ramayana, II, 101, 15: 

tam raattam iva matangam nissvasantampunah-punah[ 
bhratararn Bharatam Ramah parisvajyedam abravit[| 
“Rama embraced his brother Bharata who was roaring loudly, 
again and again, like a wild elephant, and said to him”. 

Ibid, in, 65, 1-2 : tapyamanara tada Ramam Sita-harana- 
karsitam] 

lokanam abhave yuktarn samvartakam 
ivanalamj | 

viksamanam dhanuh sajyam nissvasan- 
tam punah-punahl 

dagdhu-kamam jagat sarvam yugante 
ca yatha Haramj j 

“Rama, who was suffering and grieving on account of the 
abduction of Sita, who, like the wind at the time of the des- 
truction of the universe, was engaged in destroying the worlds, 
who, looking at his corded bow, was making a loud cry again 
and again, who, like Hara at the end of the cycle, was desi- 
rous of reducing the whole world to ashes”. 

Ibid. V, 5, 14: maha-gajais capi tatha nadadbhih 
supujitais capi tatha susadbhih] 
raraja virais ca vinissvasadbhir 
hrada bhujangair iva nisvasadbhih|| 

“[The city of Lanka] was resplendent with huge elephants 
that were roaring, with good men who were honoured, and 
with valiant soldiers who were crying loudly, as deep pools are 
with serpents making shrill sounds.” 

Ibid. VI, 53, 1-2 : Dhumrak?arn nihatam srutva Ravano 
raksasesvarah] 
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krodhena mahatavisto nissvasann 
urago yathall 

dirgham usnaip vinisvasya krodhena 
kalusikrtah] 

“Ravana, king of the rdksasas, hearing that Dhumrak?a was 
killed, overcome with anger, making a shrill sound like a ser- 
pent, heaving long and hot breaths, excited by anger”. 

Ibid. VI, 60, 28: urdhva-lomancita-ianum svasaniam iva 

pannagam\ 

whose body the hair was standing upright, who was 
making a shrill sound like a serpent/" 

VI, 93, 1 : sa pravisya sabham raja dinah parama- 
duhkhitah( 

nisasadasane mukhye simhah kruddha iva 
svasanll 

"That king, in dejection and great distress, entered the council- 
chamber and sat on the chief seat, roaring like an angry lion”. 

Ibid. VI, 70, 87; Ahgadasya vacah srutva pracukrodha 

Narantakah] 

sandasya dasanair osthatp nissvasya ca 
bhujahgavat|j 

“Hearing the words of Ahgada, Nanintaka became angry, 
biting his lips with his teeth, and making a shrill sound like a 
serpent”. 

Ibid. VI, 108, 10: 

[iaram] sarva-vitrasanam bhtmam Ivasmitam iva 
pannagam\ 

"[An arrow], terrible, inducing fear in all, and making a 
shrill sound like a serpent” likewise ibid. VI, 108, 3 : jagrahasa 
iaram dlptam miivasantam ivoragam and Mahabharata VIII 
5l, 27. sa pancadasa fiardcdn svasatah pannagan iva\ jighdtfisuT 
bharatasrestham Dhrstadyumno vyapasrjat Compare with them 
ibid. VII, 11 7, S:tato ’sya banan aparan indrasam-sama-svanani 
Bharadvajo ’ntara-prekst presay amasa samyuge and 131, 46- te 
larah presitas tena Bhimasenena samyuge\ nipetuh sarvato vira 
kujanta iva paksinah which employ the terms ku junta iva 
paksinah and indrasani-sama-svanan to denote the sound made 
■h|:Ahe-ifiyihg'itrix>ws,:|v^ 
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Compare also the following passages of the Mahabharata : 

VI, 106, 67-68: 

Parthas tu vistabhya balac caranau para-virahaj 
nijagraha Hrsikesam katham cid dasame pade| | 
tata evam uvacartah krodha-paryakuleksanamj 
nissvasantam yatha nagam Arjunah pranayat sakhajl 

VII, 15, 25: 

te gade gadinara sresthe samasadya parasparam] 
svasantyau tiaga-kanyeva sasrjate vibhavasumj ] 
(Compare with this the passage, hisruve diksu sarvasu tayoh 
purusa-simhayoh\ gadabhigata-samhradah sakrdsani-ravopamah 
occurring in the third verse following:)! 

VII, 87, 1-3 : 

tasyam nisayam vyustayam Dronah sastra-bhrtam 
varahj 

svany anikani sarvani prakramad vyuhitum tatah[j 
suranam garjatam rajan satnkruddhanam amarsinamj 
sruvante sma giras citrah paraspara-vadhaisinamj | 
vispharya ca dhanumsy anye jyah pare parimrjya caj 
vinisvasantah prakrosan kvedanim sa Dhanamjayahj[ 
Vir, 98, 3-4: 

samprasruta-krodha-viso vyaditasya-sarasanah[ 
tiksna-dharesu-dasanah sita-naraca-damstravanj j 
samrambharaarsa-tamrakso mahoraga iva svasan| 
nara-virah prarauditah sonair asvair maha-javaih|| 
VII, 99, 50-51 : 

tatra tatra mahesvasaih svasadbhih sonitoksitaihj 
hayair nagais ca sarnbhinnair nadadbhis carikarsanaj | 
samrabdhais caribhir viraih prarthayadbhir jayam 
mrdhej 

ekasthair bahubhih kruddhair usmeva samajayataj | 
VII, 127, 61 : 

atha Bhimas tu tac chrutva guror vakyam asesatahj 
kruddhah provaca vai Dronam rakta-tamreksanah 
svasanji 

VII, 259, 2-4: 

ayam sa kalah saipprapto raitranarn mitra-vatsalaj 
trayasva samare Karna sarvan yodhan maha-rathan [ [ 
Pancalair Matsya-Kaikeyaih Pandavais ca maha- 
rathaihj 
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vrtah samantat samkruddhair nissvasadbhir ivoragaihl 
ete nadanti saiphrstah Pandava jita-kasinalij 
sakropanias ca bahavah PaScalanara ratha-vrajahji 
IMd. Yll, 2m,AAE.: 

Narayanastra-santy-artham Nara-Narayanau balatlj 
akrsyamanah Kaunteyo nadaty eva maha-ravaipj 
vardhate caiva tad ghoram Drauner astram sudur- 
jayamll 

tarn abravid Vasudevah kim idam Pandu-nandana] 
varyamano’pi Kaunteya yad yuddhan na nivartasell 
yadi yuddhena jeyah syur ime Kaurava-nandanah| 
vayam apy atra yudhena tatha ceme nararsabhah|| 
rathebhyas tv avatirnah sma sarva eva hi tavakahj 
tasmat tvatn api Kaunteya rathat turnam apakraraajj 
evam uktva tatah Krsno rathad bhumim avartayatj 
nissvasantam yatha nagam krodha-sainrakta-locanain| ( 
yada <pakrstah sa rathan nyasitas cayudham yudhij 
tato Narayanastram tatprasantain satru-tapanamll 

The root svas signifies ‘to make a loud (or shrill) sound' in 
these passages. In VI, 106, 68, niisvasaniam yatha nagam= 
roaring like an elephant ; in VII, 87, 3, vinisvasaniah prakrosan 
means ‘making a loud sound, they cried out; they cried out 
loudly’, and vinissvasanfah is synonymous with garjatam in the 
preceding verse and with simha-nadam cakruh used frequently 
elsewhere on similar occasions. Similarly, in VII, 201, 19, 
nUsmsaniam yatha nagam signifies ‘roaring loudly like an 
elephant’; compare the expression nadaty eva maharavam in 
V. 15 preceding. 

It should be noted that the meanings blasen, dschen, 
sausen, schnaufen, atmen, seufzen, aufseufsen, etc., given in the 
PW and Grassmann’s Worterbuch for Svas are wholly inappro- 
priate in expressions like mattam iva matahgam nissvasantam 
and simhah kruddha ivasvasan, and that the only meaning that 
fits the word there is ‘to make a loud sound ; to shout ; to 
roar’. This is the signification of Svas in almost all the RV 
passages also where it occurs, as I shall now show. 

I . I , 1 I J, 

fl) 1, 65, 9: svasity apsu hamso na sidan 

kratva cetisfho visam usarfahutil 


XIV— 38 
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“He [Agni] makes a loud sound, like a swan about to sit in 
water; most distinguished by insight, he wakes at dawn among 
the people”. 

Pada a seems to be a continuation of the preceding verse, 

I I I I I .1 .1 

yad vatajuto vam vy asthad agnir ha dati roma prthivyah, and 
the meaning of the three padas is, “When, impelled by the 
wind, Agni has spread through the forests, he shears the hair 
{i.e., the vegetation) of the earth, making a loud sound like a 

swan about to sit in water”. Compare 10, 45, 4: akrandad 

I I . I I I . I .1 

agnih stanayann iva dyauh ksamd rerihad virudhak samanjan 
‘Licking the earth again and again, consuming the plants, Agni 
made a loud sound like the thundering sky'; 1, 94, 10: 

yad ayuktha arusa rohia rathe vatajuto, vrsahhasyeva te ravahl 
! . . I ' I I " ' I I , r 

ad invasi vanina dhumaketunagne sakhye ma risamavayam 

iava ‘When thou hast yoked to the chariot the two bright red 
horses, the roar is like that. of a bull; thou then movest to the 
trees with thy smoke-bannered (chariot) ; may we not, in thy 

III 

friendship, O Agni, suffer any injury”; 1, 58, 2: a svam adma 
I .1 I . I . I I 1 

yuvamano ajaras trsv avisyann atasesu tisthati\ atyo na prstham 
. I ,. I 1 * 'i ■■ 

prusitasya rocate dtvo na samu stanayann acikradat ‘Grasping 

his food, he (Agni), the unaging, spreads among the brush- 
wood greedily consuming; the back of the burning one shines 

like that of ahorse; he roared like the ridge of heaven’; 1, 58, 
II. I . .1 .1 I I 

4: vi vatajuto atasesu tisthaie vrthd jnhuhhih srnyd tuvisvanih 

‘Driven by the wind and roaring loudly, he (Agni), spreads 

impetuously among the brushwood with his sickle-lige tongues'. 

In these verses, the loud sound made by Agni when consuming 

the vegetation is compared to the roaring of a bull or to 

thunder, while, in 1, 65, 9, it is compared to the loud cry of a 

swan. This latter forms the in 3, 53, 10: hamsa iva 

II 

krnutha slokam adribhih ‘Like swans, ye make a loud sound 
with stones’, and 10, 67, 3: hantsair iva sakhibhir a^manma^ 

I I . 

yani nahana vyasyan ‘Loosening the bonds of stone In the 
company of friends who were making a loud sound like swans'. 

Compare also 10, 68, 1 : udapruto na vayo raksamdna vdvadato 
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abhnyasyem ghosah ‘making hud sound like . . . aquatic birds 
resonant like the sounds produced by clouds’. 

Pada a has been translated as 'he hisses life a swan’ by 

'*«■ P- S'*)’ 

and Ludwig. This rendering however seems to 

me to be quite untenable. In the first place, the sound made 
by a swan is not a 'hiss’ at all; it is a sort of cackle (see 
Apte s Die lonary f. v. hamsa-nada) or squawk and is denoted 
m classical Sanskrit literature by words like ialpita (co 
Harsa^anta, Nirnayasagara ed., p. 81-12, 13: virali-bhavati 
yaralanaill vefanta-Sayinlnam manjunl maSjira-finiita-jade 
jalpite)_ nada (cp. Naisaihlyacarita 1, 117: rlramsi-hami- 
kala-nada-sadaram; Bh^,,iksvya 2, 7: akarnayann utsuka- 
haipsa-nadan), ruta (cp. Ktrmrirnlya 4, 30: sita-cchadanam 
apadisya dhavatam rutai (v.l. ravai) ramisarn grathilah 
patatrinam), 4u,ite (cp. ibid. 4,1: tatah sa knjat-kala-hamsa- 
meknalam; oMbhasttarafnabhandagara, 1911 ed., p. 350 v*33- 
tanurhani puro vijitadhvaner dhavala-paksa-vhiahgama-kujitaihl 
jagalur aksamayeva sikhandinah) and krenkara (cp. Hema- 
candra’s scholium on his Ka.vyanuiasana, p. 12: helandolita- 

hamsa-sarasa-kula-krehkara-sammurchitaih) all which words 

denote loud sounds. In the RV itself, the sound of the swan 
is referred to by the words Mokavn kr and vavad in the two 
verses cited above. The only other reference in it to the 
sound of the^swan is, according to Grassmann (tVorter.) in 4, 

45,^ 4: hamsaso ye yarn madhumanto asridho hlranyatarnd 

uhtiva usarbudhah where the epithet uhuvah is interpreted by. 
him as ‘making a loud cry {schreiendy. Compare also Mac- 
donell’s observation, ‘These birds are described as dark in 
colour in the back; they fly in troops, swim in the water, make 
loud noises, and are wakeful at night’ in Vedic Index, Vol. 2 
s.v. hamsa. ’ 


Secondly, the sound made by Agni too is referred to in 
the RV by words like krand, nod, stan, all signifying ‘to make 
a loud sound to roar'. This sound is also, in the passages 

cited above and in many others (e.g. 5, 25, 8: uto te tanyat'ur 

yalhasvano artha tmanadiv^ ?, 3,^ na te tanyatlr 
ehsusmah; 3, 2, II: vrsd citresu nknadan nasimhah), com- 
pared to the roaring of a bull, g Im or thunder; and hence 
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there can be no doubt that, as in the passages cited above from 
the Ram and MBh, so in 1, 65, 9 too, iycw signifies ‘to make 
a loud sound’ and not ‘to hiss’* 

I I I I 

(2) 6, 47, 29: upa svasaya prthivim uta dyam 
1 I . I 

purutra te manutatn visthitam jagat] 

I I j I 

sa dundubhe sajur indrena devair 

durad daviyo apa sedha satrun[j 
“Make the earth and heaven resound, let the extended world 
praise thee in many ways. With Indra and the gods, O drum, 
derive the enemies further and further”. 

All interpreters, including Sayana and Uvata, are agreed 
that vpasvasaya in this verse is equivalent to upaiabdaya, 
iabdena apuraya. Compare also the words akrandaya, nistanihi 

4 I I I I 

and apaprotha in the next verse : a krandaya balam ojo na a 

I I I i 

dha nth stanihi duritd badhamanah apa protha dundubhe 
r .* I I 1 , I 

ducchuna ita indrasya mustir ast vtlayasva "Make a loud 

sound, O drum and confer on us strength and vigour! peals 
driving away difficulties, blare away evil-disposed person, 
from here. Thou art the first of Indra, show thyself strong”. 


THE CONCEPT OF KEYNOTE IN THE TAITTIRIYA 

PRATISAKHYA 

BY 

C. R. Sankaran, 

Poona. 

(Continued from page 241, Vol. XIV) 

fcTRI ^fsi^lrqff ^ e 3f=giq li 
r%cfR 3 II 

fXcfR II 

flalq??? ifq^qiqcrr; ?fcTi: || 

(Nar. Siksa i, vii, Verses 8, 9 and 10) 
The commentary says : — 

JTqiT^q II 


The following is a table showing the distribution of svaras 


to various Srutis according to the verses quoted above and the 
commentary. 

TABLE 1. 



«rrq 

N© 

qJS 


qi^oiT 

SFJTI 

q 



q 

3fiqar, 

under different condi- 
tions 

(Icfrq 

ft 

5elm 
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As a result of the gradual decrease of one Sruti of the 
Madhyamagrama vina of Bharata which is called Dhruva vina 
by Matanga, we get the following result that no Sruti is gained, 
i.e., no two notes coincide with each other as the Table No. 2 
shows. Table No. 3 shows the fixation of Srutis and notes in 


Madhyamagrama vina. 


TABLE NO. 2 
& 

£ 

f?. 




« 

<u m 
»Q. 

S H 

Sxo 

ih ^ 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. ( 

5. 

6. 

7. D ft 

8 . 

9. E n 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. F 

14. 

15. - :■ 

16. 

17. G 9 

18. 

19. 

20. A W 

21 . 

22. B ^ 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


*iir 

E 

ry 

(T 

cr 

cr 


ft 


<T 

W 




TABLE NO. 3 


1. Dipta 

2 Ayata 

3. Mrdu 

4. Madhya 

5. Karuna 

6. Madhya 

7. Mrdu 

8. Dipta 

9. Ayata 

10. Dipta 

11. Ayata 

12. Mrdu 

13. Madhya 

14. Mrdu 

15. Madhya 

16. Ayata 

17. Karuna 

18. Karuna 

19. Ayata 

20. Madhya 

21. Dipta 

22. Madhya 

1. Dipta 


Tivra % 

Kumudvati 

Manda 

Chandovati 

Dayavati ^ 

Ranjani 

Raktika 

Raudri ft 

Krodha 

Vajrika H 

PrasarinI 

Priti 

Marjani 

Ksiti 

Rakta 

Samdipani 

Alapini 

Madanti 

Rohini 

Ramya 

Ugra >4 

Ksobhini 

Tivra 


The distribution of Svaras acording to Table No. 3 is in 
agreement with that in Table No. 1 but for the fact that the 
Sruti assigned for Sadja according to Table No. 1 is 
while according to Table No* 3 is 
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can be assigned to Ayata, Mrdu and Madhya (Srutis 
11, 12 and 13) too (of course under different conditions), 
according to Table No. 1. If we designate now Nisada in 
Table No. 3 as Sad j a and correspondingly change the nomencla- 
ture of the subsequent notes in order, then we get the following 
results. 

TABLE NO. 4 

Svaras of Converted 
Table No. 3 Svaras 


1. 

DIpta 

cfim 

H 

e 

2. 

Ayata 




3. 

Mrdu 




4. 

Madhya 




5. 

Karuna 


?! 

ft 

6. 

Madhya 




7. 

Mrdu 




8. 

DIpta 


ft 

*T 

9. 

Ayata 

^iKfi 



10. 

DIpta 


»7 

J? 

11. 

Ayata 




12. 

Mrdu 




13. 

Madhya 




14. 

Mrdu 

m 

ff 

«? 

15. 

Madhya 




16. 

Ayata 




17. 

Karuna 




18. 

Karuna 




19. 

Ayata 




20. 

Madhya 




21. 

DIpta 


W 


22. 

Madhya 




1. 

DIpta 

cfim 

WMm 


Ili 

Ayata 
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3. Mrdu 
4 Madhya 

[Tables 2 and 3 are reproductions of Supplements 1 and 2 
from Mr. M, R. Telang’s “The 22 Srutis of Indian Music— A 
complete exposition — Being a lecture delivered before the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on 22nd April 
1931. ' Poona 1933” pages 22-23] 

Column 4 of Table No. 4 agrees with the fixation of notes 
to the proper Srutis in the Kafii Raga of Hindustini musici. 

According to Venkata Makhin, the following is the distri- 
bution of Svaras to Srutis for our Raga, Kharaharapriya (the 
22nd Mela) which he calls — [the nearest approach to 
Saman scale. See below.] 

TABLE NO. 5 

1 . 12 . 




7. 


18. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 




19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 




1. Vide 

Published by Mr.Bhalachandra Sitaram Sukathankar m.a.,l.l.b., 2 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, page 7. 

2. Vide Verse 6 page 1. Caturdandi Prakasika of 

Venkata Makhin — Madras Music Academy Series No, 3. 

Cf, I 

3 % q#%q#RqciT: li 

Vide ibid Verse 134 i- V's (page 47) 

Here the assignment of the eighth Sruti to Rsabha and the 
twenty first Sruti to Dhaivata is in agreement with what we find 
in column 3 of Table No 4. Doubtless we may be sure that in the 
Saman scale this was the original distribution of Srutis to these 
notes Rsabha and Dhaivata which were the keynotes. (See below). 
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Just as at one time in the early history of Vedic music, when 
only three notes were known, there was occasionally a leap to 
reach the fourlh, e\’en so at a later stage of Vedic music when 
six notes were only known there should have been now and 
then a leap to touch the seventh the (our which 

was undoubtedly an ‘extra-note’t 

Prior to the emergence of as a distinct and sepa- 

rate note in the Saman scale, it was perhaps contained within 

the embryo of (our 1^). One could appreciate the 
tenabilityof this guess if one bears in mind that the nearest 
approach to Saman scale is our Raga Kharaharapriya 2 

It can be clearly seen that in the of that 

Raga, (b flat) is merged and it cannot escape one’s 

observation that we pass through this to reach the said 
is not unlikely that at a later stage this was 

1. CL Fox Strangways. Music of Hindostan page, 260. 

2. According to M. Seshagiri Sastri (Descriptive Catalogue 
Vol. I Vedic Literature, First part, pages 76-78. (Saman scale cor- 
responds to the R%a Abhogi, which is but a janya(B. derivative)of 
the parent Kharaharapriya, It is to be remembered that the Raga 

Abhogi is and also and in the Sama Veda chant, 

the sixth note and the seventh occur very rarely; 

hence it is that M. Seshagiri Sastri says that the melody of the 
Sama Veda which is uniform^ may be identified with the Raga, 
called Abhogi, which itself is a derivative Raga referred to the 

original Kharaharapriya and whose notes are ^ R ^ ^ ^ 

Swami Vipulananda of Ceylon, in his lecture on “A Study 
of the mathematical basis of ancient Tamil music"' delivered under 
the auspices of the Madras University on the 24th February, 1936 
observed that it was evident that the first note of the ancient 
Tamil musical scale was Madhyama and that the first Raga of the 
ancient Tamilians was also the Kharaharapriya. [Vide also the 
report of the lecture in the Hindu of the 25ih February, 1936, page 
14, Column 3.J 

3. The following is Venkata Makhin's definition of the Raga 
Kharaharapriya (which he chooses to call 

50r[wnwitw: II 

XIV— 39 
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recognised to be a distinct and separate onei. 

In all probability, in days when instrumental music was 
little known or unknown (almost in prehistoric times), it is 
very likely that a reversal in the order of svaras like 
(instead of the regular was retained, purely as a matter 

of convenience and audibility 2. 

€H?^5ifcr; 3 ^ 3 :^; II 

KU—n\ (verses 132-133) 

3. VV9 (page 47) 

=33^rir4Ji]ro^r \ 

Compare also the following: 

515: 'RE. I 

steFRE =3 11 

Svaramelakalanidhi Verses 16 and 17, page 22. 

Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer’s edition. 

Ramamatya explains in the following stanzas what he means 
by Pancasruti Rsabha and Pahcasruti Dhaivata. 
f I 

133 W STlRE^t I 

W; || 

ibid Verses 53, 54, 55 and 56, page 12. 

See also ibid Introduction page XXVI and f. n. 1 and page 
xxix and f. n. 2 also page XXXVI and f. n. 2. 

1. **3555515 was the last addition to the lower end,” Vide 
Contributions to the study of Ancient Hindu Music by P.R. Bhan- 
darkar Indian Antiquary Volume XLI, page 163, 

2. It must be in very ancient times that the instrumental music 
was unknown in India for in the Taittiriya Saihhita 7, 5, 9 
reference is made to the Vana, lute with a hundred strings and 
the BhUmi Dundubhi, the Earth-Drum, whicli perhaps has its 
equivalent now in the Ghata V&dyam. 

(VideiN. K. Venkatesan, Musical Instruments in Ancient 
India. 
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Sayana, doubtless properly understood that the Saman 
scale was a downward series as is evidenced by the following 
passages in his commentary on Saraavidhana Brahmana. Says 
he in his commentary on the following : 

(Bumell’s edition of Samavidhana Brahmana I, i, 8.) 

f m ii 

(Burnell’s edition, page 4.) 

Again on qr# 

(Samavidhana Brahmana, I, i, 14.) 

Says Sayana :■ — 

m fgm; ^ Jrsnqfaqirr 

{qqisqq ^qf; 

(Burnell’s edition, page 8.) 

But perhaps being influenced by the fact that the avarohi 
(descending order) in secular music of his time came to be 
firmly established in the following order : — 

ft, q, q, F, q, ft, q, Sayana rather uncritically equated 
them with |a etc. Hence in 'his Bhasya on qwftqROTT 
he says the following: — 

q ftqr^q: ee ?q?i: ci trq grftq 

BfT?q^r: qqpfr i cr^rqi ft ftqise: e fs:, %qcT: qqq:, qsgq: 
fiftq:, q«qqf?iftq:, qi^R^gq;, sg(ft)qft q^is^ssi^ 

Dharmarajya, 16th November, 1935.) 

wm; qracFs^^ qqraftci srrarftr 

T. S, 7, 5, 9. Anandasrama series, No. 42, part 8, pages 4716-7. 

1. I am unable to see on what basis Mr. Swarup assumes 
that etc., correspond respectively to ^ 

of secular scale Swarup's theory of Indian Music, chapter III 
and IV, p. iSff.) 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya also, to my mind, does not clearly state his 
views regarding the point. Vide his History of Sanskrit Litera* 
ture Volume I — Sruti (Vedic) period — Section I — Samhitas IX, 
Samaveda, page 116 also, ibid^ Note 1. Sama singing, page 121^ 
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Thus we see that the Trtiya Svara in Saman chant is 
our Rsabha. We learn that this Trtiya Svara was significantly 
called dhrta, from Vaidikabharana (a commentary on Taittinya 
Pratisakhya') by Garga Gopalayajvan. Says he : — 

fcT II fsrjr^THilcfRf I 

3iq%iqoT: I !! 

(Vide Mysore edition of Taitt. Prat, page 451. 

We learn also that the Trtiya Svara oi the Saman scale 
and pracaya are identical. Says Gopalayajvan : — 

I'ifrR! | aicf trsf 

(XXL 10.) I 

?RRi^rrRI3fi[raJr^Jl4ii|^ f[% JT^FiS^lR fcT II 

(ibid, page 451.) 

Again :— 

Mahiseya Bhasya on Taitt Prat. XXIII, 16, Also 
see on XXIII, 17. 

Venkatarama Sharma’s edition, Madras University 
Sanskrit Series, No. I, page 184). 

1 Cf 

(i'aitt. Prat. XXIII, IS.) 
Mahiseya Bhasyam (Madras University, Sanskrit Series, 
No I, page 184, 1930.) 

RcT 3TTfK4;T: I 

IcfPISRqf^ f?qi =53«lf?tT 11% | 

I 

fe%qir«r#T fI) ii 
^^ aciiRi#q:r i 

3 1^3. It 

3^(2i?S 1 

, . I .. . . . . . 
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Further we have (Vaidikabharana — 

Mysore edition of Taitt Prat. Page 516.) 

The identification of with the of the 

Saman music is further supported by the following verses 
from Sarvasammata Siksa which describe the denotation of the 
accents by means of the fingers : — 

Hwqq iW (?) 5nf^i^fT3r%-cTqji; 11 
ilt^ofr=Ri%f^Br ?it (?) 

3^1 If q%5fiCf ^ mt\ 3# I 
crqif^iS Jiqarpqq gMl 

3?^i If csfct: I 

i%ftq ii 

fqs 1% =q I 

5RfqsRiiF5FiiiT€qr^^q|^'iJif q'^qqlt^qi3^fqi%!T^^~ 

ctmi^ qr«oii|m^oT I q^pci^if — 

cl^fqii^ Efifqglfl cfqqRfWqiFcqqiq; | 
q':qqi|f%q«q SE^ig; fqffqw I'qw'jql il 
cT^qi 3iif^q qqic[rafq qiRsrqi 3ii^q qq'igecrafqRJi^ 

ei^n'qqiiqi qlfqrffTfqn ifeiftfif 5?fr ^['sqq ^^ 5r=^?qFr- 

fqi% Ii 


L This stanza occurs in Sabhapati's Dharanalaksana. Vide 
Catalogue of a collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts, page 143* by 
Burnell, Part IV Vedic manuscript 

2. Sarvasammata Siksa as quoted by Klelhorn, Remarks on 
the Siksas. Indian Antiquary Volume V, page, 198. cf* also V 44 
of Paniniya Siksa. 

(There is an extra syllable in. the first Pada») 
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It is clear, therefore, that the word dhrta in the sutra 

(Taitt. Prat, xviii, 3.) 

had a special signification and connoted the idea of keynote, 
for the production of is sustained and steady, unlike 

the production of (where the voice all at once rises to a 

high pitch), the production of (where the voice rises 
in the first half of the syllable to a level still higher than that 
of ^3) and the production of (where the voice sinks 

to a low level). 

Thus we see at one time in the history of Vedic music, 
the fourth note, the came to be distinguished from 

the other three svaras, udafta, anudatta and svarita and as the 
concept of keynote gradually grew, it was significantly 
christened as ^31133! by the author of the Taittiriya Prati- 
sakhya. 

[That the word dhrta is a significant technical term for 
keynote is amply borne out by the fact that the Trtlyasvara of 
the Saman music (i.e. our Rsabha) which was identical 
with pracaya was also called dhrta in later times,] ^ 


1. Bharata says that if the Sadja grama is increased by 
three srutis in all, then the Rsabha and Dhaivata in the Sadja- 
grama coincide with the Sadja and Pancama of the Madhyama- 
grama Vina. 

I: =3 =3331^ =333tT%f3[ 3:3 =3 | 

I II ? ? 

3^-33313 5 33^: I <^3^ «ii3?^3TW3tT3i33J=3?: | 

3133131335311:1 3135331013^1: | 

(Fide also Contributions to the study of Ancient Indian 
music, by P. R. Bhandarkar, page 193, footnotes 46, 47, Indian 
Antiquary, Volume XLI.) 


]FI353«t =3 33151531^315313: ! 3 31 1 3^0) 



3^3n3lf33 33^ | 33f573'if 3'533?Tr33if I 
qg3CT133i^ 31^ 3^3^ § 5g 5^ 33 3lt c ( 3^513 1 330 ^313, | 
-^113 33^ 1 53 # 31^313^^ 3F3Rt331313pl ?5R33i 

%35rl^ Slf35a3: l f 53l'§l315315i: I 
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In this Gonnection, it is useftil to remember that in 
ancient Indian music, the wire (of the Vina) upon which the 
melody was played, was not tuned to ma as it is now but to 
ri\ In Grecian (Dorian) music also, the octave was perhaps 
taken from ft to 

For Strangways seems to have recognised, though some- 
what vaguely, that the was the keynote in Saman music. 

For he says that the was in principle the forerunner of the 
drone frequently relegated to the drums. 

The Paniniya Siksa contains the following stanza : — 


w?nsT5rr§r, io ^n[frsfe?rJi 

(28th chapter, T 22, pages 318-319, Kasi Sanskrit Series, No. 60) 
Looked at from this point of view also, there is no impropriety of 
Rsabha of the Sadja Grama Vina being the keynote of Saman 
music, 

1. See the Ragas of Hindustan, Volume I — The theory of 
Indian Music, Philharmonic Society of Western India, Poona, 
1918, page 13. 

Cf. also Clements, Introduction to the study of Indian Music, 
page 32. 

2 Cf. Swarup, Theory of Indian Music, page 32. 

"The following are the six authentic ecclesiastical modes, 
keys or scales of Glarean, a learned theoretician, with the 
incorrect Greek names he assigned to them. 

[Dodeca chordon (Basle 1547)]. 

Ionic CDEFGABC 

Doric DEFGABCD 

Phyrygian EFGABCDE 

Lydian FGABCDEF 

Mixolydian GABCDEFG 

Eolic ABCDEFGA 

Vide Helmholtz. The Sensations of tone. English transla- 
tion by A. J. Ellis London. Third edition, 1895, page 245. 

3. Vide Music of Hindostan, page 247, f. n. 2. 
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The Yajna^'alkya Siksa has the following instead2; — 

which in substance means the same thing. 

“The ancient and authoritative writers on Indian Music 
have employed three terms udatta, anudatta and svarita in 
their treatises and have assigned definite meanings to them, the 
udatta is to be chanted on Nisada or gandhara notes, the 
anudatta on rsabha or dhaivata, and the svarita on sadja, 
madhyama, or pancama notes. The stanzas from the siksas say 
the same thing in effect, in that they assign two notes to each 
of the three terms. Thus they have constituted two alternative 
sets of notes : rsabha, gandhara, and madhyama or dhaivata, 
nisada and sadja for anudatta, udatta and svarita respectively*’ 


1. Vide Narada Siksa i, viii. Verse 8. cf. also thefollow- 

^ (cr^iT) % i 

(Nanyadeva’s Bharatabhasya, Chapter II, page 18.) 

II 

cf. Muller Rk Pratisakhya, p. cclxxii 

2. Yajnayalkya Siksa. Verse 7, Siksa Samgraha^ Benares 
Sanskrit Series. 

The previous verse in Yajnavalkya Siksa is the following : — 

nipqqtt % M 55PtT: I 

Siksa Samgraha, page 1, Benares Sanskrit Series. The YajSa- 
valkya Siksa thus directly tells us that the Vedic accent was 
musical. Vide James G. Forlong Fund, Vol. VII, Critical studies 
in the Phonetic observations of Indian Grammarians by Siddhesh- 
war Varma, The Royal Asiatic Society, London. 1929. 

3. Vide. A stanza from Panini’s Siksa by G. S. Khare in 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 339 ff. See also Mr. M.S, 
Ramaswamy Iyer’s Introduction to Ragavibodha p. 32 ff. 
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Ri being samvadi of dhaivaia\ and therefore if the former 
was the keynote, we must naturally expect that the latter also 
to be such. 


1. As the interval between the two notes is 13 Srutis, when 
Ri is taken as Sadja, then dha would be Pancama. The name 
given to (our can thus be shown to be significant ; 

"Bharata says that two notes whose mutual distance consists of 
nine or thirteen srutis should be considered to be mutually con- 
cordant {Samvadi') or capable of enhancing each other’s melody. 
Even later writers namely Dattila and Matanga recognise the same 
number of as constituting the interval between two con- 

cordant notes”. 

I 

?0 qf. ?o 

(28th chapter p. 317* 20) * 

Calchitta S- T* V. (page 53,'T. 4.) 

<1 ^ (pages 16, 4 «) 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 94. 

*Tt follows from Bharata's recognition of Madhyama and 
Pancama to be the notes concordant with sadja, that thtr^ should 
be nine Srutis between sadja and Madhyama and an interval 
containing thirteen Srutis between Sadja and Pancama*\ 

Similarly the interval between Rsabha and Dhaivata must be 
13. Srutis, Mr. Telang has conclusively proved that Bharata recog- 
nised in the first instance 24 Srutis in an octave assigning four to 
Sadja, four to Rsahha, two to Gdndhara, four to Madhyama, four 
to Pancama, four to Dhaivata and two to Nisdda on the ground 
that the first Sruti of Rsabha below sadja as also the first Sruti of 
Dhaivata below Pancama were discordant and therefore prejudicial 
to melody. 

[t33J^PPcIR^ W: 1 

Somanath’sRagavibodha.5f^^irg>^:^PIR^, #o y, 

(Verse 38, page 4) 
Mr, M. S. Ramaawamy Iyer’s edition.] 
Bharata must have refrained from assigning names to them. 
The twenty-two Srutis alone attained celebrity and recognition. 
Vide. The 22 Srutis of Indian Music: A Complete exposition, 
being a lecture delivered before the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on 22nd April 1931 by Mr. M. R. Telang, Poonai^ 
I933.p.33fr. 
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This is what w^e actually find also in Saman chant, for the 
final tone 5 = as in S V I, 1, 2 (Ed I, p. 95) barhiSsi- 

III. . 

2 3 4 5 represents the keynote of Saman 

It is interesting to note in this connection that according 
to Mr. Clement’s opinion, the ancient suddha-vikrta system 
was based upon Bharatamata which had ‘Dha’ for keynote 
(Vide Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer’s Introduction to Svaramela- 
kalanidhi p. XXX.) 

Another interesting fact is that the choice of Suddha-scale 
by a classical author Ahobala begins from ft which is taken as 

He arrived at the Raga Kaphi which corresponds to Khara- 
harapriya of the Carnatic music (Vide ibid page xxx.). 

1 1 Rqicfqfsiitf Rqrr%5{#r n 
. ii^ 

1. Vide, Laksmana Srauti's edition of Sama Veda Samhita- 
Veyaganap. 2. (50 ?) J. M, Van der Hoogt. The Vedic chant 
studied in its textual and melodic form, page 42. 

2. Mr. V. N. Bhatkande alias Pandit Catura . — Lahsya 
Sa'd^g^ta page 11, Verses 101 and 105, Nirnayasagar edition. See 

A short Historical survey of the music of. upper India (A 
reproduction of the speech delivered by Mn V.N. Bhatkande at the 
Baroda All India Music Conference in 1916). Bombay 1917 page 
29. Mr. M. R. Telang is of the opinion that the natural scale as 
propounded by Bharata Natya Sastra and Sarhgadeva's Samgita- 
ratnakara, was also the scale of Kafi Raga being exactly that 
laid down in the Parijata. Mr. Ganpatrao Gopalrao Barve is 
reported to have made an attempt to reconcile the current 
Bilaval scale with the 22nd Srutis mentioned in the Sloka: 

\ \ n 

It is reported also that the error was emended later on, sub- 
sequent to Mr. Ganpatrao Gopalrao Barve’s visit to Mr. Telang 
when the former learnt from the latter that the scale formed 
according to the Srutis laid down in the Sloka was not the Bild- 
vala scale but the scale of ^t Kdfi Rdga (See, Nadalahari by Mr, 
Ganpatrao Gopalrao Barve, pp. 119-121). 
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“The suddha scale of Sarhgita Parijata is the same as that 
of our modern Kaphi Raga. This scale will correspond with 
the southern scale Karaharapriyat. 

Whitney ventured the conjecture whether the mode of 
writing the accents might not have been without influence on 
the theory as to its character— that is to say, that the vedic 
phonetists may have come by an after thought to declare that 
the pracaya syllables of acute tone, and to pronounce them so 
because they agreed with the acute in being without a sign of 
accent, while originally no such correspondence in character 
was perceived or signified. 

Vide. The 22 Srutis of Indian Music, A Complete Exposition, 
being a lecture delivered before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on 22nd April 1931, by Mr. M. R. Telang, Poona 
1933, pages 5 — 6 and also page 20. 

I. Cf. ^ 1 I 
^ — F— II 

Samgita Parijata by Ahobala edited by Kalivara Vedantaba- 
gisa and Sarada Prasada Ghosha (Calcutta 1879), Verse 66. It 
must be remembered that in the Raga Kharaharapriya of Carnatic 
music, rsabha is the Hence it is not unlikely the rsabha 

was originally the It may be useful to remember in this 

connection that "‘there would be no chronological obstacle to 
supposing that the mode of accentuation which first appears in 
Greek papyri of the first century B. C. as in the Bacchylides 
papyrus, kenjon, Bacchylides, Introduction, p. xx, Palaeography 
of Greek Papyri, p. 28 may have been derived, directly or mediate- 
ly, from the celebrated school of Panini — the great Indian gram- 
marian/' 

Vide, ‘"On Ancient Greek Accentuation," by J. P. Postgate 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Voh XI, page 49. 

{To he continued) 


TIRUKKALUKKUNRAM. 

S. R. Balasubrahmaktyan, m.a., l.t., 

Chidambaram. 

Tirukkalukkunram has one of the most ancient and most 
sacred of Siva temples in the Tamil’s land. It is situated about 
nine miles south east of Chingleput on the South Indian Rail- 
way and is easily accessible by bus. Its importance is greatly , 
enhanced as it lies midway on the road to Mamallapuram, a 
great port and emporium of the Pallavas, enriched by immortal 
art, the oldest of rock-cut and structural temples and large-scale 
sculptures on single pieces of rock. The term “Tirukkaluk- 
kunrara” means the “Hill worshipped by the Kites”; “Pakshi- 
tirtham is its Sanskrit equivalent ; and various other names 
have been given to it. 

Legends. 

Many legends are associated with Tirukkalukkunram. 
According to one of them, the Vedas are believed to remain in 
this place in -the shape of the hills. This explains the origin of 
the names Vedagiri, Tiruraalai, Srutimalai, Vedapporrai and 
Maraikkodu. For having slighted and disobeyed Siva’s 
orders, Nandidevar is said to have done penance to the Lord 
of this place and gained salvation. Thus the place has derived 
the name Nandipuri. Tilottama of the celestial region came in 
the shape of a cow to disturb Nandideva's penance. Nandi 
came to know of it and cursed her to remain a cow till the Kali 
age, promising her release at the hands of the Chola King, 
Suraguru. Sage Markandeya too is said to have performed 
penance in the forest of this region. Mayeekan who 
was a Rakshasa, assumed the form of a boar and caused 
trouble to the creatures of the forest. Markandeya pronounced 
a curse upon him making the Rakshasa retain his beastly 
form till his liberation at the hands of Suraguru. 

Suraguru, a legendary Chola king, ruled the land with 
Kadalmallai (Mamallapuram) as his capital. Once, while he 
was on a hunt, he aimed an arrow at the boar but it missed the 
mark and hit Tilottama, the celestial being in the shape of the 
cow. The King was pious and good-natured, so the Lord 
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caused the sin of killing the cow to be expelled in the shape 
of a crow, and the place where the crow fell became a rock, 
on the southern side of the Lord’s Hill. Now the rock is 
known by the name of the ‘Crow's Hill’. 

Vishnu, it is related, committed sin by murdering the 
wife of Bhrghu who had given shelter to some Asuras. In 
expiation of the sin, Vishnu is said to have worshipped 
Siva in Tirukkalukkunram. So this place is called Narayana- 
pura. 

A story is told of a devadasi, Naccimuttu by name, wh® 
was truly devoted to the God of Vedagiri, and she used to 
sing everyday after worship a song composed by a Vaishna- 
vite on this deity. One day thunder and storm prevented her 
going to the temple. Then she implored the God of the 
Sacred Hill to manifest Himself before her in her courtyard 
and accept her devotion. And lo ! the Lord responded and 
presented Himself in front of her. When the Lord was about 
to depart, she clasped the hoofs of Siva’s vehicle, the bull, 
and the V aishnavite poet too clung to her feet ; and both were 
carried to Kailas. 

Brahma seems to have been partial in his love to Saras- 
wati at the expense of Savitrl. The latter, therefore, cursed 
her Lord and Brahma sought the advice of Vishnu. According 
to his directions Brahma did’penance in this place. He was 
finally absolved of his sin. In consequence, Tirukkalukkun- 
ram came to be known as Brahmapuri. 

Let us narrate the story of the Kites — Sambu and Adi. 
They were two brothers who quarrelled whether the God 
(Siva) or the Goddess (Sakti) was superior. The Lord Him- 
self declared that both were equal, but even after His 
admonition they would not stop quarrelling and when they 
persisted they were cursed to become kites. In the Kali age 
they are known by the names of Sambu and Adi. They visit the 
hill everyday to pray for their salvation, and the Pakshtpanda- 
ram (the birdpriest) of the Vedagiri hill feeds the two birds 
at noon everyday. It is this feature that draws most the 
attention of pilgrims as well as sightseers, chiefly foreigners. 

Among the various other personages who seem to have 
attained salvation here are Agastiya, Ahalya, Indra, Rudrakoti 
(Siva’s servants), Ganga, the twelve Adityas (Suns), Markan- 
deya, the eight Vasus, Varuna, Visvamitra. 
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T opography and Shrines : 

The hill is regarded as the very embodiment of the Vedas; 
and it is called Vedagiri. Owing to the sacred character of 
the hill in every part (as at Tiruvannamalai of ih.tTejo-lihga) 
it must have been devoid at one time of any shrine. The 
devotees would not have been willing to tread on it. So, they 
say, did the three saints— Appar, Sambandar, Sundarar — wor- 
ship the Lord from below. 

Apart from the place where the Kites are fed by the 
Pandaram, there are two shrines on the hill. One is a rock- 
cut Pallava cave temple most probably excavated by the 
PallavaKing Mahendravarman(7th century A.D.) but generally 
attributed to his son, Narasiihhavarman I. The incomplete 
inscription in archaic Tamil script of Narasimhavarman gives 
the name of ‘'mulasthana on the hill” to this shrine; and it is the 
oldest inscription in this place. On the pillars of this cave- 
temple are found a large number of signatures of Dutch 
visitors. The other shrine on the top of the hill seems to have 
had its origin in the 8th century A.D. most probably in the days 
of Rajasimha (Narasimhavarman II)— or one of his immediate 
successors. 

There is a shrine at the foot of the hill of Vedagiri called 
now the temple whose walls contain almost all 

the inscriptions which range from the end of the 9th century 
A.D. (898 A.D.) to almost the eve of British settlement in 
India. In this temple there is in the 2nd prakara a strong-room 
(tiru abharana kottadi) with a semi-circular back wall. It has 
all the features of a temple of the 9th century A.D. The Vimana 
is of the shape of the back of an elephant (Gaja prstha vimana) 
and there are images of Ganesa, Daksinamurti, Visnu, 
Brahma and Durga with features of 9th century sculptures. 
A number of inscriptions on the walls of the 'strong-room' 
mention the central shrine of Tirukkalukkunram (Tirukkaluk- 
kunrattu Sri Mulasthanapperumanadigal). I am disposed to 
think after a close inspection during my recent visit, that this 
is the oldest Mulasthana shrine of this place. In later times, 
it was abandoned and a new lihga was consecrated and that 
became the modern Bhaklavatsala. 

The Oldest Shrine, 

“Which is the Original Mfliasthana shrine?” is a question 
of some importance. The officers of the Epigraphical Depart- 
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ment consider either the shrine at the top of the Vedagiri hill 
or the rock-cut Pallava cave in it to be the original Mulasthana. 

I do not favour such a view, and iny conclusions alone can 
be set forth here. The oldest inscription in the Bhaktavatsala 
temple is a very important one of the 27th year of a certain 
Rajakesarivarman who can be identified without any uncerta- 
inty with the Chola King, Aditya I (of accession 871 
A.D.), and this is found on the west wall of the strong-room 
of this shrine. It is said that at the request of a certain 
Puttan, this king promised to confirm and maintain the original 
grant of lands free of tax (irai-y-ili) made by the previous 
kings of the land (purva rajakkal) to the Mulasthana temple 
at Tirukkalukkunram. Of these kings only two are mentioned. 
One is the donor Skandasisya whom we cannot properly 
identify as there are a number of kings of that name, but he 
should be assigned roughly to the 5th centuary A.D. The 
other is Narasirhhavarraan I, the conqueror of Vatapi (middle 
of the 7th century A.D.) whose inscription also is found in 
the Pallava Orukal (rock cut temple) mandapa on the Vedagiri 
hill. Narasimhavarman is said to have protected the original 
endowment of Skandasisya. The reconfirmation of the 
same grant by Aditya Chola happened soon after his conquest 
of the Pallava country (Tondaimandalam). There are also a 
number of other inscriptions on the walls of this ‘strong-room’ 
which mention the Mulasthana temple of this place till 1085 
A.D. So this strong-room within the premises of the Bhakta- 
vatsala temple should have been the original Mulasthana. 
If so, the God consecrated in that ‘strong-room' should have 
been the oldest shrine of the Tamil land referred to in inscrip- 
tions. The present structure of the shrine (the strong 
room) has to be assigned to the 9th century A.D. Perhaps 
it was a renovation of the original shrine of the days of 
Skandarisya. 

There are about a dozen sacrad tanks in the place. The 
tarn on the hill is called the Sampati Sunai’ the $ankha 
tlftham at the foot of the Vedagiri hill from which a conch 
emerges once in about 12 years, and the ‘Nandi-tirtham’ in 
the enclosure of the Bhaktavatsala shrine are the most import- 
ant. The Palaru is the holy river of this deity. 

The Tamil Saints: 

To Manikka Vacakar thfe Lord manifested Himself in 
this place. Appar has celebrated Tirukkalukkunram with his 
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hymns, bambandar (7th century A.D.) has sung devotional 
songs on the Lord whom he calls 'Kallam Vallan’ (an adept 
in the art of cunning). ‘Ponnittar’ the Giver of gold is one 
of the appellations of this God; it is to be believed that he used 
to reward his devotees with gold. Sundarar came to this 
place expecting to get gold from the Lord ; at first the Lord 
hid Himself and remained in the western gopura; but 
Sundarar entered the temple by the southern gate; and, by 
sheer perseverance in his devotion, received both gold and grace 
from Siva. The fourth day festival of this place still celebrates 
this incident in the life of this saint. Hence the name of the 
‘Lord who hid himself to Nambi’ (i.e., Sundarar) 

At the end of the 9th century A.D., the region of Tiruk- 
kalukkunram passed from the rule of the Pallavas to that of 
the Cholas who exercised their sway till the end of the 13th 
century A.D. It is the Mulasthana ih.aX receives the homage of 
princes and people till about the end of the 11th century A.D, 
And an endowment is occasionally made to the Lord on the 
sacred hill. But after the 11th century the name ‘Mulasthana’ 
drops and the god is named the Lord of Tirukkalukkunram. 
When the god of the Mulasthana was abandoned and why, we 
do not know. But we learn that a general of the Pandya King 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya of Madura (accession 1251 A.D.) 
made a new shrine and consecrated a lihga. Perhaps it is 
the modern Bhaktavatsala, and most of the inscriptions of this 
Pandya ruler call the Lord the giver of gold “Ponnittisvaram- 
udaiyar”. After the rule of the Pandyas this region passed 
into the hands of the Vijayanagar rulers whose inscriptions in 
this place range from the 14th to the 16th century A.D, 

Local Inscriptions: 

According to inscriptions, Ti-ukkalukkunram, otherwise 
called Ulakalanda-Chola Pu.ara, is said to be in Kalattur 
Kottam a sub-division of Jayahkonda-Chola-mandalam. 

In an inscription of the 12th year of Kulottunga (I? 
accession on 1070 A.D.) we are told that two persons went out 
together for a hunt; and by accident, one of them killed the 
the other by an arrow evidently aimed at an animal. So the 
assembly of the place resolved that the guilty person should 
make an endowment for a lamp to be burnt in the local temple. 
In an inscription whose script can be assigned to the 12th 
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century A.D., a certain Suryadevan is said to have set up an 
image of Pillaiyar in the temple (on the top of the hill) of 
Vedagirisvara and to have constructed the flight of steps on 
the hill. In the reign of Kulottuhga II (6th year 1139 A.D.) it 
is recorded that a military officer of a feudatory called Edivili 
Chola Sambavaroya was killed by another, and thereupon the 
wife of the deceased committed Sati. At the instance of the 
elders of the assembly of the Nadu the criminal was made to 
endow two lamps for the merit of the two deceased. 

During the long period of recorded history of about eleven 
centuries or more; only two cases of serious theft are men- 
tioned. In 1213 A.D. (35th year of Tribhuvana Viradeva i.e., 
Kulottunga III) a certain man was caught red-handed while 
removing the forehead plate (tiruppattam) of the deity. He was 
declared a drohin (enemy to the community) ejected from his 
house. It was confiscated and sold. The proceeds were used 
for paying the charges of the masons and other workmen who 
were employed in the construction of the steps to the hundred- 
pillared mandapa in the third enclosure of the temple. 

Another similar case of theft happened , in the days of 
Vlra Kumara Kampana Udaiyar (latter part of 'the 14th century 
A.D.) of Vijayanagar. It is recorded that a certain man was 
caught in the act of sealing the gates of the strong-room 
after removing the gold leaf of the tiruvdsi (worth about 
ISO pon) of the idol in the room. Thereupon the assembly of 
the Nadu met and confiscated his ‘Kani’ rights, declaring him 
a. Sivadrohin (enemy to Siva) ; and the proceeds of these 
rights sold in auction to various individuals amounting to 850 
panams were deposited in the temple treasury. 

These instances indicate the general absence of serious 
crimes, and the large judicial powers, even in cases of crimes 
enjoyed by local bodies in those times. 

A Great Tamil Merchant Guild 

‘The Ndndd'e'sis' were a great and flourishing Tamil 
merchant guild that were carrying on extensive oversea trade 
from at least the earliest Chola times. One of their records 
is found in Sumatra. In this place there is a reference to 
the shrine of the Desivitanka Perumal’ (evidently set up by 
them and called after them) by the Nanddesis of Sadiravasagan 
pattinam. This is perhaps a variant of Sadras — a place well 
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known in later times as a settlement of the Dutch— situated 
about ten miles from Tirukkalukkunram. 

Standard W eights and Measures 

The existence of a standard liquid measure called 
Rajakesari kept in the temple, and of a standard linear measure- 
ment representing a rod of 16 spans {patinaruiah marked 
on the (upana part) of the basement of the temple, is recorded 
in one of the local inscriptions. It is further mentioned that 
the square measure of that standard rod was ‘six-makhanf . 
The temples of south India filled the role which the British 
Museum of London did and, now, the Board of Trade does, for 
the standardization of weights and measures in England. 

The European Visitors 

From the 17th century to the early 19th century, 
Europeans chiefly the Dutch were much attracted to Tiruk- 
kalukkunrara, and there are more than twenty-five names of 
Dutchmen who visited the place and le ft their signatures on the 
hill. Some of them were persons who held distinguished offices 
in the Dutch service. Chief among them are 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Antony Pavilioen (1670). He was the 
chief at Masulipatam in 1658 A.D. and at Jaffna from 1661 to 
1665 A.D. Then he became Governor of the Coromandel 
Coast with head-quarters at Pulicat which position he occupied 
for 13 years (1655-78). Perhaps he visited Sadras in 1670 
and on his way Tirukkalukkunram. 

2. Lawrence Pit Junior (1663) was another Dutch 
Governor of the Coast (1677-1698). Perhaps he visited the 
place in the time of Pit Senior who was also Governor 
(1852-63). 

3. WilliaraCarel Hartsink (1681), He was the chief Mer- 
chant and President at Pulicat from 1679 to 1681 A.D. 

A Dutch writer called Havart relates how he and ten 
others visited the hill on 3rd January, 1681 A.D. and saw the 
two sacred birds being fed at about midday. 

An Englishman who has recorded his visit to this place in 
the 18th century is George Dawson (1769) who was a Madras 
Civilian. He came out as a writer in 1751, became a member 
of the Madras Council (1768); and in 1769 he was appointed 
Chief of Cuddalore, Perhaps he visited the hill on his way to 
Cuddalore. 
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There is a record in the 19th century of Jan Andreis Van 
Braan (1818) who was the Dutch Gommissioner appointed in 
1817 in pursuance of the London Convention of the 13th 
August, 1814 to take delivery of some of the old Dutch fact- 
ories in India. He visited Sadras in 1818 and assumed 
charge of the factory from the British Commissioner (31st 
March, 1818); and his visit recorded at Tirukkalukkunram 
must be on his way to Sadras. 

Such in brief is the romantic vista revealed from local 
legendary lore and the mute f ragman ts of old records on 
stone spread over many centuries. The attractiveness of 
Tirukkalukkunram will last as long as the hill and the lake 
endure, and man is not dead to the charm of natural scenery, 
salubrious climate and spiritual appeal. 


THE WORKS OF ABHINAVAGUPTA 

BY 

V. RAGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D. 

The following works of Abhinavagupta have till now been 
noted 

1. Anuttaratriihsika laghuvrtti or Anuttara tattva vimar- 
sini laghuvrtti, a brief prose commentary following Utpala’s 
‘mata’, on the Anuttaratrinisika (also trisika) or Paratriihsika 
which is an extract from the Rudrayamala. 

Mss. MD. 15336.2 
TD. 8219-20. 

GD. 1107-8. 

2. Anuttara trimsika vivrti or Paratrimsika vrtti follow- 
ing the commentary of Somananda; another prose gloss on 
the same text as in no. 1. 

Edn. Kasmir Texts. XVIII. 1918. 

3. Anuttarastika (8 verses). 

Edn. Appendix C. pp. 404-5, Dr. Pandey’s Abhinavagupta. 

4. Anubhavanivedana (ascribed to Abhinava). 4 verses. 

'Edn. Ibid. p. 414. 

5. Isvarapratyabhijna vimarsini (-laghu vimarsini), a 
gloss on Utpala’s I. Pra. 

Edn. Kasmir Texts. 22 and 33. 

6. Isvarapratyabhijna vivrti vimarsini (-brhati vimarsini) 
a commentary on Utpala’s own vivrti on his I. Pra. 

7. Kathamukhatilaka, referred to by Abhinavagupta in his 
1. Pra. brhati vimarsini according to Dr. Pandey. 

On this, see below for more definite information. 

1. Aufrect CC. I. p. 25a; II. p. 5a and III. p.6a. Dr. K, 
C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta, Chowk. Publication, pp. 22-68. 

2. MD. = Madras Govt. Ori. Mss. Library Descriptive 
Catalogues. 

TD. =Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library Descriptive 
Catalogues. 

GD. =Granthappura (Palace Library) Descriptive 
Catalogues, Trivandruih. 
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8. Kavyakautukavivarana, a gloss on his teacher Bhatta 
Tota’s Kavyakautuka. Referred to by Abhinavagupta in his 
Dhyanyalokalocana. (p. 178, N,S. edn. Dhva. A. 1928. See also 

VI. pp. 153-162, my article on Writers Quoted in the 
Abhinava Bharati; see also pp. 43-44, my Number of Rasas, 
Adyar Library Series). 

9. Kramakeli, a commentary on the Kramastotra, diffe- 
rent from Abhinavagupta’s own Kramastotra. See p. 236, 
Abhinavagupta’s own Paratririisikavivarana, Kas. Texts XVill; 
Jayaratha’s Com. on Tantraloka, Vill,. Texts 30. p. 191; 
Ksemaraja’s Com. on Utpala’s Sivastotravali, Cliowk. 15, p. 78. 

10. Kramastotra, 30 verses, composed in A.D. 990-1 

Edn. Pandey, App. C. pp 409-412 

11. Ghatakarparakulakavrtti 

12. Tattvadhva prakasana. Pandey, p. 34 

13. Tantravatadhanika 

Edn. Kas. Texts. 24. 

14. Tantrasara 

Edn. Kas. texts 17 

15. Tantraloka 

Edn. Kas. texts. 

16. Tantroccaya. Pandey, p. 64. 

17. Devistotravivarana, cited by Abhinavagupta in his 
Gitartha samgraha, N. S. edn. p. 477. 

IS. Dehasthadevatacakra stotra (15 verses) 

Edn. Pandey, App. C. pp. 413-4 

19. Dhvanyalokalocana. N. S. edn. 

20. Natyasastra vivrti (Abhinava Bharati) 

Edn. G.O.S. 

21. Padarthapravesa nirnaya tika referred to by him in 
his Paratrimsika vivarana, Kas. Texts 18, p. 162. 

22. Paramarthacarca (8 verses) 

Edn. Pandey, App. C. p. 407. 

23. Paramarthadvadasika or Advayadvadasika, 12 verses 

Edn. Pandey App C. pp. 405-6 

24. Paramartharasa or P. S. Samgraha. 

Edn. Kas. Texts. 7 

On this work, see S. S. S. Sastri, New Indian Antiquary, 
I, p. 37 ff. 

25. Purva pancika, com. on the Purvasastra or Malini 
vijaya. Pandey, p. 31. 
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26. Pralcarana vivarana, com. on Pi'akaranastotra. 
Pandey. p. 32 

27. Prakirnakavivarana, ref. to by Jayaratha in his com. 
on Tantraloka, vii, p. 33. 

28. Prabodha (or Bodha) pancadasika. 

Edn. Kas. Texts 14 

29. Bhagavad gitartha samgraha. N. S. edn. 

30. Bheda vada vidarana, cited in his Gitarthasamgrah a 
and 1. Pra. vimarsini. 

31. Bhairava stotra or Isvara stotra, 10 verses composed 
in A.D. 992-3 


Edn. Pandey, pp. 412-3 

32. Mahopadesa vimsatika, 20 verses. 

Edn. Pandey, pp. 407-8. 

On this work, see my note in the New Indian Antiquary 
III, pp. 32-34. 

33. MHinivijayavarttika 

Edn. Kas. Texts 32. 

34. Laghvi prakriya, a stotra quoted by Abhinavagupta in 
his Gitarthasamgraha under IV. 28 and XII. 11. 

35. Sivadrstyalocana, a com. on Somananda’s Sivadrsti. 
Quoted by him in his Para trimsika vivarana, Kes. Texts 18, 

p. 116. 


36. Sivasaktyavinabhava stotra, quoted in his Gitartha- 
samgraha, pp. 628-9 

Besides these, it has been noted also that, as on the 
Purva, Abhinavagupta has commented on the other Agama-* 
sastras (Paratrimsika vivarana, Kas. Texts 18, p. 147) and 
some more Stotras. His quoations also show that he himself 
had composed some more Stotras, as also some poems. 

Further, Mr. R. A. Sastri notes in his Diary that in the 
library of Pandit Ramjiva kokil, Banmahal, Srinagar, there is 
an Amaresvara stotra by Abhinavagupta. 

We also come across in the Mss. Catalogues some vague 
and some incorrect entries against Abhinavagupta’s name. 

(a) Oudh. xvi 124 - Spanda. We do not understand 
what this means. 

(b) AK. 243, Auf. Ill p. 6o-DevImahatmyatika gupta- 
vati. Abhinavagupta here is a mistake for Bhaskararaya. 

(c) The New Catalogus Catalogom Office of the Madras 
University purchased from the library of the late Dr. Jacobi a 
long paper scroll containg a list , of book-names given by Pandit 
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Damodar Sastri, son of Pandit Saheb Ram who are mention- 
ed by Buhler in his Report (p. 26. &,). In this scroll is found 
an entry against the name Abhinavagupta. 

(d) In the Visvabharati, Santiniketan, is found an entry 
Devibhujahga by Abhinavagupta. I could not examine 
or verify this entry, since the Librarian is not in a position to 
supply extracts from this work. 

(e) Buhler Kashmir Report 469, Ehandai'kar’s Report 
1875-6 and BORI 469 of 1875-6 — Bimbapratibirabavada is 
only a part of the Tantraloka, HI. 

Further, on p. 107 of his Tantrasara, (Kas. Texts, XVIII), 
Abhinavagupta makes a mention of his Tantraloka and adds to 
it a perplexing reference to a Shka vartika. Are we to under- 
stand a work of Abhinavagupta here, and if so, whether one 
of his known works or a new one? 

Again, a Natyalocana or Natyalocana has been ascribed to 
Abhinavagupta. (See Skt. Intro, to N. S. edn. (1928) of the 
Dhvanyaloka with Locana, p. 2.). No definite evidence has come 
up yet to confirm this ascription. But I may point out in this 
connection that in the Candrika on the Prabodhacandrodaya by 
Nadindla Gopa (N.S. edn.), there are quotations in Anustubh 
verses on topics of Natyasastra, ascribed to Abhinavagupta, 
from which we may suppose that after extensively expounding 
Bharata, Abhinavagupta thought of a handy resume of the 
Natyasastra. The following are the quotations made by 
Nadindla Gopa: 

p. 7. 

H 51=^^^ II 

p. 8. 

cfi i 

q^iF: m \\ 

3isi^5frq^i S’[t^?rf^q3:tfq qr i 

stqsfT qr qi i # i 

p. 9. aif^JiqsFqil^fq 
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Srgsq f| srqlricf; \ 

II 

p. 16. q%^JllR5T^3RJI- 

^cTi^rsERff^ qifrg^iqg^^ I 
p. 128. qo4^ qiqrqi TOH%: t’ 
f^iRqqgfiqit^xRq^ I 
p. 243. q^^qfRJTqsaqit:- 

3I%fi5Erq?q!cqeFqe='sqflI^q^ I 
3I%%q%|cR qcHqff^qRqin'^m: II 
3T^tj?Hqi3TR ei%lR^^''fqei%fR: 1 
IriRiRRqficiq; n 
^fTO3[rai?rq?qT3f!RjflSqig^^ 1 fl% I 

An anonymous commentary on a drama called Vasu- 
mangalanataka by Perusiiri (Mad. Govt. Ori. Mss. Lib. D. No. 
11618) quotes two verses of Abhinavagupta on Natya topics, 
on the first page of the ms. 

cf^qf^tirqgRqil:- 

‘qqq dcTj 5r?cTiqqi% r i 

3fR»H HqqisiRi^crtefqpqfqsqR ii’ 

3?fR?rqj|Rqi5rj RWcRoi qi^q^qf^f^R- 
‘qvIlSiqq^jgq: <j;| ?^fq#rq5II?cTq | 

qfiqra n 

The second quotation, referring to the same topic of 
Purvarahga described in citation one in N. Gopa’s commentary 
on the Prabodhacandrodaya may be the statement in the same 
context of another view. 

Mallinatha, in his commentary on the Kumarasambhava I. 

8, quotes a quarter of an Anustubh on Tana in music and 
ascribes it to Abhinavagupta. 

'cTRfcq^f# f^fqfrqgtcT: 1 

The India Office Catalogue, II, p. 123b, says that an Abhi- 
navagupta is quoted by Haradattaiii his Bodhayana srautasutra- 
vyakhya. Without knowing the citation and its context, nothing 
can be said about this reference. ' ' 
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TWO NEW WORKS OF ABHINAVAGUPTA 

There is a paper ms. in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. 
Library, in Telugu script, bearing the shelf no. I. 9. 3. Though 
there is no indication in this ms. itself, which is a transcript, 
about its original, I have been able to find out that its original 
is a ms. in the Samskrit College at Tripunitura. This ms. con- 
tains a set of works mostly pertaining to Pratyabhijna, and its 
contents are described in MD under nos. 15323 to 15342. There 
is valuable information here on Abhinavagupta and his works. 

The Gurundthaparamarsa (MD. 15323) 

The first work in this ms. is Gurunathaparamarsa, an 
eulogy on Abhinavagupta. The latter part of this work indulges 
in mere poetic eulogy, but in its former part, there are some 
verses containing valuable information. 

SI. 7 here refers to the tradition that the teachers and 
Yoginis once met and made Abhinavagupta the sole Acarya and 
repository of the entire teaching. 

In SI. 10, significant reference is made to the exposition of 
the nine Rasas in Abhinavagupta’s Abhinava Bharati on the 
Natya Veda of Bharata in thirty-six Ahnikas. 

The Kathdmukhatilaka 

On p. 33 of his book on Abhinavagupta, Dr. K. C. Pandey 
says that a work of Abhinavagupta, Kathamukhatilaka by name, 
is referred to by Abhinavagupta in his I. Pra. Brhati vimarHni 
and that “nothing at present can be said about its contents”. 
From this ms. work Gurunathaparamarsa, we are able to know 
that the Kathamukhatilaka of Abhinavagupta related to vada 
especially and gave an exposition of the sixteen Padarthas of 
the Nyaya sastra. Si. 9 of the Gurunathaparamarsa runs 

5F«T: 

cl# (I 

XIV— 42 
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(1) The Paryanfapancaiika 

A new wOTk of Abhtnovagupia 

It is however si. 8 of this eulogy on Abhinavagupta that is 
most important, for it gives us the name of a new work of 
Ahhiaavagu^ta, the Paryanta Pancankd 

r 1 

Out of the expression 

I take ‘Paryanta Pancasika’ as the title of the work, 
because Mahesvarananda quotes in his Maharthamanjari a 
work of the name ‘Paryanta Pancasika’ and I think it likely that 
Mahesvarananda is quoting this work of Abhinavagupta men- 
tioned in the Gurunathparamarsa. The Maharthamanjari (TSS. 
66.) has four quotations from the Paryanta Pancasika, which 
appears to be a work in Anustubh verses: 

1. pp. 44-5 : f^qsfrril^ | 

2. p. 49; 1 

fir teqfvj fqspieqqg; ii 

3. p. 70; 1 

3i^ri'^nt^«?'rrr ^fqsRi: q%q?r% || 

4. pp. 72-3 : I 

qffqsTMar it 

(2) The Rahasyapancadasika 
Another new work of Abhinavagupta. 

The fourth work in this ms. is the Rahasyapancadasika of 
Abhinavagupta, this again a work of Abhinavagupta not known 
till now. The last verse says tliat the work is Abhinava. 
gupta’s and contains fifteen verses. 

q^i^lf^cTi; I 

See MD.' 15326. 

But as a matter of fact, the work contains 37 verses 
and is mostly a hymn to Devi in a variety of metres. I do not 
know if another minor work (the Devibhujanga in the Visva- 
bharati?) has got mixed up here. 
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The Other Works and Authors known from this Ms. 

of this ms. does not stop with the new facts 
about Abhinavagupta’s works noticed above. It reveals to us 
some more authors and their works pertaining to Pratyabhijna. 
The Sastra paramarsa 

This is the second work in the ms. and mentions some of 
the chief works of Pratyabhijna: Sivadrsti, the commentaries 
on it by Utpala and Abhinavagupta, Pratyabhijna sutra, Vrtti 
and Vivrti, both on the I. Pra. Sutra, and the two Vimarsinis 
thereon by Abhinavagupta,— all these seeming to form a unit of 
five works described as ‘Prakarana vivarana pancaka’h Then 
follow two verses praising Abhinavagupta’s 1. Pra. Laghu 
Vimarsini, the next two, 7th and 8th, praise Utpala’s Siva- 
stotravali and the last two verses are on Pratyabhijna in 
general. 

The last verse sums up the difference and distinction of 
the Pratyabhijnadvaita philosophy, as compared with Buddhism 
and Advaita Vedanta. Buddhism abolishes Atman and 
Isvara in its Vijnanadvaita, and Advaitavedanta, in its Brah- 
madvaita, has to resort to Anirvacaniyakhyati and Avidyo- 
padhi; but Pratyabhijna (which is the heart of all Agamas 
as contrasted with the Advaita Vedanta which is established on 
the basis of the Vedas) is suggested as overcoming the short- 
comings of both Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta by its 
Isvaradvaita. See MD. 15324. 

Svatmaprasamsa 

The next work in the ms* is called Svatmaprasarhsa, a 
poem in 42 verses, by a Saiva Siddha on himself and on his 
own supreme Siddha state. MD. 15325. The subject-author 
describes himself in the first as well as third person. The 
second verse appears to state that the subject-author was born 
under the constellation having Indra-Agni as deity, i.e.^ 
Visakha, on a Suklatrayodasi, Monday. It is likely that the 
Sivayogin mentioned in this and the next verse is his father. 
In verse 3, he calls himself ‘Visakhah’, after the star. In the 
subsequent verses he sings of himself as a Siddha, Avadhuta, 
Vogiraja, Vira, Bhiksu and Jivanmukta. In si. 5, he mentions 
that even at his 74th year, he retained all the lore that he 
learnt from his father during boyhood; in this verse, the 

1. As Dr. Pandey points out, this verse mentioning these five 
as the chief Pratyabhijna texts is quoted in the Sarvadarlana 
samgraha (Anandasrama edn. p. 100. 1 
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name of Abhinavagupta is worked in through Slesa. In si. 6 
he refers to his retaining the power of sweet exposition even 
at his 78th year; the next verse mentions his 80th year and 
in this verse occurs the name Siddha Visakha, rather in a 
manner difficult of understanding. Visakha does not occur 
beyond this. 

The name with which the author frequently describes 
himself is Madhuraja or Madhura. SI. 6. which specifies his 
78th year first introduces this name, In the subse- 

quent verses, the name Madhuraja or Madhura occurs regularly. 
SI. 13 is noteworthy as praising the works of Madhuraja 
kavi. Si. 29. describing himself in the first person, refers to 
the hereditary scholarship of his family in Yajurveda, its 
Laksana and Sutra, Pancamakha, Mantra and Tantra and 
Paramadvaita. 

It is not easy to determine whether Madhura is only a 
variant for Madhuraja; for one of the verses here, si. 38, 
describes him as roaming in his Siddhahood in the town of the 
Pandya king, i.e., Madhura or Madura in the South. 

ciqitq I 

It may be that he is called Madhura after his place Madhura. 

The complication of the name of the subject-author is not 
over here; for si. 12 says : 

fST (f) fcft | 

Who is this Bhatta Krsna? If we take the whole poem as 
being on one person, as it appears we should, his personal name 
may be Bhattakrsna, star-name Visakha, place-name Madhura 
and another name Madhuraja. I do not know if this explana- 
tion is alright. On pp. 160-161 of his thesis on Abhinavagupta, 
Dr. K.C. Pandey speaks of a late writer on Pratyabhijna whom 
he describes as “Varadaraja alias Krsmdasa”, “youngest son 
of Madhuraja” and author of a Sivasutra-varttika. The extract 
given by Dr. Pandey to bear out this information about the 
author, his name and parentage, is however not clear in 
Construction or import. 
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It is not unlikely that the subject- author of this Svatma- 
prasamsa is also the author of the eulogy on Abhinavagupta, 
the Gurunathapararaarsa, previously noticed. 

The same codex contains some well-known works also: 
no. 5. Anuttaratrimsika Text; no. 10. Siva sutrasjno. 15. 
Abhinavagupta’s Laghuvrtti on the Anuttaratrimsika of which 
other ms. have been noted above; no. 16. Anuttaratrimsika-Text 
again; no. 17. Prabodhapancadasika with Avadhuta’s com; nos. 
18 and lO.Avadhuta’s Pratipadikartha vimarsa and com. on it; 
and no. 20. Somananda's Sivadrsti. 

The other works here seem to be rare : No. 7 is Svarupa- 
pravesika of Bhatta Naga or Nagananda; this work has a gloss 
by Sivananda and both text and gloss are represented by 
another ms. in the same library. See MT. 2159'.i Nagananda 
appears also as a commentator on the I. Pra. Sutra; a ms. of 
his com. on the I. Pra. Su. is available in the Adyar Library 
(Gat. II. p. 174a; 28. B. 24). 

The 8th work in the ms. is an anonymous Sattrimsat 
tattvacarca. 

No. 9 is Anuttarasrigurupanktiparamarsa, a list of 
Pratyabhijna teachers, taken from Somananda’s Sivadrsti and 
supplemented. After Somananda, the list has Utpala, Laksmana- 
gupta, Abhinavagupta, Ksemaraja and Sura. Sura is mentioned 
as a pupil of Ksemaraja. The author of this list is one Deva 
Bhatta who describes himself as a pupil of Sura himself : 

■ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

See MD. 15330. 

No. 11 is Gurupahktistotra, MD. 15332. After praying to 
gods Ganesa and Kumara, the hymn praises Durvasas, Vasu- 
gupta, Somananda, Utpala, Abhinavagupta and Ksemaraja. 
The hymn closes with verses on Abhinavagupta. 

No. 12. is Dasasloki of Sri Vidyacakravarttin who has 
commented upon Virupaksa pancasika also (TSS). 

I. M.T.=Triennial Catalogues of the Madras Govt. Ori Mss* 
Library, 
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No. 14 is a new metrical commentary on the Anuttara 
trimsika; it is anonymous, though the Madras Catalogue 
wrongly ascribes to Abhinavagupta. M.D. 15335. It follows the 
views of Utpala and the commentaries of Abhinavagupta. The 
author may be a southerner since reference is made to Siva at 
Cidambaram (Vyaghrapura). The work cites the Yogavasistha : 

I p. 55. 

The last work in the ms., no. 21, is Bhisag Devaraja’s 
Sivasutravarttika. 


TOLKAPPIYAM 

BY 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, m.a., ph, d. 
iv. Vili-marapu 

118. eSeiflQajesru u®u Qsir^^m QutuQnn^ 

Qfiefliiufi Q^irmjpi uSiupaosiu Qoidnj. 

Vili-y~ena-p patupa kollum peyarotu 

Teliya-t tonru m-iyarkaiya v-enpa. 

They say that what is called vili or the vocative case is 
of the nature of being explicitly seen in words which take a 
special form in the vocative case. 

Note 1. The meaning of the vocative case is not mention- 
ed here since the name itself suggests it. 

Note 2. The expression Kollum peyarotu suggests that 
there are certain peyar which do not take a special form in 
the vocative case. 

119. ^enQea 

^wQeuem QtotuQups Seiruu. 

A-v-v-e 

Iv-v-ena v-aritarku mey-pera-k kilappa. 

In order to understand what the words which take a speci- 
al form in the vocative case are, they will be explicitly men- 
tioned. 

Note 1. Since the following sutras explicitly mention the 
change which words undergo in the vocative case, I am at a 
loss to understand the exact need for this sutra. 

Note 2. The word denotes vili-kol-peyar according 
to Cemvaraiyar and words in the vocative case according to 
Teyvaccilaiyar. Cenavaraiyar himself condemns the latter 
interpretation since avaitHm in the next sutra will not suit 
well. 


1. The root vili means ‘to call’, ‘to summon’. 
2* Av and Avai have the same meaning.- 
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120. ^0S)S!/S>,T1M 

@e. Oaw^ 

luuuir (^mQs njiuiffi'Bsuir Ui(^ikQm 

QwujuQuir^'sir ■Sril.t^iu a9a)9Q«/rsfr QuiuQir, 

Avai-iam 

I~u ai-o v-ennu m-iruti 

y-appa ndnke y-uyartinai manmkin 

mey-p-porul cuttiya vili-kol peyare. 

Among uyartinai nouns those which clearly undergo modi- 
fication in the vocative case are those that end in the vowels i 
u, ai, and 0 . 

Note i. The expression Avai-tdm may be taken as a sepa- 
rate adhikara sutra since it has to be taken along with the sutra 
128 or it may be taken there by anuvrti. 

Note ii. Teyvaccilaiyar reads Avarrul in place of Avaitam 
in the sutra. 

121 . jijsupsi'^ 

^,FF iijfr®u> ^iutr iu/r@io. 

Avarrul 

II y-adum ai-y’^a y-akum. 

Of them nouns ending in i change i to t and those ending 
in ai change it to ay. 

Ex. Ontotl nanilanwan (Kalit. 61) 

(Oh lady wdth lustrous armlets, this man has no modesty) 

Teri-y-ildy nl-yu-nin kilum panara (Kalit. 39) 

(Oh lady with nice ornaments, in order that you may join 
with your lover) 

122 . ^ajui SjsuQjih eiQiiirr® Qeumuti. 

0-v-um u-v-um e-y- otu civanum. 

(Of them) nouns ending in o and u take e after them. 

Ex. ceruppin...kdva (Pativru. 21) 

(Oh the King of the mountain called vente.... 

tavaliyar (Pativru 14) 

(Oh King may you be free from destruction) 

Note 1. The u referred to in this sutra is Kurriyalukara 
which is evident from the following sutra. 

Note 2. Avarrul follows in this sutra from sutra 121. 
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123. ftnQesr gpsaus. 

Ukaran tan-e kurriya lukaram. 

The ‘u’ referred to above is kurriyalukaram. 

124. sSsar i^aSQir niiuir^^sssr w^mQp 
Qj^iiieSafl Qsn^eiTfr Qsumm^ir Lfeitwir. 

Enai y-uyir-e y-uyartinai marufikir 
Ram-vili koUa v-enmanar pulavar. 

Learned men say that Uyariinai nouns ending in other 
vowels do not undergo change in form in the vocative case. 

Note. The word tiyir in this sutra has to be interpreted as 
a noun ending in an uyir and hence suggests the paribhasa that 
final elements refer to the words having them as finals. 

125. .Sj&rQu&BL.. lSss eSpiQuiu 

iBiupeasiu Q^iupeasiu Qeai^u. 

Alapetai mikuu m-ikara v-irupeya 
R-iyarkaiya v-akun ceyarkaiya v-enpa. 

They say that the nouns having « as alapetai at the end do 
not change i to I but take only H‘ after them. 

Ex. toll i i...(Kalit. 103), 

(O friend. .) 

Note. Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar take this sutra to 
mean that words ending in alapetai i do not undergo any modi- 
fication. But in literature we find forms like toll. Cenavaraiyar 
and Naccinarkkini 3 ’ar on the other hand interpret that words 
ending in i having three matras add i alone in the vocative case. 
The only mistake in the interpretation of the latter two is that 
they take alapetai to have three matras. 

126. opmpuQuturt ld(^ib8 SswQuj 

lueQsun® @j(j^pp qfi&tQw, 

Murai-p-peyar maruhki ^ai-y-e n^iruti 
y-a-v-otu varutar kuriya-v-u m-ulave. 

There are some in words of relationship ending in ai that 
even change to a (in place of a). 

Ex. Annai (Mother) Anna (Oh mother) 

Note. The particle urn suggests that there is the form 
annay also. 

127. .ffjgmesiw^ Orir&Qei) aSiupms luir^m, 

Anmai-c eol-l-e ydyarkd y-akum, 

XIV-43 
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Word in the vocative case which is used to call one near 
at hand undergoes no modification. 

Ex. Kaniya va toll (Kalit. 42). 

(Oh friend, come to see) 

Ni nitu valiya netuntakai (Pura. 55). 

(Oh King of long fame, may you live long) 

Note. Though the word anmai-c-col literally means ‘word 
at-hand,’- yet it means here ‘the word which is used to call one 
near at hand'. 

128. esrn&ea wimm Qsmu 

L/Bfferf? eSeiflQsrr^ QuijjQit. 

Na-ra-la4a v-ennu m-a-n~nan k-enpa 
Piilli y- iruii vili-kol peyar~e. 

Of the words that end in consonants, only those which 
end in one of the four consonants n, r, I and I, undergo modi- 
fication in the vocative case. 

Note. 1 Avai-tam is to be taken here from sutra 120. 

Note. 2 It is worthy of note that, later on, words ending 
in M also underwent modification in the vocative case. 

cf. Uukannay (Kalit. 37). 

(Oh lady with anointed eyes) 

129. erSssru iSjueSeifi Qsrr^enir, 

Enai’p pulli y-lru-vili Holla. 

Words ending in other consonants do not undergo change 
in the vocative case. 

Note. This sutra may as well be omitted since its purpose 
is served by the previous one. 

130, 

jyssrQaar tuirajo- gziGia. 

Avarrul 

An-n-e n-iruii y~S.~v»& kum-m-e. 

Of them those that end in an change it to a. 

Ex, ceka. . (Kalit. 22) 

(Oh servant. .) 

131, QspgmeSp , »sg utir^u). 

A^mai-c col-lAr k-a^cM'a w-akum. 
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Anin anmai-c-col is chznged to a. 

Ex. Perum-patai-t-t-Iaiva (Patirru. 24). 

(Oh lord of a large army) 

Note. In ‘vatuvan valiya (Kalit. 96) there is no modifi- 
cation in vatuvan. 

132. \.^QeSr £6^ aSiupusis cu<tQw. 

An-e n-iruti y-iyarkai y-akum. 

Words ending in aw do not undergo any change. 

Ex, ceraraan 

(Oh ceraman) 

133. OfitTifisSp LDirQes' esflsu^ 

tuiriur (^wQu> eSeiflmuSt 
Tolilir kuru m-an-e n-iruti 
y-ay-a kum-m-e vili-vayi n-dna. 

Verbal and gerundial nouns ending in an change an to c;, 
in the vocative case. 

Ex. Aliyum utaiyoy (Pura. 2). 

[Oh (king) who has mercy] 

Note. A in ay changes to 5 by Tol. col. 195. 

134. uskLjQsireir Quiu0 id^Cd@) npQp. 

Panpu-kol peyar-u m-atand r-arre. 

Words denoting quality also are of the same nature. 

Ex. Neytalahkanal netiyoy (Pura. 10). 

(Oh king of long decent at the place Neytalankanal.) 

135. jiisirQuesu—u QuiuQr lu&rQueiBL- aSmeo. 

Alapetai-p peyar-e y-alapetai y-iyala. 

Words having alapetai before the final n are of the same 
nature as words ending in alapetai i. 

Ex. Alaan 

136. QptsBpuQuuJits QeireS QajQiun® &(§Qm, 

Murai-p-peyar-k kilavi y-e-y-otu varum-e. 

Words of relationship ending in n take e after them. 

Ex. Yavo v-ayina m-aan makane (Kalit. 20). 
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337. fiirQearA' OuaJ(j^(^ OutuQ^ii 

iiiirQear^ QuiUJ(^us Quiu0 

uiAfS lu’&ssr^^u eSeiBQsrr eiBevQsu. 

T&n-en peyar-un mttu-mutar peyar-um 
y&n-en peyar-um mna-v-in peyaru 
m-anri y-anaittum vili-kd l-ila-v-e. 

The pronouns tan, avan, ivan, uvan, yan, yavan etc., do not 
take the vocative case. . 

138. .g® u>0Qi iSQair® 

Ar-u m-ar-uvu m-tr-otu civamm. 

Words ending in ;ar and ar change to ir. 

Ex. Pentir-ura pini-y-utaiy-irum . .num aran cermin (Pura 
9.) 

(Oh women and those who are ill retire to your place of 
safety) 

Porrumin maravir (Pura. 104). 

(Oh brave warriors, protect) 

Note. In *pdmr kankivan katumpinatitumpai (Pura. 173. 
Panar undergoes no modification in the vocative case. 

139. Q^iTifipQuiu ffiruS Qesrsrrirm 
eu(^iQm Qpmin^ir eniumS QturrQff, 

Tolir-peya r-ayi n-ekdram varutalim 
valukkin r-enmandr vayanki yore. 

Those who know the usage say that it is not wrong if 
verbal and gerundial nouns take e also in addition to the 
modification mentioned in the previous sutra. 

Bx. ciru-kuti-y ire...(KaIit. 39). 

(Oh citizens of small hamlets.,.) 

140. umrL)Qsir^ Quiu0 npQp. 

Panpu-kol peyar-u m-atand rarre. 

Words denoting quality also are of the same nature. 

Ex. Pal-canrire . . (Pura. 195). 

(Oh men of many qualities . . ) 

141. jyarQueiDt-U QuiuQir lu&rQumL. t^iiuets. 

Alapetai-p peyare y-alapetai y-iyala. 

Words ending in f and preceded by alapetai are of the 
same nature as nouns haying mentioned before. 
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Ex. ciraar. ^(Pura. 29). 

(Oh young men) 

142. srCJSiQp^p QuiuQa QppQmm 
Cuttu-mutar peyare mur-kllan tanna. 

Demonstrative pronouns ending in r are of the nature of 
demonstrative pronouns ending in n mentioned above (i.e.) 
they do not take vocative case. 

143. jSiPQuiuir OuujOjrsBr 

puiQfimp ttSjr&kirS wajp/Sajso LScugsii. 

Num-m-in riri peyar vina-vina-r-in peyar-en 
r-a-m murai y irantu m-avarriyal p-iyalum. 

Niyar, the modified form oimtm and interrogative 
pronouns ending in r are of the same nature. 

Note. iVeyir is said to be the modified form of num in 
alvali-p-piinarcci cf. T ol. Elut. 

144. er.^^&iu eSiemi^. QutuQa 

§mp dSppiju o^iLi—th Qe>itsm®w, 

Enciya v-iranti n-iruti-p peyar-e 
ninra v-irrayo- nlttam ventum. 

Nouns ending in the other two (i.e.) I and I have their 
penultimate vowel lengthened. 

Ex. Onnutal namakku avar varutura (Kalit. 35). 

(Oh lady with lustrous forehead, he will come to us.) 
Vayaman r6nral(Pura. 44) and Tinterannal in Pura. 198. 
Note. Kuricil in Pura. are used without lengthening the 
penultimate vowel. 

145. j^iuGesri^ piruS et^iupeios miTQii, 

Ayaneti tayi n-iyarkai y-akmn. 

If the penultimate is long, they undergo no change. 

Ex. Mantamar atta matanutai noaral. (Pura. 213) 

(Oh king of wonderful effort and strength so as to win in 
a strong fight) 

Note. There is alapetai in the vocative puli kati maal in 
Pura. 201. 

146. ueesriS^ 

(SSsBTaj^ (Spiresr^a wirQ&r 
ojiriiJir (giiGw eS&Beti^- 
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Vinai-y it} im panfinu 
Ninaiya-t tontu m-al-e-u iruti 
y-ay-a kuM-m-e vili vayi 

Verbal and participial nouns denoting quality ending 
in 9,1 change al to ay in the vocative case. 

Ex. Ilaiyoy kilaiyai man-n-ehkel veyyorku. (Pura. 144) 

(Oh young lady, are you related to him who is eager of 
our friendship?) 

147. QpmjBuQuujis SeireS (TpestpuQuaj iBiuei). 

Murai-p peyar-k kilavi murai-p-peya . r-iyala. 

Words denoting relationship ending in I are of the same 
nature as those ending in n. 

Ex. maka }e va. 

Note. The word has taken r after it in Pura. 201 in 
analogy with words of relationship. 

148. «iL®Qppp Ouio0ai eSIf^eS^ Ou(u<g 

QfipSen-i pmesr Qeumux^ir Lj&tsuir, 

Cuttu-mufar peyar~um vina-v-in peyar-u 
mur-kilan t-anna v-enmanar pulavar. 

Learned men say that demonstrative pronouns and interro- 
gative pronouns ending in 1 are of the same nature as those 
mentioned above ; (i.e.) they do not take vocative case. 

149. si'^QueiBL.u QuujQa mewQuasL. itSiueo. 

Alapetai-p peyar-e y-alapetai y-iyala. 

Words ending in I preceded by are of the same 

nature as those which end in n and r preceded by alapetai 

Ex. valam puri-t tatakkai maal 

(Oh Visnu having conch in your hand) 

Mevar t-tolaitta varan miku veel 

(Oh vel with great valour who has routed the enemies.) 

Note. Considering valuvan Panar, Kiiricil, tdnral as 
vocative case without any modification in form, I am led to 
believe that there might have been here a sutra ‘Anmai c calls 
y iyarkai y akum’ similar to sutra 127 to apply for nouns end- 
ing in consonants. 

150. SletTBp uApUdsuff eS jteiiuQuajiT • 

eS&rihiSIttj Qe/SttJ «/r2so. 
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Kilanta v iruti y a.’.rinai viravu p peyar 
Vilampiya neriya vilikkun kalai. 

Nouns common to uyartinai and arinai ending in the four 
vowels and consonants mentioned above undergo the same 
modification in the vocative case when they are used in a.'.rinai. 
Catta, Catti, Kuruta, Kuruti etc. 

151 . q<^eiflq Qfi)iS(§ ojirQiiu 

w0imQ Qetsr^eOiru Quuj(j^w 
eSeiBil^ Qu^arsLia sireoii Q^irdr^ p 
QpeiBS'^ iLfeioi—iu Qeusrraw aisQeo. 

PuUi y u m iyir u m iruti y dkiya 
V a.'.rinai marunki n elli p peyar un 
Vilinilai periiun Kalarn tonrir 
Reli nilai y utaiya v ekdram varal e. 

All nouns in a.'.rinai consonants and vowels take e after 
them in the vocative case. Nayire en kelvan yahku ulan ayi- 
num kattirae (Kalit. 147). 

(Oh sun, will you not show me my lover wherever he is?) 

Ex, Vali y er punarnta (Pura. 176). 

(Oh my fate ! may you prosper !) 

Evvali nallavar atavar, avvali nallai valiya nilane (Pura. 
187) ' 

(Oh earth ! may you prosper since you are good because 
people there are good) 

Note. Expressions like ‘Blu v ini nencam’ in Pura. 207 
show that sometimes even a.'.rinai nouns undergo no modifica- 
tion in vocative case. 

152 , &.eirQsueisru ui—i— Q&iineoiru Quuj(§ 

w&riJS pm pesrQeu eSeifld(^iEi sir^sof 
QffiieswBSi euifsap pnem. 

Via v ena p patta v ella p peyaru 
M alap iran tana v e vilikkin k alai c 
Ceymai y i n icaikkum valakkat tana. 

All the nouns which are said to undergo modification in 
the vocative case increase the quantity of the vowels when 
they are used to summon persons or objects at a distance. 

Ex. Nari kataler varuvar kol vayankilaay (Kalit. 11). 
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(Will my lover return, oh friend with shining ornaments) 
cutar t totei kelay (Kalit. 30.) 

(Oh lady with shining ornaments, listen) 

153. wsiBff^Qs=trdr eiftli— 
tcLDQpmpu QusuQinr® 
fflflarflOiU/T'® Qsir&ru QpetBiij QioirQff. 

Amma v ennu m acai c con nUta 
Mam murai p peyarotu civand tdyinum 
Vili y otu kolpa teliyu m ore. 

Scholars take that the word amma used to draw the 
attention of the hearer, takes the vocative case and lengthens its 
final though it is not included among words of relationship. 

Ex. Nakaiyin mikkatan kamamura onrenpa v amma 

(Kalit. 147). 

154. ereresr a/anaigo^ eOirQp 

pmeaie esrireirQeii esflpe^iLj 

ioeSrssr tfl/ja/ti Ouio/fiStso euifKessr 
aSmeaui QaiemSlth eS&fiQiinrSl OsireirQeii, 

Tana nu e ena vanava muta I aki t 
Tanmai kuritta naralave niruHyu 
Manna piravum peyar nilai varin S 
Y inmai ventum vili y otu kolal e. 

Words commencing with t, n, and nu and ending in n, r 
and I and denoting relationship and those of the same nature, 
do not take vocative case. 

Note. Such words are taman, tama|, tamar, naman 
namal, namar, numan, numal, numar, eman, emal emar etc. 

Vili marapiyal ends. 



